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The Danioodah . — The Execiiti^ En<,nneer, Burdwan Division, 
reports on the irrigation wcn-ks undertaken by Mr. C. (irose, a 
landholder. The locality where his (‘.xpenmentstM^ro carried on 
wjus the Talook of Joypore situated between th(.‘ rivers Dainoodah 
and Roopnarain, due west of Ainptah. The people cannot cul- 
tivate rice th(‘r(? during the rains on account of the. Hooded state 
of that part of the country. In the cold weather the Damoodah 
is so small, and so far below the level of tlie khals around it, that 
a s\i]iply of water for the crops is not easily obtained. ‘The Da- 
mootiah khal is higher than the surface of the river at that 
sea.s(n. By building a dam across the river at Rajbulgliat, Mr. 
GrostJ cau.sed the water to How into the khal, aTid tliencc by 
smaller dams he led it all over the land he wished to irrigate. 
Tin ibreadth of the Damoodah at the dam is 1210 feet. The bed 
shells in the centre. The dam wjih formed of sand with a small 
admixture of alluvial earth called /u///y, supported in two places 
by j>amboos and bundles of straw. It wjis finished in six weeks 
4 cost of lis. 2,000. The current of tlui river wfw oHectually 
diverteii ; the bed of the river below the barrier held only isjoIh 
of water here and there, and at Amptah several miles lower down 
a streamlet 12 feet wide and 3 inches deep repriisented the* entire 
leakage. At the time of inspcjction the grcate.st depth in the khal 
was 2| feet with a sluggi.sh .stream about 200 fe(,‘t wide. Ibe i)ed 
of the khal was five feet higher than tliat of the river Daincsjdah. 
After JlJj-. Grose’s jimds had^ obtained a fortnight’s 8upply.^o( water 



2 Neceinty for an Irrigation Law, 

|)ermijwinn was givon to the Zemindars to form a dam. ThiB 
village^ \v(‘ro irrigated by, this means, after which the wateiv^B 
once more turned in the direction of Joypore. When a sul 
cient supply h.'id })oen given in both directions, the large dam ™ 
cut and the Dainoodah was allowed tO' return to its usual chti 
ne). The supplementary danis cost about Rs. 300, majcingl 
total expenditure of Rs. 2,300 on this useful work. The ar| 
i,Tigat(‘d wjis 17,500 beegahs of rice, of which 2,500 belonged 1 
Air. ( irose, and the rest to the villagers. The return on the cro^, 
was Rs. 3 a beegah, making a total return of Rs. 52,500 from land 
which, without this irrigation, could scarcely have been cultivated 
at all. 

Coirefq)nmkiire on Irrigation.— The results of Mr. Grose’s ex- 
periment were so encouraging that -the Government of Bengal 
exprmed a desire to see similar operations carried out in other 
<listricts. Th(‘ Board of Revenue wore recpiested to call for re- 
ports from the local authoritie.s. In forwarding some of these 
they remarked that, thoiigh the system of irrigation referred to 
miglit be v»M*y .succe.^sfully mloptod by many landholders, it was 
u.selfss to expect anything to be done by native landholders, and 
that no exten-sive system could be carried out without an irri- 
gation law. They W(*re unable, at that stage, from want of the 
neces.sarv information, to recommend any particular localities for 
oxnerinients. They siiggested the heads of such a law in the 
following letter dated 6th January 1860. The present Law, Act 
VI. of 1857, will enable the Government to take any land that 
may be necessary for canals, b\it it might further, the Board 
think, be requisite for the purposes of procuring the supply of 
water t(i give the Government the power of using and damming 
up shallow .str(‘am.s and rivers, the beds of which are now consi- 
dered the pri»|H^rty of individuals and u.sed for their proHt. The 
great (dqoct however, would be to regulate the levy of rents for 
the supply of water and to protect the works from injury, to 
which, in the I^wer Provinces, they would be very liable from the 
jealousies and interc^sKs of partie.s. “For this purpose a law similar 
to Act VII. of 18L5 would he necessary ; but with more stringent 
enactments than those in Sections V. and IV. of that Act, to 
provide for the pn)tection of the works and for the punishm^ti 
of luiy persons injuring them. An addition will also be required 
to the latter part, of Section IV., and balances should be r^ver- 
able front any property of the defaulter by any process in force 
m the recovery of revenue o?’ rent When the canals shall have 
rmn completeil, rules may Ije drawn up under Section IL of 
the Act, similar in their nature to those passed by the Lieutenant 
Governor of the North-Western Provinces, under date Slst Mav I 
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1846, and published in R P. 716 et seq. of the Government 
Gazette of that year ” Captain J. P. Beadle, in his letters to the 
Board of Revenue and the Chief Engineer, points out the difficul- 
ties which stand in the way of irrigation in Bengal until a regular 
system is introduced. The Zemindars appreciate the advantage 
of a supply of water for irrigational purposes and distributed 
under Government superintendence. The risk of failure is too 
great to allow of individual landholders undertaking the execu- 
tion of such works with the chance that the dam may not answer 
and that, if it does, there may be a difficulty ifi recovering from 
the other landholders a fair price for the water secured for them. 
It therefore remained for the Government to consider whether 
aid should be extended to cultivation on the low level lands 
which border the rivers in their delta channels, by the regular 
construction of works which, during the dry sejison, wo\ild secure 
a supply of water for a hot weather crop, and by legal enactment 
provide for the levy of a fair water rate. 

The Superintending Engineer of the Behar circle writes. “ I am 
not aware of any streams in Behar or Tirhoot that could be con- 
veniently turned to account for irrigation puiposcs that are not 
so used. I am of course referring to petty irrigation scliemes ; 
projects such aa the Soane one are not within the meaning of 
your Circular. In Behar the general inigation arrangements are 
ver}^ extensive ; the rivers that hold water during the dry weather 
are all made use of ; reservoirs to retain the rain are scattered 
over the face of the country, but apparently, every one who owns 
a “ Kliuzana*' (reservoir) does what he likes with it, creating un- 
wholesome swamps as he likes and where lie likes. If some 
degree of sy.stem could be introduced into this chaos, without in- 
terfering with vested rights, a very great good would result to the 
population of the country, for much of the Behar fever is without 
a doubt attributable to these artificial nests of malaria." 


THE MAOHASSANI HILLS. 

Bengal Records, No. XXXV L, Part IL 

The correspondence on the Maghassani Hills in Cuttack, consi- 
dered with reference to the a/lvisability of establishing a sani^- 
um on them, is published by Government in 1861. The inquiries 
therein detailed commenced about the end of 1858. Tlie Super- 
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intendent of the Tributary Mehals, Cuttack, then wrote a memo- 
ran<lum on the subject drawn from all the available sources of in- 
fonnation. Major Strange, G. T. Survey, determined the position 
and height of the Hill of Maghassani in March 1857, when he 
found it to be —Latitude 21° 28' North ; Longitude 86"' 24' East ; 
Height .3821*53 feet alwvc the level of the sea ; Situation— .38 
miles from the station of Balasore nearly due West. Two hills 
are mentioned in the memorandum, situated immediately on tho 
cojwt, and sujjposed to be higher than Maglnissani. The Govern- 
m«‘nt of Bengal 'sanctioned the proposal to examine the hills of 
Maghassani, and Dr, Kendall was deputed to undertake the duty. 
He was accompanied for part of the time by Mr. V. H. Schalch, 
Magistrate of B/ilasore. 


iJr. KendaU’H Fil'd Rejmrt. — For the first eight miles after 
leaving Balasore tliere is a good kutcha road ; thence to the foot 
ol the Hills there is only a track or pjith practicable for bullocks 
or doolies. The country around is only slightly undulating. There 
are ordy one or two streams to be crossed, and these are nearly 
dry in the cold season. The summit of the Maghassani on which 
tho platform is built, is of small extent, very rocky and not well 
suited for buihling purposes, but it slopes gnulually down to tho 
valleys beneath on its north-western aspect, and on this slope 
there is plenty of room for building. To the north-cast of tho 
[uattonn, and distant as tho crow Hies from half a mile to a mile, 
aro several peaks and ridges on which wipital building sites are 
available ; one peak espciully deseiTes notice, it being on the 
sanu' level as the platform, and having an extensive area on its 
summit <[uite clear of tro(‘s or jungle, and free from rocks, small 
bouldei-s only being scattered here and there ; the .slope from this 
IS gnidual on (wery side, and it commands an extensive view, 
lliere i.s a supply of good water not far from the summit of the 
Dll . Iho climaU' during th(‘ period of Dr. KeiidaH’s visit was 
coUl and bracing, with a con.stant breeze fn.rn the NoUh. The 
lowest |)oint marked by the Thermometer was 44^ at 7. A. M. on 
the 22nd January, and the highest during the day was 73^ and 
at tour o clock on the atternoon of the .same day it was 58° The 
extreme range of tho thenuometer was 29° ‘Dr. Kendall’s con- 
clusions were, that a road might easily lie constructed to the foot 
ot the hills, and a road practicable for riding from the base to the 

summit at modenjtooxpenac; that building sites could be found 

on tlio slopes of the n^s and peaks ; that a rich and eitensive 
plateaux, a low hiindnsl feet below the summit of the Hill, could 
l» mm e to supply the station ^ilwve with nearly every requisite • 

ltd ri . tj 'i !j," '’“‘''''''R *'“^6 iH'^ounZm ^e Hill 

and lilt phiteaux ; that if a road existed the journey from Caleut- 
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ta to the Hill would be about S days, viz,, by steamer to port of 
Balasore 24* hours, thence to foot of Hill 12 hours and thence to 
the summit 6 hours ; and that, being only about 40 miles from 
the sea, the Hill was likely to have advantages peculiar to itself, 
being open to every breeze that blows. Dr. K. suggested that a 
second visit should be made to the Hill in the March following 
for the purpose of ascertaining the temperature during the hot 
weather. The Lieutenant Governor was of opinion that April or 
May would be more suitable for the purpose in view. The second 
expedition was undertaken by Dr. Kendall and Mr. Schalch as 
before, the latter remaining only 3 days, as his time would hot 
permit of a further stay at the Hill. 

Mr. Srluilcfts Report . — An average height of two feet would 
be sufficient for the road to the Hill ; and a few small bridges 
would bo required. The road from Poorhadelia to the Hill, a 
distance of twelve miles, is merely a pathway cut by the Sur- 
veyors. It surmounts, instead of flanking, the hills. A cart 
road could be constructed by gradually ascending the shoulders 
of the several hills, increasing the total distance to probably 14 
to Ifl miles. The Maghassani hill itself ascends too abruptly to 
admit of much building ground, but the other range would each 
afford a space about (piarter of a mile wide by one long, amply 
sufficient for the construction of barracks and for parade ground 
for troops. The climate (in April) is most pleasant during the 
morning and evening, and though the heat is rather oppressive 
between twelve and two o’clock in a thin tent unprotected by 
shade no evil effects re.sult from it. Neither Mr. Schalch nor Dr. 
Kendall suft’ered from fever — ^but the servants were almost all 
attacked on their return from the Hill. It was not clear whether 
they had caught fever on the hill itself or in the low country 
around where it wjis very prevalent at the time. The probabi- 
lities were in favour of the latter supposition. The average tem- 
perature is at least twelve degrees below that of the plains and 
of Bengal, which though not sufficiently low for a sanitarium for 
invalids would render the hills valuable for troops or for coloniza- 
tion. “ For colonization” says Mr. Schalch “ there would boa very 
considerable extent of ground, judging from the Report of the sur- 
veyors who have traversed the whole length of these ranges, niero 
would appear to be a tract of country some forty miles in length, 
by ten or twelve in breadth, of a similar description to the por- 
tion wo visited, and which I should think admirably adapted to 
the production of coffee, wheat, potatoes and other vegetables, all 
of which would find a ready and accessible market in Calcutta. 

I Wieve that besides the above, the tea plant and the vine might 
be successfully cultivated.” He concludes his remarks by recom- 
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mending that a party of Sappers and Miners, attended by an intel- 
ligent Sub-Assistant Surgeon, should be sent to the Hills to clear 
a piece of ground, build a log house and cultivate the land with 
a view to test the spot practically. 

Dr. Kemhlh hecoiul Rcport.--The results arrived at by Dr. 
Kendall are very much the same as those reported by Mr. Schalch. 
From the 7th to the 14th April thunder storms occurred daily, 
generally coming on between 4 and 8 P. M. during which period 
})-9 inches of niin fell, the greatest fall being 5 inches in 3 hours. 
Tlie air was often remarkably clear after rain. In the morning 
the breeze blew from the North and North West, and in the 
afternoon from the South and South West, The mean tempera- 
ture is 13 2 degrees lower than that of Calcutta, and 13'66 de- 
grees hotter than that of Ootacamniid during the same month. 
The Magha.s.sani Hills corre.spoml very nearly to the Neilgherries 
jis to formation and soil. They arc more suitable for the esta- 
bli.shnuait of a depot for troops than for a sanitarium for invalids. 
They appear to be admirably suited, both by soil and climate, for 
coffee plantations. 

limdnfum of Qmrrimevt---ln a letter <lated 21st September 
1851) the Government of Bengal, while acknowledging the interest 
of the reports on these Hills, decide that they are not sufficiently 
encouraging to warrant the establishment of any military depot 
on them. " With Parisnauth hill 800 feet higher, much more 
eitsily accessible and free from all suspicion of feverishness, which 
cannot by any means bo said of the Magha.ssani hill from what 
little experience has been obtained regarding it, the Lieutenant 
G»)Venior is of opinion that it would be only waste of money to 
attmnpt to do anything further at present on the Maghas.sani, 
with a view to the formation upon it of a Depot for European 
trooixs. The hill may, howcvi^r, His Honor remarks, eventually 
Iw lound worthy of attention on account of its suitability for the 
cultivation of coffee, &c.” 


IIEVISED iVSSESSMENT OF THE MOORBAR TALOOKA. 

Bovibuy Records, No. LXIL^ New Series, 

The M(X>rl)ar Talooka of the Tanna Collectorate, Bombay, is com- 
posed of 252 villagiyi of which 4 are Inam, 5 held on the Izafiit 
tenure and the remaining 243 are Khalsat, or villages under direct 
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Government management, divided between a Mamlutdar and a Ma- 
halkuny, there being 155 under cha^e of the first and 97 under 
that of the second named officer. The revised assessment was 
effected by Captain J. Francis in 1860. Separate reports were 
drawn up on the two divisions of the Talook. The measurement 
of the district was commenced in the season of 1856-57. Moorbar 
is one of the most inland districts of the collectorate, and with 
the exception of part of Kolwun is more unfavoumbly situated 
with regard to natural facilities, for transporting its produce to 
the great markets on the coast, than any other district. The 
great market for the rice produced is Callian. The inhabitants de- 
pend almost entirely on agriculture for their subsistence. Employ- 
ment in the Railway or Public Works is not popular among tliem. 
The land is more carefully tilled than elsewhere. The people are 
pretty well off, notwithstanding the absence of trade and manu- 
factures. The existing assessment mia favourable and Captain 
Francis assimilated the rates to those of the atljoining district of 
N usrapoor. The villages were divided into classes of which the 
highest paid Rs. 4-8 and the lowest Rs. 2 assessment. The latter 
rate was only extended to a few jungly villages inhabited by 
Colies, The details of the new settlement are seen in the follow- 
ing table : — 
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The subject of the wurkus inams of the Jemmlars Patels, 
and Maliars of some of the turufs of Morbar, is touched upon in 
this report. At Mr. Coles’ revision of the assessment of this 
turuf, all the rice land held as Inam was regularly measured and 
recorded in the name of its respective holder ; and all the wur- 
kus laud under cultivation in the year in which his measure- 
ment was made, was likewise measured and recorded in the 
same way. Tlie extent and value of the Inam holdings thus 
recorded have, from that time to the present, been regularly 
shown ill tlie accounts of the village as the deduction on tliat 
juxoiuit. But under tlio system of triennial mejusurements of 
wurkus cultivation in force in this tiinif and throughout the 
Morljar talooka, to the introduction of the settlement, the Tidlatoo 
has regidarly mejusured the extent of such cultivation in the occu- 
pation of these Inaindars, and anything in excess of the value re- 
corded in the accounts Inxs been considered as liable to the payment 
of revenue. The cultivation of vnirJcus lands is subject to great 
fluctuation, ‘Rowing to the nece.ssity for occasional fallow, and the 
plan of recording as Inam simply the extent under cultivation 
in the year of survey, followed by Mr. Coles, is not fair. Captain 
Francis suggests, as tlie fairest way of settling the case, tliat 
each individual should be allotted the extent he is entitled to 
aci’ording to a calculation based on the value of tlie old “ Tucka” 
measurements of the village ; a plan similar to that followed 
with reference to certificates jiasscd by the Inam Commission. 
The report here says. “ The value of the Inams in these several 
villagi‘s, cidculated in the manner above explained, appears to bo 
as follows, viz. : — 

According to Mr. Coles’ survey Rs. 1,242 2 5 

Do. present survey „ 1,276 3 6 

Do. calculations based upon the tucka, „ 1,794 4 8 

Looking at these results, it seems that there is a difference of 
only about Rs. 35 between Mr. Coles’ and my own value of these 
Inams, but a difference of above Rs. 500 between our values, and 
tliat resulting from the calculation based upon the tucka ; that is 
to say, supposing the latter plan of settling the value of these 
Inams to be a<lopted — and I would strongly urge its licing so, — 
the Jemadars and people of this district will require to have 
wurkus land to the value of above Rs. 500 mode over to them, 
in addition to that allowed by me at time of making the jum- 
mabundy.” These views are entirely concurred in by the Re- 
venue Commissioner and the Government. With refererfee to 
the tenures of Isafutdars, he suggests that they W offered a lease 
of their villages for 20 years and that they be informed that tho 

B 
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village will k resumed by Government unless they agree to the 
conditions specified. They claim the riglit to hold their villages 
at their present payments which are less than the amount fixed 
by the suiwey ; but as they have no lease or .sunnud conferring 
Ruch right their claim is (juite inadmissible. This antingement is 
approved of by Government 


SETITLEMENT OF THE MOOLTAN DISTRICT. 

The settlement of this district of the Mooltan division was of- 
h'ctod by Mr. ,1. H. Morris. A.s he was obliged to go to England 
before its completion the ivmaiudor was done by Colonel Hamil- 
ton, tlu! (>)mmi8sioner. The report is preceded by a summary 
by^Mr. Cost, Officiating Financial Gunmissioncr. 

The settlement m\n commenced in 1855 and completed in 
1859. 'Gh' ’Mooltan dlstriet is situated at the southern extremi- 
ty of the Eiree Doah, between the rivers Sutlej, Ihivoo, and 
Cheenak A .small pration (d one 'IVhscel lies across the I’laveo 
in the Rc'clma Doab, having been det^iched since the first Sum- 
mury Settlement from the Jliung district. It embraces an area 
of 5,H()0 wpiare imles, much of which is l)arreri and waste, and is 
divided into five Tehsocls, thre(‘ on the Cheenab. and two on the 
Sutlej. It (xmtaine one city of note, Mooltan. When MaJiarajah 
Uunjeet Sing succeeded in expelling the ilaliomedan Nawabs 
who ill the deemlence of t|ie Empire male themselves in.hmen- 
dent of Delhi, the whole of this district came under the enlmlit- 
ciuhI rule of Deanvan Sawuu Mul, from whose time all liseafar- 
rangements date. When his sen Moolraj rebelled, and was taken 
l>risonor, a Sunuuary Settlement was made in 1849 by Mr. Ed.ro- 
worth and Lieutenant IL James. This lasted to 1854, and 
very unoaual. It was succeeded by a second Summary Settlement 
cuiiducW by tbo Deputy Commisxionen, Mr. Henderson and 
Major l^lton. wine i granted some reduction, and lias worked 
fairly, fliw L«Usi til) 1858. when Mr. Morris’ new iuise.s«meut 

n T*" fu"' each Tehseol was 

divided into thm Chnds or natural divisions, viz., Sylaba, or low 

mSuI 

a reduction of about eigliteen 
per cimt. on the rates. Iho jumma stood at Rs. 5,79,000 and 
WM reiluced to Rs. 4,70,000. The reasons which led to this re- 
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(Kiction arc the absence of trade in the district, the want of 
markets, the inferiority of soil, the variable nature of the river ir- 
rigation, the prevalence of nomad tribes, the uncertainty and in- 
sufficiency of canals, the scantiness of population and emigrations 
to Buhawlpore, the low value of property, the fixedness of the 
new jummas and the amount of land lately abandoned. The 
most serious of these disadvantages is the imperfect state of im- 
gation. The new settlement was very popular among the people ; 
tiie rates were light and equally distributed. The Commissioner 
tlmught the reduction greater than was necessary but the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the district rendered this a fault on the 
right side. Tlie rates levied were as follows : — 



On Cultim- 

On assessable 

On total 


turn. 

area. 

area. 

Mooltan, 

... 1 1 3 

0 6 5 

0 4 11 

Hlioojabad, 

... 1 U 7 

0 13 2 

0 9 1) 

liudran, 

... 1 2 3 

0 6 4 

0 4 4 

Mylsee, 

... 0 13 1 

0 4 3 

0 2 9 

Serai Siddhoo, 

... 0 11 3 

0 3 4 

0 2 9 


A light assessment was laid on the Sylaba lands, subject to the 
usual rules regarding diluvion, instead of tinmial measurements. 

Tcnvirji . — It has been aaserted that there are no village com- 
munities in thi.s district, but it is found that along the rivers, 
wliero population and cultivation have atuined a' degree of per- 
manence, “ common laud’' and regular communities do exist. Ke- 
iiring from the river towards the Bar, or barren dorsal ridge, all 
trace of the.Ho communities is grmlually lost. Each well has its 
.separate owner unconnected with its neighbour — often a separate 
hamlet or hut, with no coininon land, interests or homestejul, no 
tics of race, religion or kindred. As cultivation, popuhition and 
wealth extend tliese infant communities will develop themselves 
on one of the well-known types, perhaps streaked by some local 
peculiarities. The most peculiar of the tenures in this district is 
the “ Cliukdaree the Chukdar or owner of the well being an 
intermediate person l)etween the original proprietor of tho soil 
and the cultivator. The prosperity of the district is attributed in 
gi-eat measure to the existence of these Chukdars. They arc al- 
most invariably wealthy kurars, who by the application of labour 
and capital have greatly improved the productive powers of the 
soil. They are a grasping and avaricious race, but they still 
make very fair landlords. Tlieir net rent is called “ Huq Kus- 
soor.” It consists properly speaking ||F the profits realized after 
payment of the Government RevjUitie and all expenses. When 
not cultivating thenisclvos the U^kdars invariably realize in 

1J2 
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kind from the cultivators. The Kussoor is often equal to 50 per 
cent, of the Government revenue and sometimes more. “In 
Mooltan a permanent encumbrance is fixed on tlie estate, or a 
permanent alienation takes place of a portion of the soil. Capi- 
tal makes its own terms. It may be that the proprietor still cul- 
tivates his acres, and pays a rent charge to the capitalist, who has 
sunk his well ; or, tlie capitalist himself cultivates by his own 
o.x(!n, or his own cultivators, and pays a quit rent to the proprie- 
tor, now no longer enj(>ying the right of cultivation, or the right 
of management. In the first cfuse the Zemindar is the Malgoozar, 
and the “ Kussoor-khwah” is nothing but a mortgagee annuitant : 
in the latter, the “ Kussoor-khwah” is the Malgoozar, and the 
Zemintlar is a Tahsxpiahdar. But this incident of impoverished 
property does n«it affect the original tenure, any more than the 
introduction of a mortgag(H\ a h‘ssee, a tenant, until the mana‘^e- 
ment changes hand : and, when that has taken place, the ik jure 
propri('tors receive their quit rent, and the possessors 

manage the estate. There is nothing exceptional in this pheno- 
mt'iioii of the weak exhausted race giving way to the strong 
and vigorous ; it occurs all over the Punjab.” The settlement of 
such a district is a very different thing from one of the rich and 
populous tracts of tlie Upper Doab. Regarding the state of te- 
nures in the Punj.ab Mr. Oust, in reviewing the present report, 
says “ Upon this ferme.nting mass has dropped our settlement, 
trying to nHluce to principles most incongruous elements,— to 
maintain possession, yet not crush dormant rights,— to uphold 
contracts, and yet not work out injustice,— to give property, ca- 
pital, and labor, their dues. In my opinion tlie regular Settle- 
ment has c(»mn on this part of the country too (piickly : it would 
have been better to have let such matters adjust themselves un- 
der the loose discipline of the Summary Settlement, than to com- 
pel every body to declare and »lefinc their status. If the scon's 
of cases that have come in appeal to this office are fair samples 
the judicial work of the settlement has by no means been dis- 
cliargisi satistactorily. Hie elements tor decision were .strano’c 
the imm raisinl unusual, the proofs vagnie and startling. WeUs! 
and fractions of wells, appear to have become a medium of ex- 
change, without a statement of area and soil ; claims long worn 
out by lapse of time, or rendered uncertain by broach of custom 
were hazarded ; simnuds of a ruler, or Kardar, produced as a proof 
of property. I consider that a wise discretion should, during the 
next ten years, Iw ustnl by the Financial Commissioner, in aUow- 
mg a rc-tnal in many ctees where the iasues have been wrongly 
drawn, and tho nature of the ca.se misunderstood by the parties ” 
The new mmmQtii hail worked well for two yeiu^i, up to the 
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<late of report in August 1860. The settlement was sanctioned 
by Government for a tenn of ten yeaau 


EXTERNAL COMMERCE OF BENGAL. 

1860-61. 

TifK Report is signed by H. B. Devereux, Officiating Junior 
Secretary of tlio Board of Revenue. It rcfem to all the ports ex- 
cept Mergui, tlie Report on which was subsequently issued. Tho 
trade of Mergui is accordingly included in the following analysis. 


Total Comparative Value : — 


1857 58 

1858 511 

1859-60 

Total, Uupcca 

Three > ears’ average 

18Ce-(il 

Increase or Docrcasc in ( Increase 
I860 61, on average of < 

3 years (.Decrease 

Ditto ditto on ( Increase 

1859 60 i Decrease 

Imposts. 

Exports. 

TotaI/, 

16,80,61,961 

17.60.70,869 

23,89,69,114 

16,66,30,808 

18,10,98.093 

16,«6,97,714 

33,46,92,769 

35,61,68,962 

38,96,67,128 

58,21,02,244 

49,83,26,615 

1,08,04,28,869 

19,‘M),3t,08ri 

I7,0l,«i3,l88 

l6,61.f8,H713 

10,66,28,899 

36,01,42,953 

33,67,32.087 

2,39,30, 893i 

5,20,027 i 

2,34,in,86ti 

6,^,66,226 

! 1,60,31,185 

5,28,35.041 


This shews a decline in the total tnulo of lls. 2,31', 10,866 as com- 
])ared with the average of the three preceding years and of Rs. 
5,28,35,0 ll as compared with the previous year. If the trtule of 
Mergui be added the imports were X17,01 1,131 and the exports 
£16,665,404. 

Impoiis.— After deducting tho imports made on account of 
tlie State, amounting to Rupees 35,99,826, of which Rupees 
21,85,126 were under the head of merchandise, and Rupees 
11,14,700 were treasure ; and the imports of treasure on private 
account, which amounted to Rupees 4,21,81,774 : the total valiuj 
of govik imiwrted in 1860-61 was Rupees 12,43,21,588. Of this 
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Exports from Bengal. 


amount Rupees 10.37,31), 458 was the value of imports from the 
British Isles, heinfr Rupec.s 98, .98, 775 leH.s than in 1859-60. The 
articles in which this (iecline is most marked is in cotton yarn 
and piece Koods, machinery, iron, spelter, malt licpior, .spirits, and 
wines. The import.s from some foreign states, especially from 
America and China, also diminished. Salt, however, shews an 
in<T(‘;i.se to the value of Rupees 15,21,288. The importation of 
salt froin the United Kingdom was greater in 1860-61 than in 
tin; })revious year. There was an increase in the value of coal 
impoiled to the amount of Rupees 6,53,520, and of manufactured 
motals to the amount of Rupees 10,35,990. 


A//)07Vs.— D educting Rs. 3,58,391 of exports of bullion on ac- 
count of the State and Rs. 1,76,73,856 exported treasure on pri- 
vate aecount, the total value of exported goods was Rupees 
1 1',85,96,(;52, again.st Rupees 13,98,33,853 in 1859-60, makim^ 
a ni't incre.'vse oyer that yisir of Rupees 87,62,799. This increase 
in the value of the exports took place chietly in grain, gunnies 
nml bags, hides, jute, lac, salt|>etre, and sugar, and it is the more 
iiiarkisl because there was a (i(‘cre;\so of Uupe('s 96,50,723 in the 
value of opium (‘xported. The true increase, therefore, which ha.s 
taken place smc(‘ 1859.60 in exports on private account, was 
Rupees 1,81,13,522. Hides and j\ite were made free by Act X. 
of 1860 and there was consequently an iiicrease in exported hides' 
of Rupees 19,97,013 and in jule of Rupees 12,05, 71)5. The duty 
on saltpi'tre was raiseil from 3 per cent, on vjilue exported to Ru- 
ptys 2 p(U‘immnd. In 1859-60, 516,127 cwts. were exporbsl 
chietly at the former duty. Their value- was Rupees 43 07 21 1 
and they paid as export duty Kupirs 2,9(;,101. In 18(J0-lil 
438,791 cwt,s. wciv ex|M)rted, hut owing to th(> rise of price in tin* 
nuik('t. the value ..f this smalhu- (pianlity was Rupees 59 38 863 
m,;l tlio 0 X|...rt .Inly of Rupers 2 p, ,- n.auml yiel,l,.,l Ru’pe J 
l,.)l, »->3, 01 Uupec.s l,0l,.>ol Ie.s.s than in the fonnor year 
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Import Troik of Calcutta. 


Sfntmentxhinrliiff the vatae of the Principal Articles ofimpoii into Cahitfa 

ht( ill compared leitli similar imports in 1850-60, 




1 1859-60. 

1860-61. 

ISCREASE. 

Decrease. 

A[)iiaritl 


2188608 

2014212 


474-896 

Hc.kIm 


8i:{628 

.502298 


311325 

fl<KikH luxl Stationery 

1.5.»4S84 

1595457 

40623 


( '.il)iriet-vviiro 

87.W7 

62816 


24521 

( Di.uika 


0J(i2l 

115142 

23118 


CiK'i™ . . 


20.7076 

510.828 

215752 


C'lillH ... 


240486 

898956 

[ 658520 


CuO.. .. 


102808 

189787 

' 86924 


('<itt<*ii Twixt .mO Y.im . 

11080750 

10891287 


642472 

• 'dttoii t’iurc (1 <><hIji 

58787017 

51089488 


4(i98184 

hnij'H .. 


200210 

819245 

20026 


Dvrt .. 


614611 

. 366828 


248291 

Ki iiita .unl NutH 

]18.s,';7t 

1196651 

5S0S0 


(Jl.lMMW.UO 

700111 

705044 


4367 

(llllIlM 


71108 

00276 

19168 

Ilidt'H . . 


672101 

448408 



22.3(i98 

Kv 


52101 

72899 

207.88 


liMlnuiicntM, MtiHuul 

182708 

167411 

34618 


.Irwelli'i-y 


1212018 

1098569 


119079 ' 

M.iel.uu ly 


7HS.7000 

7144898 


741806 

Malt l,u|ii»i'H 

25.58784 

886887 


1666897 

MmmfiU’luiod MvUIh 

8121101 

9160181 

10.8.5990 

Mcdu'iiicrt 

< 'o|ip«'r 

170O78 

188688 


40 435 


4000281 

407i>810 

10579 


In'n . 

2888070 

16150.58 


1188912 


I. (Mil . 

80185 

1.508.51 

61ll(i 



(^HU'kxilvor 

2.5.5U5.8 

971.51 


1.57901 


.S|M'IU'r 

1800125 

781(i25 I 


687.500 


SUvl . 

108828 

112289 


51089 


Tin . 

471147 

727081 ) 

2.52888 


Vcllitw Mi'tidfl 

401700 

' 768201 

808402 


Military Shin-M 

802<'0 

I 82118 

3791 

N.n.J l)itUi 

80011.8 

' 88.5028 

488.580 

oiliimn’M l)i(to 

480072 

225118 

2(»5854 

I'tiiiitM mid ('olorM 

52(0171 

482715 


876.59 

78282 

IVrfiiUuTy 

300116 

28.5884 



and K-utlii'u warf 

28S(t22 

147671 


90.84.8 

l’nivi«ioiw 


78170(1 

768818 

88618 

Salt . 


1000112 

351 1 1 id ) 

15212.8.S 


Silk Oo-hU 

1110100 

957818 j 

182287 

Sinn'S ... 


1028080 I 

1114'(15 f 

391779 

S|imts .. 

I'uiilx'W and riank*) 

128.520.'; 1 
11,50.506 1 

765222 ! 
13.82598 1 

172997 

469983 

I iiiori‘II.'is 


407012 t 

402840 I 

4672 

t\ines ... 


28,)0718 * 

1804449 


546269 

M •‘•tllrnu 

... 

1580.518 

1092183 


488830 

''iindrUM 

... . 

6762882 

5141323 



1641554 

Morchwjdiao ... 

129125699 ! 

119496.888 

5345094 

14974405 

Invwure 

78672699 i 

3S734059 


39938640 

T.'t.il ntipcos . 

^7798898 

158230447 

5845094 |i 

S 491 3045 
5845094 


Deduct IncroMe 


-I 


Not D«vn\w, UniMH'fl .. 

... 

i’ 

19 50 79.51 
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Statmetii ihomug the aggregate value of the Principal ArUclet 
of Export f 'om CakuUa hy Sea, in 1860-61, compared vith 
similar Exports in 1859-60. 



1859-60. 

1660.61. 

Increase. 

1 

Decrease. ; 

Apparel 

80445 

47219 


33226 

Books 

586 

1010 

424 



Colton Cooils ... 

470936 

308050 


1C2886 

Cotton Wool 

666297 

742389 

86092 


Cowrie.s 

5042 

1(M)8 


4034 

Drugs 

239618 

181894 


57724 

1 Indigo 

15824506 

16075111 

250006 


j Other Sorts .. 

665748 

1099611 

433803 


Grain 

1,5241566 

1799.5364 

2753798 


(lunnieh and Bags 

4299626 

6540702 

1241076 


Hides 

3076770 

6073813 

199704.3 


Horns . • 

93250 

1.55320 

62070 


Juto 

2901688 

4107453 

1205765 


Lao 

776737 

1737286 

060549 


Naval Stores ... .. 

162167 

195596 

33129 


Oils 

693442 

603585 



89857 

. { Bclinr 

33584578 

23033855 

, ^ 

0650723 

OrirM J p^inarcfl 

1)626159 

11785082 

2158923 


jprovipion.s 

236364 

281086 

44722 


8alt-pctre 

43(»7211 

5938863 

1031052 


See<ls 

7041318 

7622236 

680918 


Sliawls, Ca-shmero 

377866i 412128 

34262 


„ . j Piece Goods 

2979986^ 3116191 

136205 


OlLK \ IJiiw iiikI Coeoons 

87('99(HJ' 10C4OC2( 

1930714 


Spirits, Rum 

54,522i 91548 

37026 


Sugar 

9377079 10874229 

1497 15C 


Tallow 

142n29| 206356 

64329 


Tobacco 

267638, 217993 


49645 

Wax and Wax Candles ... 

141521' 153176 

1 1105/1 


Sundries 

1857669| 3023616 

t 1165947 


Total 

123802269 13216279S 

! 18318CD 

» 10048095 

Imiwrts, Re-exported 

8058297 6292501 

. I 


1705796 

Total 

131950566 13845520.'5 

t 1831861^ 

11813891 

Treasure ... • 

1(H)4479 

11 1730275? 

\ 7257965 


Total, Rupees 

14199535 

rj 156758046 

) 2557668C 

) 11813891 

1 Deduct Decrease 



, 11813891 


i 

1 Net Increase, Rupees 

... 

. 13762681 

) 
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Cotton and Indigo ExpaH. 


Of the total tx}>ort of Cottion wool in 1860-61^ the qaantity 
Bent to Hong-Kong wa« Rs. 6,34,718 in valne, and to other 
Cliiim ports Ks. 78,877. To the United Kingdom the value was 
only Rs. ooO, and to North America Rs. 92^7. The only other 
ports to which it was exported were Hamburg Rs. 795, the 
Straits Settlements Rs. 26,397, and Moulmein Rs. 125. 

As tlicre was a mistake in the ofHcial returns of Indigo exported 
last year, w’e give the details in fulK 



185fl-«0. 

1860-61. 

j Incuease. 

Decrease. 

Unitwl Kingdom 

H1918.‘;0 

11366525 

174676 


America, North 

947920 

406757 


481163 

Araiiian OuU 

13593 

579: 

130141 

ikfuryKm .. ... 


14525 

14525 


(Ittpo o( Good 

'm 




523 

Franco 

2(529245 

3393948 

76-4703 


Gibraltar ... 

21398 



21393 

Itanihurgh 

11735 

OOlSOf 4H746 


Fcraian Gulf 

178}(;“> 

2074.37 

28975 


Sun* 

4<»7820 

114842 


292978 

ilond>ay 

421959 

448698 

26739 


Mattvilitmiani 


loo 

100 


lUngtKiii 


122U 

1220 


Total, UuiH'ci 

15824505 

16075111 

1059682 

809070 

IMluct Docir.vw 



80907GI 


Net Increane, Rn)>oo!* 




2.'’>06()6 



Diitg-Volh'ciioiui . — 


1 

Imports. 

K.vroRTs. 

Total. 

1857 58 

1868-59 

1859-00 

1,10.56.698 
1,39.83,80(1 
1,81,35,037 i 

15,60,247 

17,10,450 

22,32,400 

1,26,15,945 

1,56,94,256 

2,03,67,437 

Total, 

[ 4,31.74,541 1 

55,03,097 

4,86.77,638 

Three y«ani' avorago 

1860-61 

1, 43,91, 613t 
1,86,86,304 

18,34,3651 

84,74,914 

1,62,25, 879 J 
2,21,60,218 

IncnsttM over 1859-80, Rnpees 

42,93,790J' 

16,40,648i; 

59,34,3381 


The charges against custom.s were Rupees 6,26,946, or 2J per 
cent, on the gross collections. The net collection.s of customs 
duties, therefore, during 1860-61, were Rupees 2,21,60,218 
against Rupt^es 2,03,67,437 in 1859-60. Of the amount collect- 
ed in 1860-61, Rupees 1,86,85,304 were the produce of import 
duties, and Rupees 34,74,914 of export duties. 
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Shipping.’— 


ASBIVALa. 

1858-60. 

1860-6L 

InCRJUBI. 

DicRRass. 

i 

cc 

1 

H 

1 

2 

c/5 

1 

•wtiqS 

J 

1 

1 05 

J 

CAlcutU 

81/6 

61 6576 

947 

624997 

51 

8421 



Chittagong . . 

77 

9920 

66 

9748 



11 

177 

Cuttack 



4 

1414 

4 

1414 



Balorture 

0 

823 

U 

1886J 

6 

1063} 



Arracan . . 

251 

82549 

226 

112827 


80278 

25 


1‘oorec . . 



6 

2294 

6 

2291 



Tcnaiweriin 

359 

93661 

472 

888171 

113 




Total 

1692|803429 

1736 

841970 

180 

43470} 

86 

4920} 

Deduct Decre.vio 





86 

1920} 



Net IncrcaRc, Uil 





144 

38550 



DSPAUTUKrii. 









Calcutta . . 

1018 

661785* 

908 

59U4D 



no 

70286 

Chittagong I 

GO 

RS96 

100, 

14499 

40 

5603’ 



Cuttack . . 


J 

4 

1414 

4 

1414 



Hil.iHoro , 

11 

969 

isl 

2237} 

7 

1268} 



Arracan 

252 

83366 

2251 

117894 


33528 

27 


PtHtreo 



6< 

2294 

6! 

2294 



Tcn.wdcriiu 

342 

90901 

608j 

78064 i 

266 



128864 

Tktal 

1G33 

846367 1869j 

807352} 

328 ‘ 

44107} 

137 

831224 

I)e<luct Docreaso 


j 

137 



44107} 





! 

. — ■ 

Doerwwo ) 1 



Incroaac 

iaShipi 


1 

186 ui T 0 n- > 

30014} 






— 

lage 




EXTORNAL COMMERCE OF BOMBAV. 

1860-61. 

The Report is compiletl by E. L Jenkins. Enq,, the Acting 
Rc‘p<jrtor Cleiicral From Ist January 1861 t})C value of irnp<jrt« 
and exerts was altered by the general Tariff introduced for the 
whole Empire. The duty on Spirits was raiscsl by Act VII. ol 
1850 from Rs. 1 } to Rs. 3 per imperial gallon, and on Wines 
C2 
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Tratle of Bomlny. 


from Itti. 1 to Krt. 2 per imperial gallou. In respect to these 
articles, there was a falling off in the year 1859-60 as com- 
pared with 1858-59, and there was a further falling off in 
the year under review as compared with 1859-60. There 
was an iucrease in the Imports of Malt Liquor, but as com- 
nared witli 1858-59 a decrease is noticeable. The duty on 
Malt Li(pior was raised by the above mentioned Act from 
5 per cent, ad valarern to 4 Annas per imperial gallon ; or, 
in other words, a hogshead of Beer formerly paid Rs. 2^ as 
duty, wldlo now it pays Rs. 13. In the Export of artich's liable to 
duty tliere wlis an increase in the amount of collections at the 
Bombay Custom Hou.se to the extent of Rs. 1,12,021, chiefly 
owing to tlie increased Exports of Grain, Seeds, Cashmcire Shawls, 
and Saltpetre. Most duty-free articles are entered at the value 
declared by the owner. 

The total value of Imports in 1860-61 was Rs. 18,62,63,013, 
wlieretis in the preceding year the value amounted to Rs. 
19,87,49,906, showing a (lecrease in the value of Impoits to the 
t‘Xtent of R.S. 1,21,86,893. There was an increa.se in Merchandize to 
the (ixtent of 77,151 Rs. ; in Treasure a decrea.se to the extent of 
1,15,02,014 Rs. ; in Homes a decrease to the extent of 10,62,000 
Rs. The total value of exports in 1860-61 was Rs. 19,48,80,399, 
while in l859-(i0 it was Rs. 15,51,54,526, showing an increase of 
Rh. 3,97,25,873. 

The following shews the value of the trade of the Port of Bom- 
bay for the last five years compared with 1860-61. 


■Nns.! 


Y(‘ars. 


Import.s. 


Exports and * 
Re-Exports. 


1 l85.V-.',(; 

2 l856-.*i7 

3 l8.-)7 58 
1 ,l858-.)9 


Rs. 1 
11,57,73,0411 
11,18,46,391! 
16.3I,60,036| 


Rs. 

10.29.19,161 

12,57,93,939; 

14,67,53,599 


! 5 ,IS.)9-60 

' 19, S7, 49, .906 

j 15,51,54,526 

f ; 

i 80,63,14,784 

69,01,30,050 

j 1 Five Years’ average Value 

16,12,68,9.57 

13,80,26,010 

Value for 1860-61 

18,62,63,013 

19,48,80,399 

1 ! Increa.se in 1 860-61... Rs. 

■ 2,49,94,056 

1 j 

1 5,68,51,389 

» •’ ‘r . 

— 
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Imports. — T ho tnuiu was trom tlu‘ iol lowing’ places 


Morrhau- BttlUoi» aiul Total. Increase. Decrease. 
Sptvie. 


FOKBlOJf Embexal 

I’OUTtt. ' 

U Hik'd Kingdom ! 

Aden i 

Afnci. of 

Ainenea, North .. | 

Am-terdinn i 

Antlnan (Jvilf 

Antwerp 

Batavia and Java 

Uotiilxin 

('«pe of Good Hope 

t’ej hn 

(iennany 

(iibraltar 

Gonoa 

lliuulmrg 

Hong-kong 

Ohnia and other Ports 

Prance 

.\Ia<lwr:vMcar 

Mamlla I 

Maurttins ! 

N'apb'S ' 

Now South Wales 
New 7, (-.aland 

Penang, SinCTpore, and 
StrnitH of Malacca 
Persian (Julf 
Rotterdam 
Siam 

Sonm''Hnec and Meckran 

St, Helena 

Snor, 

Sw (sh'ti 

1M)1A\ OK IloMR Pouts, 
lacM inxo I’oins xot 
ItKlTISir, 


Rupees. Rupees. llupt'ca. Rut>i‘cs. 


25.flO.79H 7.H).8l.8M' 

18,10.5*1 21»,rtl,()0l 


.12,202 

H7,04.iHa 

00,28,107 

82,202 

1,78,21,00.5 

10A7i4 

1,36, 1I3 
24,21,086 

.1.»7.<W1 

21, 48, .100 

25,40.1W1 


7,*I.VW6 

50,800 

7,07,786 


5,80,020 

•H,807 

7, 07, •480 

H, 12,287 


36,051 

l,20<i! 

4,21,120 


34.00.137 

41,28.:t.35 

14,01,781 


1I,.1W» 

11 ,.100 

10,700 


10.17, 11« 

l.M.''2l 

1«,11,2U 


87,860 

35,02,570 

1, *28,85,571 

fll,78,147 


14,48,418 

85,5.57 

1.41,871 

2,08,02) 

.\W.141 

1 ,1,17,l.V42i 

8.5..557 
1.41.871 
2, 08, 02.1 
5 8,22,.55,r.<l0 

1 2.08,023 

1,0«,O6!4 
11, .170 

1,25,45,018 

1,:«,.10': 

1 40,70,821 

5 ],83;wo 

i,:i.i,:wo 



Culr-iitta 

Monlnn m 

flO.tXl.tfll 

1,62,7131 

l,in,75,78fl' 44,04,414 

1,5*2.713! 

n.mtt 

llang'xm 

.52,142! 

1 52,1 12- 

37,.170 

Port St Gtvjrfe 

44,10.1' 

44,101! 

1,13,868 

Malabar and Canara, IhTthh 
and Foieign 

1 l.3h77,967 

1 

27,mi 1 ,.12,0.5,020 1 2 1 ,42,038 

18,00,444 

Cutrh 

' 8.5,08,- O'* 

1,51,47.5 87, *20,04.1 

(h»ft, Demauii, and Diu 

5.27,825 

18.252 5,*»,5771 

1 22,074 

(Joncan, Foreign 

.58,6.50 

.58,5.50 

;iO,.5.52 

Guzerat, Foreign 

2.5,;«,88.5 

25,:i'i,885i 

1 15,48,2.14 

Total Company's Rupees 

12,23,70,87(1 

6,38,92,14.1 18,62,61,013 1,22^1^ 

2,47,22,000 


Deduct Increase 





Not Decrease in 1800-81, 


Tui nvotrsBiA 


38 
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Exportt from Bombay. 


Exports- 


M 0 r c h a n- Bullion and 
dize. Specie. 


IncmuM), Decease. 


Rupees. I Rupee.**. Rupees. Rupees. Rupees. 


FoKEiox on Kxtbrsal 
Fours. 

I’ulU**! Kingdom 
A<l<*u 

Afrioa, ('oast of 

Aincnra, Nortli 

Ainlicrst 

AinMlrf'rdam 

Aiituirp 

Arahinii Oulf 

Batavia and Java 

(’sjw of Gowl lloiKJ 

('ey Ion 

(«cnon 

(Jernmny 

('Jil)rHltiir 

llnng-kong 

Cliiua and other I'orts 

Franco 

MvlagaNcnr 

Ranilinrg 

I.UIhui 

Manilla 

Manrltiii** 

Now Zealand 
Now South Wales 
.Ntirway 
Pegu 

INtmnr, Singnixiro, and 
Straits of Malacca 
Persian <»ulf 
Iloltordain 
Siam 

Sniunoaucc and Mi'ckrau 

Sues 

Swislon 

Trieste 

l.vniAX OB Homb Pi'KTS. 
ixcLi‘i»i>o Poms 
SOT Uutxisit. 

Caltniita 

Moulnu'in 

Ktingtsui 
Fort St. (t’oorgt* 

Mnlatwr ami (’.anara, Hritl*«h 
and Forcimt 
Cutrh 

(it«a, Deinaun, and Dhi 
(’oncan, Poroip* 

(iuaerat, Fon'lgn 


7,<«).00,.X‘tl l,90,59.60fl 

10.7n.tW 1,12,000 


r.l3.r.i».l5>ti 2,83.4«,2fKt 

7 1.70 .-.70 


10,lW,r)So 6,si,92l> 

9(M> 900 

1 , 2 W 

7 «,.‘M >0 1KVH) 


15,00*) 18,71,001 48,953 

20.21.'5| 20,215 

1.00,525 

07,81,7« l..U77,074l 20.00.497 

22, .10.440 4H..‘*t*.fl74 

1,10,952 fl,.17,7m 20,752 

40.749 

99.500 4,22,328 


Total Company’* Rnpe J. 18.13.87,2r2 1,34,98,127 19,48,80,39^ 5,31,38,2011 1,34.12,418 


IVsluri Docreaae 


Net Incrcaae in lWI0«8t 
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Cwtoms Jtewenw of fhe Oontinental Ports. 


CoNTiNENTAl^ PORTS. — On tho line of coast from Cambay to 
Goa there are 50 Government Porte within tho Bombay Presi- 
dency. Of those only which have trade with Foreign Porte or 
with Indian Ports beyond the Presidency, are details given. 


, 

\ mount of Im- 

ilmoiint of Ex 

rotal Amount 

Names of Ports. 

port Ciwtoins 

port Cuatoms 

of Customs 

received. 

received. 

received. 

Ouzerai Division. 

Ks. As. P. 

Rs* A a. P. 

Rs. As. P. 

Broach 

1,685 U 11 

11,587 7 6 

13,273 3 6 

Bulsar 

1,145 9 4 

4,273 4 8 

6,418 14 0 

Chowraay ... 

Dholera 

3,446 5 1 

249 5 0 
38 10 7 

249 6 0 
3,484 15 8 

Gogo 

Jumlxwseer 

695 0 8 

174 i:) 7 

869 14 3 

83 7 « 

313 3 7 

396 11 3 


867 13 9 

857 13 9 

Olpar 

Parcholo ... 

Parnerah ... 


136 2 11 

130 2 11 


.33 12 0 

33 12 0 

675 14 7 

2,926 0 4 

3,501 14 11 

Surut 

Wagra 

1,761 0 7 

13,040 9 8 

15,701 10 3 

65 8 3 

65 8 3 



Total 

9,393 1 10 

34,596 11 10 

43,089 13 8 

Concan Division. 




Alibaugh ... 

498 10 6 

446 11 5 

945 5 11 

Basseiu 

2,473 14 8 

1,389 6 6 

3,863 6 l' 

Caranjah ... 

53 8 8 

4,337 5 6 

4,389 14 2 

Ohorebunder 

11 4 10 

2,480 10 3 

2,491 15 1 

Malwan 

752 8 2 

42 15 2 

795 7 4 

Oomermum 

Pan well 

45 13 10 

223 8 0 

269 6 10 

16 0 0 

5,105 5 a 

6,120 6 3 
199 4 9 

Raji)ooree ... 

186 9 3 

12 11 e 

Rutnaghorry 

1,590 10 11 

21 0 4 

1,611 11 3 

Soovemdroog 

1,403 14 1 

688 15 C 

2,092 13 6 

Tarni|)oro ... 

2,798 14 7 

2,147 4 S 

4,946 2 9 

Tromoay ... 

184 14 3 

10,416 2 2 

10,601 0 6 

Unjunwell ... 

699 3 1 

0 13 S 

700 0 3 

Vingorla ... 

1,786 11 a 

1 347 8 1 

2,134 3 4 

Viziadroog 

2,098 14 £ 

1 541 8 1 

2,640 0 10 

Total 

14,599 8 1C 

) 28,201 13 ( 

) 42,801 6 10 

Total Ports. 




Grand Total 

23,992 10 i 

1 62,798 8 1C 

) 86,791 3 6 
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Coftdn Tradt of Bombay. 


The Import Customs duty in almost entii*ely levied on Co- 
coauntH, S^», Timber, Salt, and Salt Fish, amount of 
Export duty levied is, on the whole, a large item ; 3 Pies per 
Indian maund of Salt is levied on Exports to British Ports on 
the Malabar Coast ; 1 Anna per Indian maund is levied on Ex* 
ports to Foreign Ports on the Malabar Coast. 

Cotton. — The quantity of Cotton imported at Bombay irt 
1800*61 was 34,69,27,071 lbs. ; and the value, calculated at the 
rate of Rs. 108 per Bombay candy of 784 lbs. avoirdupois, was 
Rs. 4,74,74,323. During the preceding year the quantity im- 
ported was 28,66,31,320 lbs. of the value of Rs. 4,73,58,451. 
Cotton is for the most part exported to Great Britain and China. 
The (pianiity exported in 1859-60 and 1860*61 was as fol- 
lows : — 


NftmeM of Pliicca. 

1^9-60. 

1860-61. 

Qii.aiitity. Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

To Orent Uritain 
iTo (liiiia 

To otluT plncos 

lU. 1 Rui>oofl. j 

24,11.98,027 8,65,03,948 

5, 81. .52,248 1,27,08.3261 
2,19,18,742 38,49,s96i 

11 «. 

27,88,68,126 

6.61,44,785 

1,03,80,983 

Rupees. 

5,3.5,23,208 

1,44,38,732 

18,29,704 

Total Hu. 

82,12,04,017 6,80,57,170 85,63,98,894i 6,97.91,644 

! ! 


Full details of the places whence the cotton mrpmied into the 
port of Bombay from the last live yeans will be found in the fol- 
lowing table : — 




StKit^ment ahoxving the Quantity of Cotton Imported into the Port of Bomhuy for the last Four Year^ 
distinguishing the Districts from whence it was brought to Bomixxy. 


Cotton Imported into Bombay. 
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20,29,81,531 3,53,82,258 23,77,8S,595| 4,27,04,917 28,66,31,320 4,73,58,4511 34,59,27,971 4,74,74,323 
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Cotton Espoi'tcd from Bombaif. 


Details of the quantity and value 


1857 08. I80F.59. 


To WHAT Plack. 

Quantity Value Quantity. | Value. 


! 

Ibi. 

llupec.s. 

lb.s 

Unpecs. 


40,1*21 

0,8.00 

50,738 

6,750 

Afl'ica, (’oast of 


20,100 

30 , 12.8 

4,220 

Amenea, North 

i;} 

4,o.jO 



ArnsUM'dam 

27,7iV2iM 

3,0.1,000 

15 71,130 

1,.^5,7()0 

Antwerp 


1,^3,330 



Arahiantiulf 


1 3,5.>< ' 

3,ll,:i'.»3 

01,12.) 

,,, . i llon'i-kon;^ 


26..*>3,o:)l 

3,31.-28,5>0 

08,12,770 


I'j.s, 1 i'',os 2 

11,1-2,518 

51,70.: 00 

10, *20, 70-2 

Fratuo 


13,.5.'),0( •() 

4 1 ,524 

8,759 

(lono.\ ... 

4h.7o,.')(;i) 

6, 37 , .500 



(lermauy 

UV)},:121 

1,51,3 10 

5.01, -27 2 

1,00,120 

(iiltialtiir 

31,2fMl2 

4,37,1*2.5 

17.8 ' *,072 

2.47,030 

(Jreat IJritain. . 

18, '15 

3. 13, .10, 1)0.5 

15, 7v, 80, 410 

2,08,0 1,309 

'Hainhuri' 

ii,.v»,nb8 

1,52,1.50 



Madaj^.vneai’ ... 



... 


Mauiitiu'* 

6,7 2e 

1,4'»0 



Norway 


' 




Penang?, Singiqxne, and 



1 28 74,31-2^ 


Hlraits of MaUcca 

5C.17 948 

0,30,870 


5,00 .531 

Persian tSnlf 

41,1 r.i 

3,;»48 

1 2,05,501) 

38,55 1 

lloUerdaiu 

8,03,700 

2,28,IHK) 

1 ! 


Smin 

1,20,341 

18,4-20 

1 ; 
') ..... 

i 

Trieste 

20,2*2,101 

4,16,720 

i ... 



('alcntta 

0,1^42.‘> 

1,0.0.’ 75 

j 33 7-2,400 

6,42,877 

Malabar ainl (Janara. 





Hntish 

5,01,8 10 

07,010 

8,000 

i.ooo 

M»\labar, Foreign 

14,7 *^4 

1,320 

, 63,728 

6,400 

Porta in (’uteli 

l,'2no 

105 

784 

120 

(um, D'Muaun, and Din 

1,876 

310 

, 1,232 

205 

(luzerat, British aiul 



1 


Foreign 

20,140 

3,240 



(Vmean do. do. 

1,23-3 

i;n 

' 1.412 

205 

Scindo 

5*2,864 

, 5,575 

i 

1 

17,930 

1,675 

ToUl 

1 

£4,07, 3.3, J87| 4,03,77.704 

20,69,15,874 

3,05,75,639 

1 



Cotton Exported from Eomlnti/. 
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Exported are seen boluw ; — 


1859-60. 

1860 61. 

Average of Five Years. 

Quantity. 

Valuu. 



Quantity 

Value. 

— 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Uupees. 

lb.s. 

1 

Rupoea. 

Ibfl. 

Rupees. 

2, -27 ,640 

38,610 

1,11,272 

18,02(' 

95,917 

15.23t 

42,672 

6,540! 18,7611 

2,025 

64 322 

8,389 

8.r)(),71'2 

1,11,496 



1,76,1 2( 

23,109 

10,38,128 

1,46,700 

7,84,000 

l,28,0l>0 

15,39,324 

2,03. 86(' 





8.21,632 

1,18,341 

4,32 215 

85.215 

4,90,176 

82.728 

3,85’936 

j65,239 

6,55,3(),^^0 

1,21,99,711 

6,61,44,785 

1,44,38,732 

3,37,05.841 

72,21 033 

26,15,368 

5,03.615 



97, 56, 621 

16,25.679 

9,4 1,914 

1,52,510 

1 4.29,288 

2,83,56!) 

28, 14, 6(H) 

4.03,131 





)5,I9,s|8 

1,94,741 

54,31,080 

7.47.6SO 

14,13,552 

2,32,817 

16 88,646 

2,48,197 


l,30.7(Wi, 


12 85,760 

1.75, .551 

24,11, 93, (i27 

3,65,03,948, 27,88,68, 12(* 

5,35,23,208 

21,86,16.939 

.3,66,24,217 

21,62 5(i() 

4.23,525! li,6l,24(» 

1,46,32<; 

10 97,7.54 

1.70,119 

392 

80 



7m 

16 

812 

115 

11,7611 

2,850 

0,266 

1,23.3 


6,89,900 

75,300 

1,17,992 

15,060 

74 06,664^ 

15.31,880 

34,60,464 

6,96,168 

40.04,717 

7, 62, .54 1 

(i9,475! 

6,795 

91,112 

15,262 

97,384 

; 13,241 

’ 1 






3,31,3.58 

65,06.5 

1 

1 




24, 0(59 

3,684 

1 




8,24,886 

1,20.054 

24,32,752 

4,64,709 

6.88,02; 

1,31,315 

10,05,930 

' 2,96,771 

1 


12,740 

1,181 

1.06,.551 

19,958 

i 


7 840 

7<ioj 

17,270 

1,684 

172 

. 35 

61,488 

9,475i 

1 2,921) 

1,975 

i 




622 

103 

1,344' 

185 

1,288 

70 

4.793 

715 

5,214, 

521 

14,112 

1,169, 

4,K7o; 

44H 

32,760j 

2,600 

30,6<H 

2,705j 

29,06yj 

2,731 

32, 12,64, Ol7j 5,30,57, 170 

35,63,93,894 j 

5,97,91,044 ! 28,07,57,985| 4,84,02,180 
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Cudoms, Salt and Opitini. 


CusTO\fS Di’TV — tlnaiirial rosiilts of the Customs, Salt 
duty and Opium a(lministrati()n an; soen below, sliewing a net 
incn'asc over tli(3 previous year of Rs. 80, 18,1)1-0. 



1859-GO 



1860-61. 


Jii'lClJitA. 

\U. 

A. 

p 

R.^. 

A. 

p. 

riMpnrt Duly 

8I..II5TS 

0 

11 

SO, .55, 492 

14 

1 

Kxiidi't Dtily 


13 

5 

7,48,985 

7 

8 

huly on SpiriU imported fiom Ix-yond the 
1'] (‘hidi'iiey 




2,53,875 



3,59,021 

5 

1 

5 

4 

Still in.'id I'liiy on Spirits mamif.icturtd 




5,02,995 



mid« r Act MI. (d 18.V2 in the l*icKi<Unc) 

5.3G.377 

10 

0 

9 

2 

Duly <jn Salt iinpotU-d hv I..ind and Si a 

1,71,102 

7 

11 

1,78.0.51 

10 

9 

K.XLiac Duty on Salt o nio\cil fioin the S.ilt- 







I’.itu in llic l‘icHldi n< y 

34,3.a,7fl 

8 

10 

30,10.300 

3 

5 

I'nmtit'r hntii'H . ) 

(is cn.H 

3 

11 

6.5,01 7 

4 

8 

'I'raiHit DntiiM I 

49..V21 

5 

*2 

51,029 

1 

11 

Inipoit Dut v on Tohm i-o t 

Spci i.d do do 1 

73.S.'9 

3 

7 

1.32.101 

4 

3 

1,12.."m5 

0 

11 

1,12,183 

3 

0 

(Jjound Hint on Salt I*.in< and l*iopru-tai\ 







Slrnc m (he nah- pion cds i>l S.ilt 

1,17,115 

15 

0 

91,123 

3 

8 

< 1 in/4i^.ii 1 nec lA'Cri 

3.0 11 

8 

0 

4,117 

8 

0 

’roli,»c(.o do 

3<'0 

0 

" 

298 

0 

0 

I’l-olita Ity the Kale of Conll-i it*d .;nd nn 







dcnalnid tJoinln and oiln i I’ctty ItcniH 

9 .'i22 

8 

0 

5,320, 

13 

8 

WalchoiH.' Ih nt 

1 1.121 


G 

15..511 

7 

5 

( 'ran*' Collc' tioiw 

2,.7oU 

0 

0 

3,1.13 

5 

4 

Ui^piitiv l-'i'CH in (oi/ciaf 'ind (’onmn 

5. '.78 

12 

0 

5,62.5 

1.5 

II 

,\nchoraj^c in (Ju/ci.it . | 

710 

11 

0 

617 

13 

6 

11 aid Fees 1 


G 

9 

12,34 4 

4 

5 

Tot \] Rnpco 

' l.li>.7'!.77l 

14 

9’! l,32.}8.1(:(i 

7 

3 

t'piiun I'.i-M 

1 l..T{.*.j.:ou 

n 

( 

2, 1 l.on.t'ioo 

0 

II 

(ntcicHt on Opium n<»ondiea 

' 21,^99 

G 

1) 

11. 59.8 

8 

3 

Totil Kiipi-.'i 

' 2.:*i.t:i,;57i 

r, 

3 

3,76.90,6.58 

1.5 

6 

Sli.xila Fight Dues 

•1 >09 

3 

II 

.5.983 

I.i 

0 

Tot UupccM 

2.9 l.*i9.183 

8 

3 

3.76 n.l.iipj 

12 

6 

I’oit Fund of the I'oit of I’onihay 

i 1 1.5,on9 

S 

3 

1,2 : 972 

.K 

3 

Poll I’niid of the Hull of t'amha) 

* 2»’., l^S 

0 

nl 27,>5(i 

9 

0 

To‘.d Hnpo , 

2.9<:.lo;}si 

(t 

6 

3.78.18.171 

13 

p 

/•Vz-f Itj (hf l/.«t^r 

Fc<-» 

'i.'ltl 

10 

( 

.5.1.52 

4 

0 

' i«unng Feen 

0 ita; 

t> 

r 

9.. 5 12 

0 

0 

Fi!..mzn Fcch 

•1 I.'i7 

8 

t) 

1,0 4 437 

8 

0 

'riiin porting Fe. a 

,^.83.5 

0 


20 .5 h) 

i) 

0 

IMoU a tendance Fo« « 

050 

n 

f 

] 1,08U 

0 

0 

T'til Hui*rt.- 

. 0t..’0.’> 

•1 

1 

! 1.40.721 

12 

0 

(.TandTotil iFuve.' 

2,9*1, 74.9 IG 

2 

t 

* 3,79,89,193 

9 

9 

Poduct - d>iaw Imv k, Kefund^, Ki»taMi-«h 




1 



ments and other fh.arge« 

11.. 5 8.802 

15 


I 14, .54, 104 

2 

7 

Net .Vmeunt Iv n'ee< 

1 2.8.'>,1G.14‘3 

3 

2 

' 3,65, 3.5, osy 

7 

2 
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SniPPlNO — The miiiilxT of Vessels wliioh arrived and depart- 
ed diirino the year iShO-dl was as follows : — 

A rvlraf.'i. 


1 ' ' " 

Description 

essels. 

Tons. 

Cnder Riiti>h Colors 


.‘h:i7.lOU 

„ Ane'rioan 

.‘17 

3:),r>(;n 

„ French „ 


10.020 

Otlier „ 

fh 

2^,1.20^ 

Tefal 

o.nS 

Cl 3,1 733 

Steamers 

S7 

(il),.').H1 1 

Total \h‘^M'ls and S'o'aniers 

(III) 

l-.H'i.T').'')! 

Native ( 'raft 

7;hi7 

2,87,312 

(Jrand I'ot.d 

8,007 

7, 70, 0(17] 

Ih fii/rfii re. 't. 



I)e-<aipi on 1 

Vh'ssels. 

Tons, 

Ciider lh’iii>h Colors 

' Fio 

3,30,0133 

,, American ,, 

1 dd 

3i,8:i(; 

Frelieh 

1 :u 

1 C^03] 

Other „ 

■ 8o 

10,1 lo] 

Tu(al 1 

‘ mSO 

CO Cl 08 ; 

Steamers 

80 

r,!),.a;i8l 

Total VisM'ls and Stca'inmns 

()10'1..0.T7d7 

Native Craft 

r)At'y 

i 

2, Hi, ■■(()■) 

Grand Total 

i i 


The Fourth Part of the Report c«>ntaiiis stuteiuentK of the ship- 
ping and trade of Kurraehee furnislied )>>' the ( 'olleetor r)f (his- 
toms, who is not uinler the control of the B^^rnhay (’ominissioner 
of Customs. The ,sej)arate Kcjx>rt of the Tnule of Sind will he 
analysed when published. 
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Pegu — Justice — - Police —Jails, 


ADMINISTRATION OF PEGU. 

1860-61. 

The report on the administration of Pegu for the year 1860- 
61 is Hulmiitted as usual hy Colomd Phayre. 

Cml Judirc. — Tlu‘ iminher of appeals was 740 ; of original 
Buitii 21,365 ; and of miscellaneous suits 3,126, l)eing a decrease 
of 220 appeals, 1 ,930 original suits aiul 274 miscellaneous cases. 
Tlio (lecreasi; was mainly owing to the introduction of stamps on 
law papers from 1st Jum‘ 1H(J0. The value of property in litiga- 
tion was Rs. 24.21,109, of whicluiearly half was litigated in the 
district Gourt of Rangoim ahun*. The perci'iitage of Europeans 
who n'sort to the couHs is 52 5, of Burmese 1 6, of natives of 
India 161, and of CHiinese 2 4. 

(Jmninnl Jndlre. — ^'fhe number of pri.soners brouglit to trial 
was 20,596. The number convicted was 12,898, and acejuitted 
7,357. The proportion of convict i«)ns to arr(*st.s was (12 per cent. 
The number of prisoners remaining und(‘r trial was 191, le.s8 than 
1 perc(*nt. of tho.se brought to trial. Over 15, OIK) witnesses were 
exainimsl, of whom three-fourths w('n' detainecl one day. There 
were forty-two ap}v<'als in criminal cases to the (JomniiKsioner s 
(’o\irt. In 38 ot these the decisions of the lowtT (a)urt.s W(‘re 
confirmed. In the Ses.sions Court 77 pri.sonei^ were put on their 
trial; 53 wore convicted; 21 wore ac([uitted and 17 remained 
under trial at the close of the year. 

Police . — Crimes of the hrst cla.ss, were 45 in nund»er against 
50 in 1859. Of tin* !2 dacoities with murder 9 occurred in the 
Promt* district, and lus was the cJist* in previous years the gangs 
came from the Burme.se territories. Of 22,292 persons supposed 
to have been concerned in crimes of every ih'scriptiun 20,593 
were arrested and brought to trial. Of the.se 12,998 were con - 
victetl, 7,357 actpiitted, and the rest otherwise disposed of. The 
number of convictions was 12 in 100 of the whole population. 
The prt)perty stolen amounted to Rs. 1,65,495, of which only to 
the value of 36,328 was rocovereti. The general decrease of 
crime was 9 per wnt. f 3 f 

Jaih. — The buildings remained in the same state as before. 
At some stations tlie convict labour was tunuMl to good account 
it»r the improvement of the towns, by drainage and the tilling up 
of swamps. Iiuioor laljour was carried out as far as practicable. 
No attempts were made to instruct the convicts in reading and 
writing. Of the Burmese pri.soners 65 98 could read or wTite or 
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both, of the Karens 25 00, of the Chinese 57*76 and of other 
Asiatics 71 00. Tlie average cost of each prisoner was Rs. 89-6-2 
per annum. In all the jails except those of Rangoon and Thara- 
wa<ldy the cost wiis moderate. 

The revenue demand for the year amounted to 
Rs. 51, .5 2, 035. That for the previous yetir was only Rs. 45,88,705. 
The loail taxation not included in the imperial revenue was 
Rs. 2,09,194. 

Laud Jiecenue , — The year wjus favourable for agriculture. An 
increase occurred in the cultivated area of almost every province. 
More land was taken up ; and new land cidtivated in former years 
tax free, became liable to asse.s8ment. In Pegu the land is held 
alludially, and the esbite-s in the Rangoon district are on the 
averag<‘ le.ss than nine acres each. It is found to be difficult to 
induce so many small proprietors to be all of one mind, and tho 
majority of them, for the present, do not see the advantage of 
lojwcs for a term of years. In tho report of last year it was stated 
that tho c\dtivators of the country refused to sell their rice ex- 
cept at vi‘ry high prices. The harvest of 1860-61 was very 
plentiful ; tlie coii.seipumcii has been that notwithstanding a con- 
siderable increase in the export of rice during tho early part of 
1861, price.s have been lower. The average price of cargo rico, 
fur too bubhels, during 1859-60 wasRs. 147 ; in 1860-61 it waa 
Ik 102. 


Tho export for tho two years was as 

follows : 


Expoutkd 

1859-60. 

Tons. 

1«60-61. 

Tons. 

By soil, 

40^47 


By river 

39,606 1 

63,171 

Total, 


133,434 


The greater portion of the grain sent by river is unhuskod, so 
that the quantity does not represent tho same amount of grain 
as that extorted by sea, which is all cargo rice. But in addition 
to tho fjuantity sent by river which passes through the Custom 
House, it is estimated that from ten to twelve thousand tons of 
unhusked rice, are carted across the frontier at various points. 

Capitation Tax . — The amount of increase on this tax was 
about six and a half per cent. The rates remained the same and 
the increase was due to an increase of population and more ac- 
curate returns. 
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F inker le^. — There was a small increase. 

In Excise there was a considerable decrease. 

Th(3 (JuHtoTfis showed an increase of lis. 2,75,000 caused by a 
^eater ([uaiitity of goods being imported from the United Kiug- 
(lom, and partly also by the higher rate of duty on cotton twist 
which took effect in March 1800. The value of imports and 
exports by sea and on the Frontier for 1859-00 was i*2,879,865, 
and for 1860-01 £3,050,329. 

The Income Tax for the nine months ending 30th April 1861 
amounted to Rs. 129,301. Tin* tax yieidinl fully as much a.s was 
anticipated throughout tlu‘ province. It took etfect only in the 
clii(;f towns. 

Fdnmtwa . — llie Government school at Rangoon was i aspect - 
(‘d and reported upon by the local committee during September 
1800, The committ(;e recoinmc'mhsl that it .should be broken 
Uj>, and the amount allowed for its support disbur.se<l in grants 
to the varioas private H«‘hool.s in the province. The missionary 
and other schools continued to }>rogrcss. 

PMic Works. — The amount allotted for 1860-1)1 was ten 
and a quarter lakh.s. This was not excecMled. iron rooting to 
the valiuj of al)out seventeen thousand rupiM's was received and 
used during tlm year. At 'rounghoo considerable progre.s.s was 
mad(} with the redoul»t umh'r construction. At Thayet-myo tem- 
porary buildings wen? erected in lieu of artillery ban acks dcs- 
tro)Cil by tire. At Rangoon the powder magazimM\ as completed. 
Other buildings in progrt'.ss wen? completed. 

Electric Tcuyrapk. — A line was extonded from Promo acros.s 
tlie Arracan liills to the island of Runree and thence to Akyab, 
which brought Rangoon hitt) communication with Calcutta. A 
line to connect Rangoon with Moulmoin wjus proji'cted. 

Marine . — A considerable reduction was can'ied into effect. 
The cost of tin* Flotilla was Rs. 1,86,215 and of the Dockyard 
Rs. 2,16,599. 'fhe receipts for private freight and pas.sengers 
amounted to Rs. 47,282, and the pro Jorma charge for Govern- 
ment freight was Rs. 1,38,239. The earnings of the Flotilla 
more nearly covered the exjxmditure in 1860 than in any former 
your. Tlie reeeipt.s from the Port funds amounted to Rs. 41,927 
and the diabursemonts to Rs. 60,108. The number of vessels 
that arrived at Rangoon and Bassein during the year was 449 
with a tonnage of 151,218. The number of departures was 464 
with a tonnage of Rs 145,350i. 

Fimnciai — ^Tho revenue increased five lakhs and the expen- 
diture was reduced upward.s of half a lakh. 

Political, — Friendly relations were maintained with the King 
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/Vyw — its Poj)ttlation ond Forests, 

of Biirmah. lu February 1861 an entire Shan tribe from the 
petty state called Tsaga, on the North East quarter of the 
Toungoo district, was attacked by a Burmese force and fled into 
British territory. They settled in Toungoo. Affairs in Yunan 
were still disturbed. A regular coinage was for the first time 
issued as a currency by the Burmese Government. The coin is of 
silver, weighing about 252 grains troy. It has on the obverse a 
peacock, the device of the Royal Family of Burmah, and on the 
reverse the date of the present King s accession to the throne. 

Military . — During the year 1860-61 a considerable reduction 
was made in the strength of the native infantry force, and of the 
Artillery hitherto mainUiined in the Province. The Pegu Light 
Iiifantry Corps was broken up. It was raised in l852-53lby 
Lieutenant Colonel Nuthall of the Bengal Army, and was com- 
posed principally of natives of Pegu with a few Malays. The 
officers were for the most part appointed to the Police. Many 
of tlie men also took service in that force. The number was 
redu(!od to 188 at the latest date. It was decided to nniss the 
troop.s f(ir the future at the three principal positions Rangoon, 
Thayet-myo and Toungoo. 

PviKtlation . — The population amounted to 1,011,310 against 
018,731 in 1850, The increase was partly <lue to the mori^ com- 
plete returns obtained and partly to a great imiuigration from 
the Burman territory. The number of men was 335,017, of 
women 316,110, of boys under 15 years of age 205,507, and of 
girls under 15 years of age 181,307. The population of Rangoon 
and the suburbs was found to be 55,881. 

Forests . — Large tracts were examined. A canal was dug to 
form a channel for the waters of the 8hway-lay .stream in the 
southern part of the Pronie district. On that stream and its 
tributaries tliere were 140,000 first class teak trees. Tin; num- 
ber of logs actually brought down during the year wjvs 13,917. 

In addition to these 3,400 logs, which had been paid for, were 
dragged down to the water s edge, and only re(|uire(l to be fioate<l 
off when the water rose. The number of logs actually sohl was 
8,834, against 15,416 last year. The average rate realized was 
Rs. 25 against Its. 15 the previous year. About 4,200 logs re- 
mained in store at the dep6ts on 30th April 1861. The value of 
timlxjr on hand in the forests and at the depots, and the value 
of timber sold but of which the price had not been realized on 
30th April 1861, wasRs. 1,08,000 

Survey . — During the year ending 30th April 4,000 square 
miles of country were surveyed, and one hundred and seventy- 
seven miles of river triangulation complete<l. The total area 
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surveyed to that date was 30,855 square miles. The total cost 
of survey was Rs. 3,01,056. 

VacciiuUion. — Very little success was met with during the 
year. ^ ^ , 

lloiipitnls and DUpensaries. — In the Rangoon dispensary 
121) in-door and 592 out-door patients were treated during the 
year. At the dis{>onsary of Thayet-myo VJ in-door and 612 out- 
door patients were treated. 

MlMcdlancous . — The position of the Port of Dalhou.sie was found 
to 1)0 unfavo\iral)le. The custom house was withdrawn to 
llissfin, ai)out 70 miles up the river. The soldiers’ garden at 
Rangoon maintained its usefulnohs. A regiment of Volunteers 
was embodu'd, consisting of 13 othcers and 175 rank and tile, 
'fwo memlx^rs of the Police and Finance Commissions, Mr. R. 
Temiile of the Beng.d Civil Service, and Colonel H. Bruce, C. B., 
visited the province of Pegu during the year, and embodied their 
views in a report upon the affairs of the fo)ir provinces of British 
Burniah. Nearly all the reductions and improvements in the ad- 
ministration recommended by them had been, or were being, 
cari’ieil out. A geological survey of Pegu and the adjoining pro- 
vinces was sanctioned. Thirteen salt springs were visited. One, 
of unusual riehne.ss, wim caiKd)le of yielding 920 lbs. of salt daily. 
Petroleum wjus found in tlw towu.ship of Myanoung, but appa- 
rently not of sutheient quantity to be profitably extracted. Traces 
of coal w'ere found, but no iiulication of a seam of any value. 
A steam mill for husking and cleaning rice was established at 
Rangoon. It turns out 250 tons of rice daily. A locality fora sani- 
tarium wjis looked for. The only place found wa.s a plateau on 
the hills eiist of Toungoo, in 19' North Lixtitude. It is damp and 
inaec<\s.sible. A .saniUirium on the sea coiust would be ])referable. 
Riingooii itself is shown to be a remarkably healthv station for 
troop.s. The average admissums per 1000 of stnmgth of Euro- 
peans for tlireo years ending March 1860 were 1020. The ave- 
rage of deaths per 1000 was 16 20. Dr Ranking remarks upon 
these liguros. “ These tables e.xhibit the climate of Rjingoon in 
a most favourable light, not only as compared with stations in 
India, but even when viewed in relation to the mortuary rates 
jH'rtaining to British troops in any quarter of the globe. With 
sueli a low death rate as has pertained to this station for the last 
tiiree years, it becomes a question whether any localityjwithin the 
piovinco will fountl .so deseiwing of the name of sanitarium as 
tloes the station of Riuigoon.” 
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ADMINISTRATION OF COORG. 

1860-61. 

Thk report on the administration of Coorg for 1860-61 is sub- 
mit tetl by Captain H. M. Eliott, the Superintendent, on the 18th 
of June 1S61. 

Tlie Revenue amounted to Rs, 2,73,120 being an inereaso of 
R^. S, 023-12- 1, and the expendit\ue to Rs. 1,13,617 being an 
inerease of Rs. (),!)01-7-1 1. The surplus was Rs. l,5y,l'72-l.>-7, 
bc'ing Rs. 2,000 more than that of hist year. 

Land The increase on the actual cultivation of 

land leaving revaonie Wits etjual to Rs, 8,218-6-6, or Rs. 4,000 
more than the increase of 1859-60. Koomery cidtivation was 
strictly prohibited. 

Other Rere)iue . — From Excise a revenue of Rs. 49,640-11-10 
was di rivcd, showing an iucimsc of Rs. 13,053-11-10 over the 
previous ye.ar. No revimue was gained from Stam})s, none hav- 
ing been n'ccivt'd for sale. Abkarry was taken ninhir Govern- 
ment management and nmlized Rs. 48,616, whicli Wiis Rs. 1 1,566 
move than the contractors gave. The amount of Income Tax 
returned was Rs. 1,095, which was only the pci*centagc 8to})pcd 
on tioverninent Halarif*s. The assessment of the district wjw not 
completed. The lump and punchayet system would be adopted 
as tlu‘ most .suitable. It wjis expected that Rs. 7,0(M) would be 
obtained. 

C(>(}'ee . — The revenue from this source was Its. 32,1 03 being an 
inenase of R.s. 4,161. The year was not a favourable one for 
coObe. Out of 1,29, 869 J raaunds exported no less than 1,17, 223 j 
maumls were exported by natives, and only 12,645 J by Euro- 
peans. 

Mohaiur-pha . — The amount realized was Rs, 11,887 being an 
increase of Rs. 386, No deduction was mfwle for income* tux. 
The deduction would be provided for in the a8ses.sment of the 
tax. Cardamums yielded Rs. 2,187 more than tlie previous 
year. 

MUcelhineons . — The unrollocted balance at the cml of the 
year amounted to Rs. 75,211, being Rs, 10,537 over the balance 
of the jH-evious year. The balance on Jiccount of arrears was only 
Rs. 706. Three royal tig(‘rs and nineteen cheetas were killeJ. 
The population amounted to 1,19,161 as nearly as could be ascer- 
tained. 

Judicial . — During the official year 1,014 original suits were 
filed in the different cutcherries ; 985 of these were disposed of, 
E2 
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and 1()2 rr*in/iinod nn hand. The valno of proporiy suod for was 
Hs. of which Rs tl ,101* was (h‘cro(Ml. Twoiity-ono appeal 

suits dojxMideil on 3()tli April 1 MOO, and 274 were instituted dnr- 
in;; th(“o(hci;d year Two cases of poisonirii^, two highway rol)h(‘ri('s, 
and two arsons wtni* hronj^ht t(j trial. Thi' value of pnjperty 
slolfji was 11^ 7at) Tldrty-thrc‘0 Courts of Inquest were held 
dniin;^^ the 12 months. 


RKPOllTON INDIAN LKClSLATlON 

i8n()-(;r 

Aers — The Act. p.is.sed dnimi^ the year were Nos XXT to 
Mil i>f 1 Stitt ami N^^^ I.toXl.ot l.Stil ; — 

Jc/ A'.\7. f|/’l'^t>t) (An Art for (he lieijistration of Liferari/, Scirnti/iCf 

tunl ifcfhlr Siirtettea) 

Art X X fl of' iStJt) (An Art to renorc certain tracts on the Eastern 
Inriter of (hr tXiiffajomf Dtst net from the jnrisilir/ion of the tril/u- 
mils t sfiitihshrA muter the t/enrral Iie^/ulations amt Aefs) 
jiet XX III (f IStiO (An Act to amend Aef XXI of I Sod, to ronsoti- 
da/e <t:ul amend the Utw retatnuj to the Ahkarce Jtevniue m the 
rrrddrori/ if End If illiam in Iteiujal). 

Art X X 1 1’ of IStJt) (An Art for the solemnization of Marriages in 

In ha III/ ordained Afinisters of the (*hurrh of Sndland) . 

Aef XXr. of ISGt) (An Act for the /cry of Port dues in the Port of 
Jlas'sein) 

Art XX I f of ISGO (An Act to amend Art Vf fT of \^f)o. relating 

to the ofJire and duties of Administrator (ieneral). 

Act A.V i'll ()/’ ISGO (.ta Act for farilitatinij the eoUeetion of debts on 
siireessunti, and for the seeuntij of parties paging debts to the re- 
presentahrrs o f dt erased persons) 

Art XX ni I. of ISGO (An Art for the establishment and inainfenanee 
of Boundarg Mark s, and for facilitating the settlement of Boundary 
J)ispu(es in the Presiden-'g of Fort 67. Otorgi). 

Aef XXIX. of iSGt) (An ..let to continue in force Act XXVI [f. of 

ISoT ). 

Act A' A' A', of ISGO (.tn Act to rcmorc the Pergunnnhs of Koonch and 
(\i!pee in Zillah Jaloun fiom the operation of the general Hcgula^ 

tions). 

Act XX XT. of ISGO (An Act relating to the manufacture^ impor- 
tation, and sale of Anns and Ammunition, and for regulating the 
mght to kc'p anil use the same^ and to give poicer of disarming in 

certain cases). 
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Tho following aiv the cliiof points providetl for by the Act : — 
|,sf. — It proliiluts, e‘xn‘pt under tlie authority of Govcrnincnt, 
tho ni.uiuf;u‘turt‘ in India of any Cannon, and also tlie posses- 
sion of any Cannon, without the permission of (lovernmont. 

— It prohibits the manufacture or sale without license of 
Arni'^, Percussion Caps, Sulphur, Gunpowiler, and other Ammuni- 
tion, It also prohibits the purcha.se of Arms, &c., from an un- 
licensed dealer. 

— It prohibits the importation of Cannon, Arms, Percus- 
siim Caps, Sulphur, Saltpetre, Gunpowder, and other Ammuni- 
tion, except under a license. 

\th . — It empowers the Government at any time to seize and 
detain Sul})lmr, except S\dphur ki'pt for nualicinal purposes, 
r^th . — It empowers th(‘ Government to prohibit the transport 
from one plact' to another in Imlia of Military Stores, Arms, 
Li'ad, Sulphur, Salti»etr(‘, Gunpowd(‘r,and any other Ammunition, 
and to n\<^ulate such transport, if allowe(l, 

i)tfi — It empowei^ Ma_i;is( rates and other Police Officers to 
disarm any porsou earryini; Arms without a license if deemed 
ad' isaide for the publie po.aco, 

7(l ( — It empowers a Mai^istrate to search any house or pro- 
misees for Arms, i^'c. whenever he may have reason to beliiwo 
that it is advisable for the public peace to do so, tirst roconling 
tin* .',,Tounds of his beli<'f 

Stii —\i (unpowers the Government, whenever it shall appear 
necessary for tli(‘ pulili<‘ safety, to order, by notice in the Gazette, 
a Province or District to lx* disarme'd, whereupon it will be 
unlawful for any person in .smdi Province or District to have in 
his pos.session any Arms or Ammunition whatever, without a 
license and it will Ix' lawful h)r tin; Magistrate or other authoriz- 
ed ( )ffie(‘r to search any house in which he may believe that any 
Arms or Ammunition are concc'aled. 

Act XXX If. of 1800 {An Act for imposing Duties on Frofits arising 
from Property^ Professions^ Trades, and OJfices). 

This Act imposes Duti«*s of 3 and 1 per cent, on property and 
protits classed under I Schedules. The tirst Schedule comprises 
land and houses in India. Tho second Schedule comprises 
generally the profits from any kind of property, trade, or pro- 
fession, received by a person resident in India, or accruing in 
India. The third Scliedule compri.ses interest and the* like 
payable out of any public revenue in India. Hie fourth Sche- 
dule comprises salaries of any public office in India and pensions 
received in India. 

Act XXXIII. 0 /I 86 O (^n Act relating to Emigration to the British 
Colony of Natal). 
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Ads passed in 1860 — The Penal Code. 


Act XXXIV, of 1800 {An Act to indemnify officers of Government 
and other persons in respect of fines and contributions levied, and acts 
done by them during the late disturbances.) 

Act XXXV. of 1800 (/lai Act relating to the Transportation ofCoU' 
victs). 

Act XXXVI. of 18G0 {An Act to consolidate and amend tjie law re- 
lating to Stamp Duties). 

Act XXXVII. (f IMOO (/1m Ad to repeal Act AT/, o/* 1850). 

Act XXXVI ll. of W)i) {An Ad to explain Act XXX. of to 
provide for the administration of the Estate and for the payment of 
the debts of' the late Nabob of the Carnatic). 

Act XXXfX. of ISOO {An Ad to amend Act XXXII. of for 
imposiny Duties on Profits arising from Property, Professions, 
Trades, a n d Offi ecs). 

Act XL of ISOU (An Act to amend Act XXXVI. <^18CO). 

Ad X LI of IHOO (An Ad relating to the Emigration of Native La> 
borers to the liritish Colony of idaint Jutts). 

Art X LII. of IKOO (An Ad for the Establishment of Courts of Small 
Causes beyond (he (oral limits of the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Courts of duiiicni are estiddished by Eoyal Charter). 

Act XLlil. of IsOO (Am xld to amend Act /'///. of 1850, /or simpli- 
fying the Procedure of the Courts of Civil Judicature not established 
by Uoyal Charter). 

Act XLIV. of 1S()0 (An Act for providing for the exercise of cer- 
tain powers by the (Jocernor General during his absence from his 
Council). 

Ad XLV. (/iSOO (The Indian Penal Code). 

(liitroducod 20tli l)(‘comlK‘r 1850, and ])iussod Oth October 1800.) 

The quoHtion of ciuuAiiij; a general Penal Code for India had 
long been under consideration. In 1835, the preparation of it 
Wfw entrusted to the Iiulian Law Coiumissiouers, by whom it was 
com])leted and suinnitted U\ Uovernmeut in 1837. In 1851, a 
revised (slition of the (Nxle u;us prepjuod by Mr. Bidhune. On 
the 3nl Jiun; 185 L tin' CVxle prepared hy the Commissioners was 
referred ti) a S('!eet Committee of the Ijogislative Cxjnncil for con- 
sideration and revisioji. On tlie 7th of the following month, the 
Committee, in reference to a Despatch from the Court of Direc- 
tors, made a spi'oial report in whicli they recorded their opinion 
that the Code, as originally [nvpared, should form the basi.s of a 
system of Penal law for the wliole of the British Territories in 
India, The (xhIc, as revist'd by the Committee, was introduced 
into the Council on the 20th December 1856. It was in duo 
course again nderred to a Select Committee for further revision 
after considering tlio obsen'ations and suggestions which might 
he elicited hv tin? publication of the Code. The Code, as then 
further re\'iso<L was broiiglit up for final consideration, and was at 
length passed into law on the 6th UctolnT 1860. It was provid- 
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ed that it should take effect from the Ist May 1861 throughout 
the whole of Her Majesty’s Territories in India embraced by tlie 
Statute 21 and 22 Viet. c. lOG except the Straits’ Settlements, 
nnd be applicable alike to the Supreme Courts and to the Mo- 
fussil Courts. By providing a \uuform system of criminal law 
throughout India, it will su])ersede the Mahomedan law ; and by 
detiuing otfeuces and puuishmeuts, it will nuuler unnecessary the 
employment of Maluiinedan law officers in the Mofussil Courts. 
'Hie copious use of illustrations is a striking peculiarity in the 
framing of the Code, which is tlius at once a Statute book and a 
collection of decided cases. Tlie illu.strations, however, are not 
intended to supply any omission in or to put a strain on tho 
written law, but merely to bo instances of tho practical applica- 
tion of the written law to the affairs of mankind. 

Oil the thinl nniding of the Code, its history and principles 
wore reviewed in a speech by Sir Barnes Peacock, tlie Vice Pre- 
sident. Subse([uontly, by Act VI. of 18G1, tho time for tho 
Code to take effect \Nas postponed till the Ut Janilary I8G2. 

Act XLVL 0 /I 8 GO {An Jet to authorize and regulate the Emigration 
of Native laborers to the French Colonies). 

Act XLVIl. e/ 1800 (.(« Act for giving to the Universities of Cal • 
cuttdy Madras^ and Homhag the power of conferring JJegrees in 
addition, to those mentioned in Acts II., NXI/.^ and XXI'II. of 
l8o7). 

Act XLVilL of 18G0 (dn Act to amend Act XIll. of 1850, for re- 
giilnluig the Police oj the Towns of Calcutta. Madras, and liombng, 
and the several Hialions of the ibcttlement of Prince of Hales' Island, 
tiingapore and Malacca). 

Act XLIX. of I 80 U {An Act relating to Vessels carrying Emigrant 
Passengers to the British Colonies). 

Act L. 0 / 18GO ( An Act to amend the late relating to Vacations in the 
Civil Courts within the Presidencg of Fort H'dluun in licngul). 

Act LI of 18G0 ( An Jet further to amend Avl XXXVI. of 18G0). 

.let Lll. of iMiU {An Act to amend Act XVII L. of 1854, relating to 
Halt wags in India). 

Act LI II, of IsGU (.Irt Act to amend Act X. of 185S)). 

Act I. of i 8 Gl (An Act for the improvement of the administration of 
Justice and despatch of business in the tSapreme Court of Judicature 
in liombag). 

Act 11. of ibijl {An Act to amend Act VI. of 1857 , the acquisition 
of land for public purposes). 

Act III. of 18GI (An Act to provide for the collection of datg of 
Customs on Pepper exported bg iica from the British Port of 
Cochin), 

Act IV. o/’lSGl {An Act for the levy of Port dues at Calingapaiam and 
Munsoorcotiah within the Prssidencg of Fort >Sl. George). 

Act V, of I 8 ’ji t'la Act for (he Mf'gnlation of Police). 
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Act VI. of 1861 (An Act to alter the time from which the Indian 
Penal Code thall take effect). 

This Act postpones the operation of the Indian Penal Code 
from the Ist May 1801 to the Jst January 1862. 

Act VII. q/’186l (An Act to empower the Governor General in Conn* 
cil to increase the rate of duty leviable on Salt manufactured in, or 
imported into, any part of the Presidency of Bombay). 

Act VllL of 1801 (An Act for the levy of Port dues in the Port of 
Amherst). 

Act IX. of 1861 (An Act to amend the law relating to Minors). 

Act X. of 1801 (An Act to repeal certain Begulations and Acts relate 
mq to the Procedure of the Courts of Civil J udicalure not established 
by Royal Charter). 

Act XI. of IdOl (An Act to amend ..M XIV. of to provide for 

the limitation of suits). 

Miscellankoos Business. 

Mysore Grcints. — On the 8th Dcccinher 1860, a Petition was 
presented to tlie Council, whicli wjus signed l)y 885 inhabitants 
an<l tax-pa)nTS of Calcutta, relating to the linances of India. 
Belore moving that the Petition be printed, Mr. Sconce put cer- 
tain <|ue.stion8 to the Ibm’hle the President of the Council of the 
(lovernor Oenerul on mattei-s connected with the subject of the 
Petition. 

At the following Meeting of the Council, on the 15th December 
1860, Sir Barnes Peacock projmsed a formal motion in the follow- 
ing term.s : — 

“ That the Government of India be requested to lay before thi.s 
Council, a copy of the account in which the .stipends which have, 
from time to time, been paid to the de.scendants of Tippoo Sultan 
are debited, or such an abstract thereof im will sliow the total 
amounts paid and credited in each year, from the year 1700 to 
the present time. 

'* Also a copy of any Resolution or Order of Government by 
which the stipends now payable to such descendants were fixed, 
and of any corrospondonce between the Government of India and 
the late Hon bio Court ot Directors, or the Right Hon’ble the Se- 
cretary of Suite for India, in consequence of which the same was 
passed. 

" And also a copy of any Despatch or Despatches received 
during the pi^ent year from the Right Hon’ble the Secretary of 
State for India, by which any sum of money has been ordered to 
he paid or secured to any of the descendants of the said Tippoo 
Sultfui, and of any document or documents showing the grounds 
on which such order was made. 
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And further, that the said Government of India be requested 
to inform this Council whether any sums of money, so ordered to 
be paid to the descendants of Tippoo Sultan, are included in the 
estimate for the year 1860-01.’* 

It Wivs contended by the Members of Government and other 
Members of the Council, that the Council was exceeding its con- 
stitutional powers in thus addressing the Executive Government, 
but the motion wjvs carried on a division. 

Sulwequently the following Message was received by the 
Council : — 

“ In reply to the Message from the Legislative Council, No. 
182, the President in Council, with the concurrence of His 
EKcellency the Governor General, informs the Legislative Council 
that the interests of the public .service forlud his ordering that 
till' papers asked for by the Resolution, which accompanied the 
Message, should be laid before the Legislative Council, with the 
exception of the account specified in the first clause of the 
Resolution, which will be prepared and furnished to the Council 
;ls soon a.s practicable. 

“ The other papers specified in the Resolution relate to a 
correspondonce with the Secretary of State for India, which is 
yi't incomjilcte ; and the President in Council does not thereforo 
feol tliat he would bo justified in transmitting them to tho 
Legislative Council. 

“ llie riMpK'st of the Legislative Council will, however, at onco 
be made known to the Secretary of State. 

“ The Presidimt in Council has the honor to inform tho 
Li'gislative Council, in reply to the concluding clause of tho 
Resolution, that no payment lieyond what has been usual of 
late years to tlie family of the Late Tippoo Sultan is providiul for 
in any account or estimate of which the results have liitherto 
been laid before the Legislative Council.” 

Prison at ike Neil/jloenes. — On tho 9th March 1861, Sir 
Charles Jack.son enquired as to the progi*ess mtulc in erecting a 
Prison at the Neilgheries, and what accommodation such Prison 
Would afford for European and American Convicts sentenced to 
Penal Scrvilu<lc. The Members of the Executive Govoniinent 
dc'clined to answer the questions, as lieing unconnected witli 
lj('gi.slative measures l>efore the Council. Sir Charles Jackson 
then put his questions in the form of tho following motion : — 

“ That a Message be forwarded to the Right Hon’ble tho 
Governor General in Council, requesting His Lordship in Council 
to inform this Council what progress has been made in erecting 
a Prison at the Neilgheries, and what accommodation such 
F 
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Prison will afford for European and American Convicls sent cnccvl 
to Poaal Horvitudc.” 

After a debate the motion was carried, subsequently the 
following Message was received by the Council : 

The Governor Genend in Council has the honor to inform 
the Legislative Council, in reply to the request conveyed in 
Message No. 11)0, that the Secretary to Government, in the 
Home Departnu'nt, has been directed to iurnish the Clerk of 
the Council with a Memorandum containing the information 
itsked for in the Message. ’ 

Finances of /n(/m —On ,the 27th April LSGl, Mr. Laing 
made his Financial Statement to the Council, embodying the 
Indian Budget for l.StJl-(>2. 

Fupcr Ca ere nr/y.— The Bill “ to ])rovido for a Government 
Paper (\irrency” which was introduced last year by the latt; 
Rigid Ifon’ble Mr. Wilson, W'as tluring tht* jucsent otficial year 
reported on by the Select Committee to which it had been re- 
ferred for con.suh'ration, and ]>n.s.s(Ml througli a Committee of tlm 
whole CouiK'il. Further ju-oeci'dings were suspended to allow 
the Bill ns .settled, to be transmitted tv» the Secretary of Statu 
for India. 
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The dot}/ on O/nnhi, it was resolved, shouhl be fixed 

at Rs. (h)0‘a cliest from 1st Septendjcr bStiO. 

Trctifinr;/ Hills . — N\*arly the whole v/ere converted atorals)ve 
the minimum rates into other stock, according to the notiHca- 
tion of tSth May IbtiO. It was notified that the Treasury Bills 
issued under the notitication of (Jth January 1850, at the r.ate of 
3 pie per day for each 100 rupees, would be paid off under the 
same term.s. 

Publicfiiion of Accounts.— At the request of the mercantile 
community of Calcutta, the state of the cash balances was pub- 
lished monthly instead of (piarterly, an anticipitory estimate, 
beginning with that from 1801-02, was published, and it was pro- 
mised to publish quarterly retunis of income and expenditure 
when tiic now system of audit and account had been introduee<I. 
H. M.’s Government wa'J retpiested to meet the wish that a Cum- 
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mnitive Statcmuut be publii<licJ nuartorly of balances in tlio 
linmls of tlic Home Government of India, distinguishing tlio 
funds belonging to the different Railway Companies. And it waa 
agreed, that the aggregate amount of returns to the Income 
lax. and of collections under it and the new Stamp Act, be pe- 
riodically made public. 

Siivinijs Banhn . — 'flio substitution of Regimental Savings’ 
Bjink.s for the military branch of the Government Savings Batik, 
was deferred till Ist May 18()1. 

System of Audit and Account and Reduction of Expendi- 
ture . — 'riie new linaiicial sy.stem was the great fact of the year. 
Before the commencement of each official year, the Supreme Go- 
vernment will require careful estimates to bo framed of the an- 
ticipated income and tlie propo.sed expenditure of the Empire for 
tin; coming year. And after considering tlic various objects to 
be !ie(‘omplisliod in relation to the means and resources for such 
aecomplislimont, after comparing the p^ist with the proposed cx- 
pi'iiditure, after weighing tlie recommendations of the several 
Executive Governments and the Heads of Departments, tlie Su- 
preme Government will allot and appnipriatc to each branch of 
the service and to the .sevau'al detailed heads witliin each branch, 
sp'*eined sums. The several Executive Governments and the 
Departments will be charged with the duo application of the 
s\uiH jissigned iiy the above Act of appropriation, whicli sums 
must on no aewjunt be exceedcsl. But if unforeseen emergency 
shall necessitate extraordinary expenditure, the Executive Go- 
vt*riiment or the Dical Authority must represent the ease to the 
Sujiremc Government, without whoso sanction no additional ex- 
penditure must take place, unless under circumstances of such 
eiinTgency tliat ajiplication for prior sanction is iu>t possible. 
Tlie Military Finance Commission, subsequently constituted ns 
the Military Finance Defmrtmcnt, was appointed On the 21)tli 
June 1859 “ to sift out the military ^accounts with a view to tlio 
introduction of economical refoniis.” It was ordered that 
the whole of the accounts of the various Departments of the 
Army, after examination at the several PresidencieH, should be 
transmitted to the Military Finance Commission, and tliat the 
(Joinmission should transmit the aggregates to the Audit Board 
for ultimate ami appropriation audit. A Budget and Audit Com- 
mittee was appointed on llth May 1860 to report on the manner 
in which the specific sum .sanctionc<l in the Budget should bo 
placed at the credit of the various expending Departments ; the 
mode in which such expenditure should be accounted for to the 
local Accountants; the mode in which the local Accountants 
should account to the Audit Department in Calcutta the manner 
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in which the audit should be constituted, and the niles by which 
it should be guided in the execution of its functions. This was 
followed W the appointment, on the 6th July 1860, of the “ Civil 
Finance Commission” for the purpose of investigating all Civil 
charges excepting the charges of Covenanted and Commissioned 
Officers, the CSvii and Military Police and Public Works, with a 
view to the suggestion of any reductions that could be properly 
made. On the recommendation of the Budget Committee the 
Marine Department was reduced in size ; the appointment and 
the Office teitablishment of the Superintendent of Marine are 
abolished, and that part of his duties necessary to be retained has 
been transferred to the newly created office of Naval Secretary 
and Controller of Manne Affairs,”- The Marine accounts are to 
be submitted to the Military Finance Department. As regards 
Post Office and Electric Telegraph accounts, it was determined 
to allow the Director General of each of those two Departments 
to have under him a Compiler of Accounts, who shall be distinct- 
ly recognizeil as Departmental Examiner and Sub-Auditor, re.s- 
ponsiblo for not permitting unantliorizetl expenditure. The Com- 
pilers are to transmit their accounts in extenso with vouchers to 
an independent Examiner acting under the Imperial Audit Board. 
After the Committee had drawn up all the details of the new 
system, Govommont appointeil the Imperial Audit Boanl, consist- 
ing of the Auditor Geneml for India and the Chief of the Mili- 
tary Finance D'partment. Both those functionaries arc to act 
together in all matters of general organization, policy and eco- 
nomy as effecting Estimates, Budget, Audit and Accounts, and 
are to determine together any important (juestions that may 
arise in connection with the final appropriation audit and other 
arrangeraent>i of a ^neral nature. In all other refrpocts they are, 
as heads of tlie Civil and Military Finance Departments, to exer- 
cise independent jurisdiction over their respective divisions of the 
service. 

Govmivxent Pa}yer Cmrennj. — ^Mr. Wilson’s successor, Mr. 
Laing, objected to the principle of his Currency Bill which hacl 
hoeu approved of and read a first time. He was supported by 
the Secretary of State for India. Tlie originid Bill was acconling- 
ly amended by the introduction of a clause declaring that 5l 
issues of Notes shall be made a^inst actual coin or bullion, with 
the exception of an amount, in no cose to exceed four crores of 
Rupees, which may be issued arainst securities. This funda- 
mental change in the principle of the issue of Notes, made several 
changes desirable in the machinery of the Bill. Foremost among 
these was the alteration of the arrangement for the issue and 
payment of Notes, The new principle of issue adopted being one 
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which requires no attempt at self-regulating adjustment by con- 
stant sales and purchases of securities, the necessity for a costly 
ami complicated machinery of serai-independent Commissioners 
of Issue, according to Mr. Wilson’s plan, no longer existed. It 
appeared to Mr. Laing that the best Agency for issuing and pay- 
ing the Notes would generally be that of the existing Banks, pro- 
vided they would undertake the business on reasonable terms 
and give proper security. Mr. Laing’s amendment had likewise 
for its object the raising of the lowest denomination of the new 
Notes from 5 to 10 Rupees. The Bill was passed 13th July as 
Act XIX. of 1801. 

On llth February 1861, formal notice was servcxl on tho 
Ranks of Bengal, Madras and Bombay, to the eifect tliat their 
powers and authorities would, from and after the expiration of 
twelve calendar months from the receipt of the notice, be modified 
by withdrawal from them of tho privilege of issuing Notes. Af- 
t(‘r much discussion an arrangement was made with the Direc- 
tors of the Bank of Bengal, constituting it Agent for the Calcutta 
Circle of Issue for five years, depositing with it all tho money in 
the General Treasury, and providing that the Bank shall transact 
all such business for the Government as is usually transacted by 
Biinkers for their customers. 

Calcutta Mini and Assay Tlic Mint was steadily 

at work, the Stamping Department having Ikkui kept on extra 
half time during 122 days out of the 27o working days of tho 
year. The quantity of bullion received into the Mint during tlio 
last year, and the three preceding years, was us follows : — 


Y ears. 

1 

1 Gold. 

! 

SlI.VKH. 

Oovt. Away. 

Indivulual’ii 

value. 

Oovt. Amy. 

. 

ImlivIduarB 

value, 

mi-as 

2,263 

llupeea, 

4,86,577 

88 , 37,245 

Uupeea. 

6,05,49,693 

185859 

408 

11,88,668 

6,85,599 

3,45,40,585 

1859-60 1 

3,109 ! 

9,61,124 

4,65,51,240 

2,66,89,869 

18«(MJ1 1 

10 1 

4,89,890 

11,04,219 

1,84,97,595 


The total value of Government and Merchants’ silver bullion 
was Rupees 1,96,01,814, being less than one-third of the amount 
received in the previous year. 

The total numl)er of pieces coinecl during the year of all des- 
criptions was 10,87,54,043, in value Rupees 2,88, 01, 622-1 4-8 J, 
which is less by 1,54,09,722 in pieces, and Rs, 8,32,04,151-0-2 
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ill value than the c (»f isr)!)-t»0. This ilccimse is owinjr to 
thn small ijUMitity of silver hullion haviu^^ been imported (luring 
the y<;:ir, which occasionally interrupted the silver coinage. But 
tli(i Mint was at such times fully occupied in coining copper. 

The number of small silver coins struck during the year was 
S7,o7, 1)7(5, being l)f),04,2t7 loss than tliat coined in 1859-60. 
This defummey is attriimtabhj to the demand for tlnun made by 
tin* Sub-Treaouvr having lieen limited to the extimt coiiu'd. 

'^I’he coppc'r coinage nnmlu'red 7, 50, oil, ()!)(> piei-es, being 
2,59,37,779 more tlian wa.s coim‘(l in l<S5!)-()0. Tlie remittance 
in (lold on account (4' (lOMuaiment was oidy Rs. 10-5. Mer- 
I'hant.s’ (Jold was as.sayed to tlie value of Rs. i*,(S9,S90-l0. The 
valui^ of gold coinetl was Rs. (1,50,385. The. (jiMnlity of silver 
receive<l and coined during lie* last four yt'ars is as follows : — 


U'smttaui'o on^ 

Vhc.i. Ou\i‘viuiu-itt ac-' MtTcliants'. 

oxiuil ! ' 

\.ilin* Stan'brd 
.MtUiiih'. 

Value Citinei), 

Ihi’ill.lll 

Il<. .V>«. P.' Rs \S. 1' 

‘■'S.’iTJU s ‘1 ii, ft •,.»<>,(', <e, ‘i (I 

7 .‘l a.it n i 

j ;iMi 7 J.tV.s'f.M.S u v 

ll.tO.il.l s t; l,sv,;t7,V.C, ti u 

Rx. A-. [’ 

12 et/Mt,7;ni i) d 
u.<i7 fV;.iUi) 11 ti 
ltt.71.7’.'.l.U '» fJ 
nn.21,o7t> IT) 11 

]U. .\s V. 

7 -.O.lU ;iii7 ft 'h 

! :i.si:u.i7i; V <>1 

1 (Vte.fii r)7 i <'i 

j 2 I'l'.t.Mi, Ci5 in o| 

1 

.Vl->.7s-.ti:i l r, 1 MU, 77. us 12 u' 

' :ii.iii.iV,.oev i> : 

1 I'l, '.11.12, lilt) II 11 1 


V'/o' llink it/ Ih’iHidl declared a diiideud of (1-8 per (‘eut. 
lVe(' of Im'ome-t;i\ during the half-vu'ar ending lJecemb(‘r 31 , 
18 ( 10 . 


HUMAN SAI'RlFlid*: AND FHMAId* INFANTK 'IDK IN 
Till-: HILL TRACTS OF ORISSA. 


ISOIMII. 


Ox 25th May 1801, Captain A. C. McNeill, Oovernor Genond’s 
Agent for tin* Hill Tracts of Orissa, seinl.s in a Report on this 
subjci't to the Governnn'nt of Imlia, which apjioars as one of the 
administration Re[>orts for iStlO-lil. 

Tlu' Agi'iit’s camp started for the hills towards the end of \o- 
vemlK'r, At Soomdah, it was found all the chief Khond.s of tin* 
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infaiiticidal tril)c‘S lunl not remained true to their pledges, though 
many more female ehildren ju'e renreil than formerly. No sacri- 
lice.N had oecurred, Imt several cases of female infanticide in the 
(iudda|>oor district of Chinna Kimetly. The Khonds implicated 
were .senteii(‘('d to the lenient punishment of three months’ labor 
in irons, as they made their submission only the previous year. 
St'ventei'u new Moriahs were rescued from the Khmid tracts of Jey- 
pon*. Tile Khoiuls of llyabe](*e openly aekuowl(‘dged tliat the only 
reason which ki-pt them from sacrificing was the yc'arly n^peated 
\isit.s o{ the Agency, and that its discontinuance would Ix'tlu' sig- 
nal for a return to the old stale of affairs. The sacrificing Khonds of 
the hill tracts of liundhasir of Karoonde are a much more civiliz- 
ed rat'e than their neighbours of Chinna Kimedy,— they all pay 
leni for their lands, and nearly all an* able to converse in Ooriah. 
lln'V also professed obeilicnee to the <u‘di‘rs of (lovc'rnnuuit, but 
slated in the most umajuivocal manner that compulsioji alone 
iMUsed them to refrain from saiaifice. For tin* last thnu* seasons 
the rains were scanty in tin' Karomnh' and Jey])ore Khond 
J iact>, and tin? crops <ind cjiltle sutlered much in conseipience. 
The Khoinls, di.sNiiti.sfied and uiu'asy in tlu'ir minds at the reliii- 
• juislimeii! of the Meiiah, were* only too anxious to revert to their 
ieiig cheiivhed life —and with this object in view they ajijK'aled 
to tin* rant Jtajah ot To<iann»ol for jiermi.ssion to saerifici', and 
asked him toi a Mi*iiali dliis he dccliiieil to givi*. Tin* diflieulty 
was got over by a Khond, named “ IJoltyhis Magee,” stating lliat 
he wonld hainl over l(>r sai’rifice a “ liMU'ie’ who, thongh not pui’- 
elnsed as a Meriah, was an Agrarian slave pmvhased for five 
Ki'pees. The ofibr having bi'en aecepl<*d, tin; intended \ietim, 
an elderly woman, was removi'd to the village of Fuekregoodah, 
and there heavily ironed. The Pant llajah unsncei'ssfully at- 
^'mpt(‘d to rescue the M(‘nah. Captain MeNeill, Insiring of the 

intended Merifiee, de>paU‘he(l a guard of .hS Sebuiniies to Tooa- 
nieol. ft a plateau, rising abruptly from the plains of Kansui- 
de Id a licigliL of t,0(M) feet, as uiea.snred by two Aneroid JJaro- 
nieleiN which read 2(i2oO. This plateau, ineliiiliiig Ka'.sipoor, 
IS about .10 miles^ in length, and its extreme lireadth is from M 
to jiO miles. In^ its general aspect it is an undnlaling country 
W(‘1I watered. Ihe Khonds attempted re.sistance but wen* de- 
feated. Eighteen Meriahs wen; surrentlered to (Japtain McNidirt^ 
A>sist{iiit in Chiiuia Kimedy. The sclnxil for their hein*fit at 
Oopohohiiangs in tlie low country was attended hy 4.5 children, 
either rescutal Meriahs or the children of Meriahs rescued in for- 
mer years, and established a.s Ryots — of this nurnher six are 
studying Ooriah and Teloogoo, and the remainder Ooriah only. 
The Report concludes with statistics. In the oi) villages and 
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1,483 houses of Koradah Talook and Chinna Kimedy Talook, 
there were 2,907 males and 2,159 females. Of children under 
6 years of age there were CCl males and 672 females. In 
the 134 villages and 2,848 houses of Sooradah there were 5,785 
males and 3,034 females. Of children under 6 years of age there 
were 1,326 males and 933 females. In Go<)msur Chinna Kimedy, 
Kalahuudy and Joypore there were of Meriahs 26 males and 27 
females ; of th(3se 46 were restored to owners in adoption and 6 
taken to the low country. 


REPORT ON INDIAN AIIMINISTRATION- 
PUBLIC WORKS. 

1860-61. 

Financiai.. — The whole estimated expenditure chargcahle to 
British fumls was £3,917,18 1, of which 187, 0(K)/. were Electric 
Tt;h'graf)h charges, 162,389/. for railway control and purchase of 
land and 223,900/. chargcahle to local funds. The estimated 
foreign expenditure was 107,519/. in Mysore and the Hyderabad 
districts. The total expenditure was £4,024,703. 



1 

New Works. 

1 

1 Percentage of! 
1 total outlay. 

Repairs. 

Percentage of 
outlay 

Total 

I Percentage ofj 
1 total outlay.! 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Military Buildings 

643,854 

18 

130,575 

4 

774,429 

22 

Civil „ 

257,506 

8 

87,972 

3 

345,478 

11 

Agncultural Works ... 

233,661 

7 

352,660; 

10 

586,321 

17 

Communications 

319,627 

9 

321,279 

9 

640,906 

18 

Miacellaueoua Public Works 

91,593 

3 

24,001 

1 

115,594 

4 


1,546,241 

45 

916,487 

27 

2,462,728 

72 

Rcaarvod for unforaeen requiroroents and potty works 


307,466 

9 

EaUbliabmeat Charges 



• 

. 


681,220 

19 



Qnnd Total 

•• 

3,451,414 

100 
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Of this total £3,343>895 is British expenditure, the expendi- 
ture on new works is 54 per cent, of the whole ; 27 per cent, 
is for repairs, and 19 per cent, for supervising Establishments, 
consisting of Engineers and their suboitlinates, with the Offices 
for Correspondence, Drawing, Estimating, Accounts and Audit. 
The expenditure on new Military Buildings is 19 per cent, of 
the whole, and forms a charge of Xl-16-10 per cent, on the 
whole revenue of the country. It ranges from a minimum of 
tSs. 4d. per cent, in Bengal to a maximum of 28 J per cent, in 
the Straits. In Madras it is only 17«. lOJtf., in Pegu £6-4, and 
in Oudh £16-5. The outlay on works of public improvement 
bears exactly the same ratio to the whole itivimue of the country 
its Military works. Speaking roughly, it may bo said that Mili- 
tary works, works of public improvements, and Establishments, 
absorb each ono-fil'tli of the whole expenditure, repairs one-fourth, 
reserved for unforeseen contingencies one-tenth, civil buildings 
one-twentieth. The whole outlay of every kind in the Public 
Works Depaitment is £3-11-6 per sipiare mile, and about 6 
pence a head of the population, and is a charge on the Revenues 
of JIJ per cent. 

Ihe allotinmits to the stjverul Oovcrnmcnts were — 
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i , 

7.1 

0 17 0 

0 0 3 


Acamnia . — In communication with the late Mr. Wilson, the 
arrangements for a distinct Department for the audit and con- 
trol of Public Works accounts mentioned in last Report, was 
tliiiR finally determined. That the Auditors and ControllerH of 
Public Works ficcoimts should be established under all Local 
Q 
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Governments, but under the name of Controllers and Examiners, 
and that they should be under the orders of the Chief Engineers 
instead of being independent Auditors. That the accounts of 
these Examiners should follow the same course as all other Ci- 
vil jiccounts, and should undergo “concurrent audit” by the 
Civil Auditor of the Local Government. They would arrive in 
due course under the general audit of the Audit Department of the 
Government of India. But to preserve uniformity of system, 
and to atford the Public Works OHice of the Government of In- 
dia a proper control over the financial operations of the Depart- 
ment, that an Inspector of Pul)lic Works accounts sho\dd be 
aj)j)oihtcd, who would be the Financial Officer of the Public 
Winks Dejmrtmeut of the Supreme Government, and to whom 
the other Local Civil Auditors and the Auditor General might 
refer for an opinion in all matters in which technii-al questions 
might arise in the audit of the Examiners’ jiccounts which these 
Officeis may neisl assistance to dispose; of. The Inspector would, 
fvH the name imports, also inspi'ct the Local Offices ; he wouhl 
receivi; returns from them and keep uj) the Financial records 
of the Public Wm'ks Office of the Government of India. Besides 
tlu'si' a very difficult part of his duties would be to establish 
a .system for the audit and ('xamination of Railway accounts. 

WoiiKS — Milititnf . — ^'fhe question of the provision of 
quarters for married .soldiei*s waa raiseil. For clu*apm'ss sake, 
tiu' Madras and Bombay Governments recomimauled the “ Pat- 
cherry” systi'in, by which convenient and healthy accommodation 
has been provided for the marriial men of Corps at a compara- 
tivi'ly trilling cost, under certain Regimental arrangements. The 
other Local Govermnonts were reque.sted to supply pnri.se in- 
formation as to the I'xisting im'tluMls of accoinimalating married 
HoldiiTs in ditVerent plaices, and as lo the number of nuirried soldiers 
who have still to l>c provided with quarters, looking (first) to tin; 
actually existing number, and (secondly) to the allowed maxi- 
mum. In the nise Iiau(j(dnrc it wits decided that a .series of de- 
tacheil earth-works, occupving well selected point.s round the 
ground and buildings to be defended, so phiced as to aid in mu- 
tual defence, and as few in imndKT as was consistent with this 
object, wouhl form the best aiul clieapest defence of the position. 
It was decided that PiK)ua, the site not only of a very large 
European .station and of a dangerous native city, hut the imme- 
diate haao of all operation.s in the Deccan, should have a forti- 
iieit position of rather a high cla.s8 ; general sanction was there- 
fore given to the erection of the fortified post on the Sungum 
site. Extensive cleanuices and improvements in Delhi were carried 
out and the Punjab Govciuinent’& recommendations for its dc- 
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fence approvecl. The projxxsals for the removal of the Arecnal 
Kstablishjnents from l^lhi, and their concentration at Affm, 
rendered it necessary to take mejusures for making the Fort at 
that place more secure. The recommendations of the Committee 
appointed to report on the subject were not approved, and the 
following orders were issued. The cjirdinal ooject of reducing 
to the smallest dimensions all strong places, the retention of 
which is a necessity so long as we retain India, hatl not been 
sufhciently kept in view by the Committee. The out-w^orks 
prop«)sed by the Committee were considered objectionable, as 
riMidering it necos.sary to maint,iiin a larger garrison, and being 
in them.selves a source of weakness ratlu'r than of strength. 
Tli(* irregular ground outside of the Fort to bo sloped off, so as 
to prevent a succe.ssion of glacis, and exj)ose the whole extent 
a.s much as possible to the view and tire of the Fort. A glacis 
and covertsl way to be forme(l, the counter-.scarp being strength- 
(‘ned by counter forts, wh(‘n* mice.s.sary to make it support the 
additional weight of earth. The Jumma Musjid to be neither 
destn^yed nor occupied, hut mined, so as to admit of its being 
blown up in case of necessity. Embrasures not concentrated in 
batteries, but scatt(‘red, to pierced in the walls, so ns to give 
a tir(' at a lowiT level than fr<un the top of the walls. Tlje Public 
Works and Civil Ofiic(‘r to l)e calle<l upon to suhinit estimates 
of the cost of removing Jote<‘ Persad’s honse, situated on the • 
northern side of the Fort,, and for effecting a clearance round 
the Jiiinma Musjid. 

AVf'/e.'o'os/ico/. — A liondoii Committee propostsl in erect a 
Church for native Christians in Cawnpore, Jis a memorial of the 
Mutiny. A meeting in India approved rather of tlie project 
of building a (;hurcb of .suitable ecelesijistical character, in which 
tlie relatives and friends of those who fell might be able to place 
tablets or painted window.s, and in wliicli a place might bo set 
apart for tlie inscription of the names of all who lost their lives at 
(’awnporein 1857. Such an edifice, it was thought, would be most 
suitably erected in the immediate vicinity of Sir Hugh Wheelers 
entrenchment. The Governor General approved and Hs, 00, 000 
wer<; colU^ctcd, including a grant by the Society f(»r the Propaga- 
tion i)f the Gospel, a sum which the state doubled. The com- 
mencement of the work was authorised. 

Industrial — A proposal was made by Mr. Hayrnan, as tho 
projector of a Company, to work the Omrait or Chim^warra Coal 
in • Nagpore. The field was reported on. Mr. Oldham reported • 
on the Kumaon Iron Works to the efffjct that the management 
had been neither judicious nor successful. Government according- 
ly accepted an offer made by a Company, represented by Lieutcu- 
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ant Colonel Di’iimmond, to take over the works at a valuation. 
ThoCoiupany is a real and sulKstantial one. Major R. H. Keatingo, 
of the Bombay Artillery, Political Agent and Superintendent 
of Niinar, hiul long devoted his attention to the manufacture 
of iron, which alxmadH in the vicinity of Burwai on the Nerlmd- 
da, Jind is maiiuhicturod by the nativ es in a very wasteful nmnner. 
At his suggestion a small Steam Engine and Rolling Mill were or- 
4l(n <il from Enghind, for the pui-pose of rolling inm useful shapes 
the Rails of iron pnxluced l>y the natives. This was erecte<l in 
tlie Mnndlaisir Jail Worksho|iK. After visiting the iron works 
of SwedetJ luid NoHh Cermany, Major Keatinge rLK'ommcnded 
the erection of a small Blast Furnace at Burwai in Nimar, which 
he (‘stimated to cost .£2, 70th ineludirig a Steam Hammer and a 
Rolling Mill. Uis sugg<'stion v\a.s iwloptisl, and a young Swedish 
gentleiuan, Mr. Nils Mitander, trained in the ({overiiinont School 
of Mines at FaKm, ariived as manager of tin; W(n ks. 

Marine . — ^'riie construction of tln^ Alguada Lightlnmse pro- 
cciub'd vigorously. 

Aifrintlfnrdl (t ml I rr'ujatlon. — 11ieri‘ wo.s an inert'asing d(’- 
rnand for tirnlxM* in th<‘ lhd)lie Works DepartiiKuit, Accordingly 
Su|H‘nnt(‘ndents <tf Eore.sts were appoiuttsl in Oiidh and the 
Sjiugor and Nerbudda T(‘rriu>ries, and an Otluvr was deput- 
ed to explore th(* (»ov<‘rnment forest tracts of Nagj>oor, whilst 
the ( ‘ommis.sionor of that Pio\inee and also the Residimt at 
HyderalKul w'en' invib^d to submit proposals for placing uiuler 
dm' sup(‘rvi.sion tlu' fon^sts within their aiitlioiity. A Su}H*rin- 
ti'mh'Ucy of tlie Forests in Kumaon, (liirhwal, and Dehra 
nh(K>n, is already in oprnithui. To .secure* a uniform s\stem <if 
conservancy, all Forivt business is to InMloall with in tlie P. W. 
Department. Tlu' t^xeavation of tlu* B>lundshuhur lhanch of 
the (hinges (Vnal was undertaken to givi* employment to the 
famislusl |>opulation of the Muttra Dlstric*!. The ctKst of this 
Ivranch of the ('anal is roughly e.stiiimted at thra* laklis, and the 
work is designi'tl for the inigati»»n of the J)oal> lying Ix'tween the 
River Jumna and the Ivuromi Nuddia*. Captain Turnbull makes 
an aj>j)roximate calculation ba.st:?tl on the results of tin* Eastern 
Jumna Canal for tlie precetling year, that the Cimges (Vuial 
bniught into the markel millions of maiimls of gniin^ irres- 
pi'ctive of sugar and (Litton, be.side.s gi-eatly facilitating thetrans- 
poi-t «>f grain from tiio lower wovinces. The Mmlras Govern- 
ment Ix'ga^i the constniction of a dam aemss the Punmai* River 
and certain works connected with it, for irrigating a portion of the 
South Areot District. Its ohjot't is to afford irrigation to 78 vil- 
lages on the south side of tlie river, and it is expected that tho 
iuen^ased revenue obtaimnl thereby will lie Rs. (»,12,5, or ten per 
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cont. on the outlay, (H ,()()(). Government authonml the ex- 
cavation of the boodiah Channel, alnnit a mile in length, 100 
feet in width, ami o feet in depth, to incroaKO the supply of water 
to the Ganges Canal at the lie:vd works. The Stiperintendont 
(h*ncriil reports that the total C^-iiud nwennas for the yoiir were 
a.s follows : — 


Its. A. \\ 

(’):inp:cs Canal ... 3,o.‘),oon 13 11 

KastiM'M .Imiina Canal 2, aJ), 272 11 8 

North-WcHforn Dlnx^n Canals ... 12,308 0 3 

Provinces. Kolnlkuinl Canals ... 30,2(55 0 4 

A^ra Irrigation Works 11,(5(55) 4 2 


Pimjal) 


t Wc'^fcrn JuTuna Canals 51,(5(5,33) 5 10 
I Nnjufghnr Jheel Work.s 1(5,210 1 10 


Rs. A. r. 


(5, IS, nil M 4 
3,S2,.')74 7 8 


Total 


10,01, 1S(5 (1 0 


or in rouml nnndu'rs .say tim lakhs of Rupei's. 

“ If tlii'refore llo' dinrt re\enn(‘ to Government on the Kjwt- 
erii Jumna (^anal of Rs. 2.(10.000 produced an actual Ixmefit to 
tin' ('onuimnity in tin* in'ighhourhood of (hat Canal, amounting 
to ()(( lakhs of Knpeos, (and this hi'iiefit is, I helii'vi', rather un- 
der than o\(.‘r-esti mated,) it will he hut n'asonahh' to assume 
that the aggn'gate hem'fit derived hy tin' agrienltiiral population 
hordering on the whole of the Canals before emunm'ated, will 
amount to a sum not less than 230 lakhs of Ru])«‘(;s for tin; past 
year. 

“Tim?, it will h(‘ seen that tin' agneultural intorc'sts at 
stake iji the well-heing of the Irrigation Dep.artnn'iit an; hy no 
means small ; that though the (/anals juay not apparently 
retum a large diri'ct inten‘st for tin' outlay upon tlnan, yet their 
indirect vahu' to the Gowrument in the j)rosperit,v of tin; conn- 
try and the pei>j)ln is considerahle. While these advantages, 
however, are home. in mind, the direct returns in the form of in- 
terest are not to he dospisi'd.” 

Tin* annexed Statemi'ut show's in a hrief fonn the total out- 
lay on capital and detail of charges and iiiconn; to 30tli April 
I8f>0 
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Comma nu'dtioni.— The Oolabaria canal wa« planned to provide 
a Hater anti a shorter water communication for the boats connect- 
ed with the trade of the Damooda River, and the several lines 
t)f water coninuuiication in the Midnapoor District, when pass- 
in}^ betwt'on Calcutta and the centres of trade in Burdwan 
anti Mirzajxtor. The canal wouhl connect two pt>ints on the 
flooj^hly anti the Damooda Rivers, situated respectively 19 and 
l.).\ iniles distant from tlie junction of the two streams, and 
would thus atlbrtl an actual savin»^ in distance of *27 miles, 1 k‘- 
sides enabling boats to escape a somewhat dan‘^t‘rt)iis ri^er navi- 
‘uition. At lirst, acting t>n Ltuil Staidey’s r(‘oommemlatit)ns, it 
wjts proposed to carry tmt the work, which was estiinattul to cost 
a lakh of rupt‘es, by local loans. It wjus, luuvever, subsetpiently 
determined to carry on the works out of the surplus navigation 
tells at the disposal of the Local tiovernnumt. On tlui sniject 
of maintaining trunk roads which run nnua' or less paralhd to 
railwavs, it was deteimined that trunk roads of manifest Mili- 
tary importance should la? preserved from deti'rioration, and 
NS licit' untinislu'd should be complettMl with all convt'iiituit s[><m'(1, 
but that they should imt be constructt'd in th(‘ expensivt' style 
originally inteinh'd. For, to apply vt'ry large sums to the con- 
strucheii of roads on lines parallel and contiguous to those se- 
li i-tcd fur Kail\\ay>, would lx' as unwise as to abandon (existing 
roads, 'fin' ('oininereial and so* ial utility of such roads neisl not 
be disput('d, and it mav be admitte*! (o(» (hat tlu'y might on oc- 
casion proV(‘ of great Military value; still the necessity for them 
1 ^ not so obvious or so pressing as to justify a largt' outlay ujiou 
them in times when, in eveiy part of India ]»ublic works, even 
more intimately coiinecti'd with tin; advanc<*m(‘nt and material 
lire-^perity of tin' pt'ojih', are left uin'xccuted for want of funds. 
It was aKo laid <h»wn as a general rule, that whate.ver ikjw 
loads arc madi! in tin; imnn'diab; neighbourhood of Railways, 
they ought to be such as will serv(; as h'cders to them, without 
width no Railway of considerable hmglh can fully answ'cr itspur- 
})o.se. Tolls were abolisln'd on Imperial liin's of road. Of the 
Indus tunnel at Attock TS.S feet on both sifle.s W'ere completed 
Iteing 1,1D] still nntinished. Large sums were' saii(‘tione<l for 
the Lahore and Pe.shawur Road, and the following for roads in tini 
cotton districts of Nagpore ; — 

100 miles 1st class rotuj, ^ Rs. 7,000 per mile ... 7 lakhs. 


1,000 „ 

2nd „ 

„ „ .3,750 „ 

... .37i „ 

.‘100 „ 

3rd 

„ „ „ 

... .•) „ 

l,0tMl „ 

4th 

„ „ 250 „ 

... 2i „ 


Total 

» • • • • 

. 50 lakhs. 
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15H of thi« were sanctioned an expenditure of Rs. 28,700 
for the constructioFi of a road from Russelkondah in Ganjam to 
K(»injoro, a small villas; near the extreme N. E. Madnw fron- 
tier. This road was comph'ted as far as the village of Sanka- 
rahol, about 4 miles north of Koinjoro. The work is to be 
continued to Sonepore. The scheme of a ])ort at Dalhousie 
was finally abandoned, tlie place not being sheltiTed from the 
gales. 

llilbvftys . — The following rules were pjLssod regarding Sun- 
day labour. Work of every kiiul to be perlbrriK'd by contract 
or oth(‘r\vi.s(( on Railways, and (►tluT works under coiistructiou 
by Companies working under (lovernment guarantee, will ceas(i 
on Sundays, exc(‘pt in ca.ses of ab.solute necessity, certified to 
the satisfaction of the Loenl Governnuaits ; in cases in which 
the work is to be, carried <»n at a di.^fanci* from any Euro- 
jX'an station, ami <loc‘s not nspiin* daily supervision by (''hris- 
tian DViU-siu-rs ; in cas<‘s of e\isting contracts, under which it 
liiis heretofon! been carried on in the heli<>f that the elaus(‘ of 
the contract prohibititFg it would not be enfona'd. In entc'rin'*- 
into new contracts it is to be distinctly explaine<l that the above 
nd(5 will !>(' .strictly acted up to. Full details will h(‘ found un- 
<hT the head of Railways and in the R('poits of the vjinous local 
(lovernnients. 


'rUE AOMINISTRATKJN OF MADRAS. 
l«(;o-(>l. 

Tn consetpu nee of the n*(‘al t»f the Governor of Madras, Sir 
(\ Trevelyan ; the Senior M»‘mber of Geuncil, tin* Hon’ble W. A. 
Morehead, acted as Governor from 8th June to .“ith July 18()(), 
when he w-as relii'ved by tin- Plon’bh' Sir If. Ward, previously 
Governor of Ceylon. Sir Henry Ward died .suddenlv of cholera 
on the 2nd of August, and thi‘ Government tlum again devolved 
upon the Ibui'ble W. A. Morehead, who administered it until 
the arrival of the j)ri‘sent Governor, Sir W. T. Denisyn, K. (’, n. 
Sir William jissumed charge on the 18th Februarv 18(11. Sir H. 
Davihon, Chief Justice, who ilied at Ootacamund on 4th No- 
vt'mber 18()0, vv;is succeeded by Sir Colley Harman Scotland on 
2Jrd May I8(»l. Bishop Dealtry died at Madras on oth March. 
Sir Patrick Grant resigned the command of the Madras Army on 
27th February 18G1, and Sir James Hope Gr.iut was appointed 
t > >ucceevl him. 
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Judicial.— 6'iwi JustUe.—T\\c total number of suits msti- 
luted in the sovcnil Courts of Original Jurisdiction during 
isoi) waii l,37.83i. Of these, 310 were entertained bv Uvil 
OSl) by Subordinate Judges, 230 by Principal Sud- 
dcr'^Ainiiis, 2,015 by Sudder Amins, and 88,793 by District 
Moonsili's. This shews a docreiwo of 25,435 in the number^of 
hiiits tiled. The number of additional decisions was 10,3/6. 
Of the wliole number of suits pending at the close of 1859 and 
instituted during 1860, 27 per cent, were decided after full in- 
\t‘.stigation of the facts; 28 per cent, were privately adjustcHl ; 

1 1 per cent, were disposed of in other ways, and the remaining 
30 per cent, were pending at the end of tho year. Of 
the suits determined 85 per cent, were decided in favor of 
the PlainlitVs, and 15 per cent, in favor of the Defendants. 
Of tlui total number of original suits disposed of, 2 per 
l ent, \sere tried l»y Civil and Subordinate Judges, and (>7 per 
cent l)V Principal Sudiler Amins, Moolty Sudder Amins and 
District Moonsitis. Of tlie 68,855 original suits pending at tho 
(•los.‘ of l86t), 1(5, 1)1)6 or 1 per cent, had been on tho Hies for more 
than a t>vcl\eniontIi, and 16,075 or per cent, for more than 
.sl\ months Nine-tenths of the entire numher of suits institut- 
ed, NNere for leiovcry of debts, wages, ike., while only 478 were 
eoiiiieeted With easte, religion, ike. The total value of till! ori- 
ginal suits pending at thiM'lov- of 1«60 was Ruju'es 148, 15,66 1-5-5, 
l»emg llujii e.^ 66,12,557"7-5 le.ss than at the close of tlio preced- 
ing year d’lieie wi re l!s,l-66 a[ij)eals, of which 1 1,003 were dis- 
|i..,ed of: vi/. , 2,11)8 or 12 percent, were decrecal on the merits 
t If Appellants ; 3,271) or 17 |)er cent, for Ibsspondents ; 213 or I 
por ceuit. were remanded ; 531 or 3 percent, were dismissiMl for 
ilefaiiU , and 5,352 or 21) per cent, were otlierwi.se disposed of, tlie 
average; duration of Ajjpeals on the files being I year, 6 montlis 
and 1 1 da}s. Out of .h'S,367 applications for execution of Decrees 
jumding at the close of J 851), and received during 1860, 53,862 
or 1)2 per cent, were disposed of, l(;aving only 4,505 uriexecutial 
at the clo.s(‘ of the year. The Sudder disposed of 35 regular 
.siiit.s and ll)8 .sp(>eial suits under tho old law, being I- of the 
latter depending at the end of 1860. Under Act Vlil. of 1851) 
it di,>pused of i regular and 140 special, being 21 and 588 res- 
p(‘ctively depending. 

Criialn(d Judice. — There were charged with petty offences 
2,29,867 or (>84 less than in the preceding year. Of the.se, 85,857 
or 58 per cent, were acquitted and released ; 79,81)0 or 35 per 
cnuit. were discharged on Razeenamah ;and 62,363 or 42 percent, 
were convicted and punished — the numlK;r de^ilt with the Village 
Magistracy by being 17;727 er 9 per cent.; by the Taluq Magistracy, 
U 
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2,02,411 or 87 per cent. ; and by the District Magistracy, 9,065 
or 4 per cent. The ratio of persons charged, to population was 
1 in 97, and of those convicted 1 in 360. The total number of 
crimes and misdemeanors reported to have been committed du- 
ring the year amounted to 16,464, in which 61,366 persons 
were concerned, showing a decrease of 970 cases and an 
increase of 6,213 persons, as compared with the previous 
year. Of the above 16,464 offences, 972 or 6 per cent, were 
against the person ; 12,131 or 74 per cent, against property ; and 
3,361 or 20 per cent, of various other offences. Including those 
under trial at the close of the previous year, there were 9,817 
cases of crimes and misdemeanors with 21,730 person.s brought 
before the Courts. Of thes(‘, 15,401 persons or 62 per cent, were 
released by the Police and Magistracy ; 3,903 or 43 per cent, were 
convicted and punished; 312 or 4 per cent, were held to secu- 
rity ; and 4,727 or 53 per cent, were acHpiitted. Of the 8,972 
persons brought under trial, 15 per cent, were tried l)y the 
Magistracy ; 55 per cent, by the Subordinate, Principal 
Sudder Amins, and Sudder Amins’, Courts; 27 per cent, by 
the Session Courts ; and 3 per cent, by the Sudder Court. Tlie 
ratio of eases brought to trial, to population was 1 in 2,283, of 
persons charged 1 in 908, and of those convicted and punished 1 
m 5,766. 

There w'ere 15 districts in progress of occupation and the 
arrangements werecompletod in st‘ven (list licts. Of 18,000 men there 
liad beiui raised 16,253. A country comprising 82,001 s(juar<' miles 
and containing a population of I U millionsof inhabitantshadlx'cn 
bi ought und(‘r regular watch and |Kitrol. The Constabulary wa« 
at W(»rk in 47 large Towns and Cantonments ; guarded 21 District 
Jails and 130 Treasuries; had relieved all Military Guards and 
minor Detachments in the various Districts, and had undertaken 
all Treasury escort duty. A graih* of Ikputy Inspectors Ctmeral 
was introduc(Ml tor the five ranges known as Niuthcrn Circar, 
(.Vded District, Western, Southern andCentnd. Crime wasabundant 
during tin* year in consequence of distress, butthe criminal returns 
would have Ikhui much heavier save for the presence of the new 
police. In the Presidency town there were 22,211 ca.se.s before the 
Magistrates against 23,123 in 1859, ora decrcfise of 912. 

JaiU . — The new pri.son for Europeans at Ootacamund waste 
be completed in August 1861. The deaths during the year in 
all the Jails amounted to 400, on an average daily .strength of 
5,955 prisoners. Of this number 1'402 occunrtHi within, and 
2 578 aft(U- the hrst year of imprisonment. 

Ur.VKM’K. — Die season was in some places imfavourahle, in 
others disastrous from a failure of the S. W. and N. E. M 0 U.S 0011 . 
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go Madras— Delailt of Brvemte. 

Botwcon 18.)()-57 an.l 18C0-61 the revenue has steadily in- 
on wd from £t.880,093 to £ 5 , 607 , 601 , and the , ncrca.se ... the 
kit year of tl.e scries over tl.at wh.ch preceded it amounts to 
£ 108 , 820 . 

Jiind—ViMiva was a net increase of acres 84-3,612 iri tlic area 

of land occupied for cultivation over that of 

il ,(3 total heirifr acres M-,0l7,o88 against acres 13,678,971. Un. 
was mainly in dry cultivation. Tlic decrease m the revenue ne- 
cessarily resulted in part from the largm remissions which were 
imwitahle in so disa^strous a season, Imt it was also largely due to 
the less amount of arrears outstanding at the beginning ot the 
)ear, and conse<[uently collected within it. 

ilh/onr?/.— Except in the Presidency Town and in a few Mili- 
tary Stations, the revonue (hTivisl from the tax on the manufac- 
ture and sal(‘ of spirituous licpmrs is farmed out periodically lor 
tm-ms (»f live years, and C(nise(piently vaih's but litth‘, savf'onthc 
occasion of the rmiewal of a lease. Then' uas a small inenase in 
the year under review of Rupf'cs l,tl,2l0or £1 1-,121'. 

Tin' price was rai.si'd from \U. 1-2 to 1-6 pf'r maund, or 
from '328 (o lOl «»f a pennv per lb., but only in tin* la.st month. 
'I’ln-re was an increa.s(' of .£59,811. From Madras there weiv 
convi'yf.'d by Kail into the interior 5.36, 000 Indian maunds or 
10,690 tons, against Indian maunds 382,000 or tons 14- ,033 in 
the pri;vious year. 


Sra CvsiomM. — 'riu're was an increase of Rupees 3,15,223 or 
£34-, 522 in 1860-61 over tlu' preceding year; whih* at the .same 
tim/' the declarcsl value of the Foreign import and export trade, 
exclusive of Bullion ami Spix'ie, rose fri'in Rupees 6,86,89,833 
or £68,68,983 to Ruikh^s 7,62,54-,150 or £76,25,415. There was a 
decrease at Madras hut an incn'a.so atTanjore of 21 lakhs, owing 
to the stores reipdretl for the Southern of India niihvay. 

Annc'xed is an aualysi.s of the Foreign import trade for the wdiolo 
Presiileucy in the past year. Tlie value of “ Piece goods,” the 
largest item in the list, is in the proportion of 6i pence to each 
iuliahitnnt of the country, calculating from the census taken in 

is:)6.57. 
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Articles. 

Value. 

Articles. 

Value. 

.Millinery anil wearing 

Its. 

Malt licpiors ... 

Rs. 

4,81,372 

iipparel 

8,24,720 

.Metals 

30,29,981 

(ndtl and .silver lace and 


Naval stores ... 

2,40,219 

tliread 

5, .5 1.074 

Oilman’s stores 

1,81,178 

[Hooks and stationery ... 

4,60, 108 

Horcelain and Earthen- 

Twist and yarn 

38,84,154 

ware 

1,53,019 

.Hioco good.s, «lv('d 

10.20,214 

Pipe stavc.s and Casks ... 

1,41,040 

1 Do. printeil .. 

7, <><‘,739 

Provisions 

1,59,100 

' Do. plain 

41,08,4<;!> 

Railway stores 

2(;,5(>,220 

Dni;;s 

3,87,003 

8oe<ls 

1,72,791) 

Dyes 

1,30,0. >3 

^ilk, raw 
■Hilk piece goods 

1 ,03,279 

dietelimt, lioiled 

i.no.ioi) 

2,01,728 

! Do. raw 

2,92,151 

.8pices 

I 2,70,028 


1 ,30.552 

Spirits 

2.40,048 

ll’addy 

5,49,346 

Tea ... 

2, i; 1,074 

-Huh) 

7,4H,(;37 

Tiniher and planks ...i 

0,50,482 

, Wheat 

2..59,(>89 

Wines 

5.70,155 

'( Ii.iin of sorts 

! I.l7,7<i" 

Woollens 

3,08,340 

1' ;ntiiii(‘s and gunny hag'- 

4,s3,5u(i;SinidrieH 

♦01,50,587 

.fe\\('lleiy 

3,75. ISO 


— 

Macliinciy ... 

5s,!iJ>0 

Total Rniieos 

3,10,-55,812 


* liK'lutlcH (i<;vomnH'nt Stores . 

1)<'. do. !i>.dt ... 

Mtifu rj)h((. — Tlion' w.us a (l(‘cr(‘asi* in tlic Mntiu plia r(*vcnuo 
(tf Hu])*'!'.''* JS(I,71I) or .£.S,C7l, dm; to tlio intruluotion of tli<‘ In- 
(Mino tax, wliicli .supei^i'dod it in many instances, and to tlio an- 
tici])at(‘d introduction of tlm License Hill. 

The ^ia)np' Revenue . — There was an increase of Rupees 
o.'illJdO or £52,})7*h owinj^ alnuKst ontirely to the operati<ni of 
A« t XXXVT. <d’ IHCO, ami to the anticipated introduction of Act 
XIV . of 185.9, regarding tlio limitation of suits. 

The Frontier Custoins on the French and rortuguo.se borders 
increased by half a lakh. 

Jneonu Tu,r . — So far as can be a.sc(-‘rtained tin' results were, — 
llemand of three Quarters ... R.s. 5,89,398 
evdhiction at 3 2 per cent....3,93,184 

Do. at 1 per cent. ... ... 99,618 

„ 4,92,832 


Balance Rs. 96,566 

Local Funds . — In 1859-60 there was a total income of 
Rupees 3,17,212, and an expenditure of Rupees 1,53,880 or 
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nbout onc-balf of the year’s available resources, leaving Rupees 
1,03,362 to be brought forward to the year under report. 

District Presses were in every district except North Canara 
which alone w«as without its local Gazette. 

The Huzur and Taluq revenue establishments were revised, 
with an annual saving of 12 lakhs. Tlie Pearl Fishery off the 
coast of Tinnevclly realised a net profit of £22,186. 

Emigration . — From Tinnevelly there emigrated to Ceylon in 
the course of the year 15,253 men, women, and children, being 
0,126 in excess of the previous year ; the incrt'nse being attri- 
butable to the pressure on the working classes from the circums- 
tances of the season. There returned from Ceylon during the 
same period 13,009 previous emigrants, or 787 than in tho 
former year. From Tanjore there emigrated 1,009 persons, 
being little more than half the number for the previous year — ii 
resuit due in great measure to the increased local demand for 
labor created by the Railway works, but also to some extent 
caused by tho extension of cultivation. It is satisfactory to 
know that the Mirasidars or proprietary farnuTs of this wealthy 
District were comptdled by the force of circumstances to 
raisin th(‘ wages of tlieir farm Ulxmrers ; th(‘ insufficiency of 
which, combined with the influeneo which enabled them to 
secure for tlnunselves a monopoly of tin; labor supply, had long 
afforded ground of local complaint. From Maduni then' h'ft for 
Ceylon 26,883 Kmigrants, while 17,001 previous Emigrants 
returned. This luus led to the introduction of a gold currency in 
soverigns. 

Inciwie Tax in Madras— is reason to believe that the 
collections for the Town of Madras will not exceed 3 lakhs 
(exclusive of official salaries and Govennnent Securitii s). This 
amount appears small in relation to a city with 700,0()0 inhabi- 
tants ; but Mailnis has no large chiss of wealthy natives, while 
the Kiiropi'an merchants are few in numbcT, and the trade (d’ 
Madnus is small as compared with that of Bombay and Calcutta, 
added to which tlio various Banks, with the exception r>f the 
Biink of Madras, and the P. & 0. Company, have Head Officos 
4*lsewhere, and have not therefore Imjcu as.sessed at Madras on 
their profits: in the same manner many of tho principal Native 
merchants and Soucars only carry on busine.ss at Madras by 
means of branch Establishments, and claimed to be assessed at 
the places where the principals reside. Tlie total numl)er of 
special notices issued up to the 30th April 1861 was 23,286, to 
which date 18,027 returns were received. The cost of collection 
up to 3tHh April was Rs. 52,560. 

Ecvenue Sarverg was carried on in Godaver}^ Kistna, Trichi- 
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nopoly, Salem, Nelloro and the Wynaad division of Malabar. 1673 
villages were demarcated, comprising an area of about 4,810 square 
miles. 1,749 villages were classified for assessment, containing an 
area of 4,22o square miles, and 1,128 villages with an area of 
3,568 s(iuare miles were surveyed during the year. 

The Imuii Commimon confirmed 79,948 titles, referring to 
95(S,523 acres whoso e.stimated as.sessrnent was Ks. 12,62,948 
witli an existing jodl of Rs. 1,05,446. The additional quit rent 
agreed to bo paid for enfranchisement was lls. 1,52,034, and tho 
quit rent not agreed to be paid wtw 11s. 7,002. There were 1,3.3,040 
di cisions l>y deputy collectors. Of cjises redeemed there were 
^8. llie quit rent redeemed was Ks. 178-8-5 and the amount 
paid Rs. 3,557. The settlement met witli no opposition. The 
\vurk of the Commissioner is thus summed up. In round numbers, 
«>ne million and two hundred thousand acres, of the annual value 
ot 17 J lakhs of Rupees, and bearing a pre.scnt Jodi of Rupees 
1,60,000, have been enfranchised ; bringing in an addition to the 
annual revenue of (lovernimmt of two lakhs of Rupees. 

Cuiiscrrdifvij of ForesLi. — The discontinuance of public works 
lessoned tin.* demand for timber. Planting operations were 
.s\sU nmtically continued in the Annamallai forests, The (hunand 
was iiKT(‘ase'd in the North Canara forests. Storing of timber was 
largidy carried out in tlie Mudumallai ami Segur forests. The 
Salem, C^uddapah and NeilgluTry forests were strictly cfinserved. 
'fhe future supply of teak d«;pends merely on tin* (Jonolly Teak 
Plantations. The Australian trees progressed in the Woliington 
Plantations. The Ciuohomus fiourished in the Ootaoamund 
garden.s, 

PUHMC Works.— With 3 lakhs for the Upper Godavery the 
sum allowed was 18 lakhs exclusive of establishments. All this 
Wiu, not expended from want of supervision and of labour. Ou 
the Upper Godavery there was spent R«. 82,362 thu.s, 
Im|)roveinents in river-bed Ixitween Dowlaishwaram 

and Buddrachellum ... ... Rh, 19,500 

Pennanent works at the Sinteral barrier ... 45,905 

Building hulls of two Steamers ... ... 16,897 

1 12,300 tons of Governinent stores were carried by water one 
mile at a cost of 3 annas 1 pie per ton owing to the late period 
ot the year. In addition to these stores and exclusive of tim- 
ber and liamboos, the traffic of the river for 25 miles above 
Rijahmundry, is estimated at 32,000 tons. The removal of the 
old transit duties, and the cession of the left bank of the Godave- 
ry to Government, operated favorably on the timber trade; 
6,tMM) logs ot teak were last year sent down to Coringa, from the 
Pranheeta, from whence it is Ix'licvcd teak was never before 
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exp(»1;ed. The expenditure^ on roads in Wynaad was Rs. 
11,995. 

The Madraa Irrigation and Canal Company confined its 
operations to the detailed surveying and planning of the several 
sections of the project. The total expenditure in India up to 
30th April 1861 was Rs. 6,46,689. 

Railways , — On the 23rd May 1860, the Madras Railway 
Company opened to the public the portion of the South-west 
line between Vaniembaddy and Tripatoor, 14? miles ; on the 
Ist February 1861, a further length of 70 miles from Tripatoor 
to Salem, thus completing the communication from Madras to 
the latter place, a total distance of 207 miles. On the 4th 
March, they opened a small portion of the North-west line, viz., 
from Aroonum, which is the junction station of the North-west 
and South-west lines, to Naggery, a distance of 17 miles ; and on 
the 12th March they opened the South-west line from Beypoor, 
the Western Terinitius, to Tiroor, a distance of 18 J miles. The 
line between Tiroor and Coimbatore, 85 J miles, is so far advanced 
that it will probably be ready for traftic on tlic 1st July, with 
the exception of 8 miles, west of a point 57 miles from Coimba- 
tore, over which the earth-works will re(]uire the next monsoon 
to consolidate them. Between Coimbatore and Salem, 94 miles, 
all that is reijuired to comphde the line arc a few small bridges, 
and the placing of the girders of the Cauvery bridges. The 
lino through, from coa.st to coast, is likely to be opened by the 
end of 1861. The fares charged were 


Passe n yen, per mik. 


Far(j» for Passcugors. 


For Ooo^ls. 

The traHic was. 


l»t Cla.s.s. 2nd Clivvj, 

A. 1». A. P. 

I U 0 6 

Oimhy per tv a per mile. 
l»t CliiSit. 2iid ClaHij. 

b pice, lu pice. 


3iil Class. 
A. V. 

0 2 

3rd Chvis. 
12 pico. 


Passenokhs. 

Line. 


Number of Pasnengera car* let Class 
rie<l by the lUilway, and Siul Clas.s 
the Revenue there&oui. 3rd Class 


RS. A. p. 

2,451 14,178 3 2 

9,555 ... 18,837 12 U 

... 10,01,228 ... 3,86,699 15 11 


Norik^wtl Line, 

♦ From 4lh March to 30lh Ist Glaia ... 2{* ... 21 3 0 

April 1861. ' 2nd Class ... 208 ... 97 13 0 

3rd Class ... 10,022 ... 2,366 15 2 



Madrat^Marinfi tnni Financial. 

Goods. 

Soulk-witi Lins. 

MauiicU. 

Number of raaunds of Goods Isl Class 21,00,574 ... 2,60,456 9 3/ 

carried by tho Railway, aud 2i id Class 7i25,U2 ... 1,13,71$ 12 $ 

the Revoiiue therefrom. 3rd Class ... 1,25,347 ... 25,525 4 2 

I yorth-we$t Line. 

From 4th March to 30th Ist Class ... 22,414* ... 534 10 6 

April 1861. 2nd Class ... 3.5,204 ... 1,059 13 10 

3rd Class ... 1,300 ... 63 6 0 

Tho total expenditure sanctioned by Government from tho 
oommoncemont, in March 1853, up to 3 Ist December 18()l), 
amounts to Rupce.s 3,10,46^68-15-9. Tho whole Great Southern 
of India railway from ^egapatam to Trichinopoly, will in 
all probability be opened to traffic in October or November 
1862. It is expected that a i^ction, 15 miles in length, from 
Negapatain to Trivellore will be first opened about tho middle 
of June, and that another portion, 34 miles in length from Tri- 
velloro to Tanjore, will be opened in July or August. 

Mauink.— there was only one instance of the overcrowding of 
a native passenger vessel. Tlio survey of the Coast as far as 
Point C>alimere Va.s completed by Lieutenant Sweny, I. N., last 
season, and the vessels employed, the brig Muikh and schooner 
(Jhavlotte, returned to Calcutta in September 1860. Tho charts 
hax] not yet been received. Tho only remaining part of tho 
coiLst left' un.surveyed is, from the Santapillay rocks to the Nor- 
th(*rn extreme of the Ganjam District. The Bay of Bengal S. N. 
Company commenced running, under a subsidy, stomers between 
Madras, the Northern Ports and Rangoon. No damage occur- 
red to the Madras Pier since its erection. Vessels of 11 feet 
draught freely use the Paumben Channel. 

Financial— The total expected Territorial Income was Ru- 
pees 6,72,6(),2(K), and the charges, 7,69,78,000. The total ex- 
[Kmditure above Income stands, therefore, at Rupees 97,17,800, 
or 14J percent. The excess of charge, inclusive of tho outlay on 
Public Works extraordinary, viz., Rupees 97,17,800, will have to 
l>e met from the Cash balance at tho beginning of the year, 
which was Rupees 2,42,46,953. Tho following Statement ex- 
hibits the Estimated Revenues and Charges of the several Dc- 
piirtments of the Administration for tho jrear ended 30th April 
1861, the proportion of the Revenues denved from ouch source, 
and the proportion which the Chwges of each Department l)ear 
to the total Income : — 

I 
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Mitdfas Coinage — Folitical. 

Coiiia(ie.--'^\Q Hilver and copper coins put in circulation dur- 
ing the past 7 years were 



Amount sent to the Interior. 


Silver. 

Copper. 

In 1864.firi 

3,28,500 

2,08,000 

„ 

4.03,600 

84,300 

,, 1860-57 

8,38,:K)0 

1,68,4.50 

„ 1857-68 

8,19,500 

2,60,000 

„ 1858-59 

0,17,000 

3,48,600 

„ 185!)-G0 

4,63,000 

2,31,700 

„ 1800 Cl 

11,11,000 

2,61,000 


4.5,70,800 

15,62,050 


Amount supplied to other Presiden- 


cics. 


Silver. 

Copper. 

Ill 1864-55 ... ... 


1,10,000 

„ 1855 50 

„ 1856.57 


10,000 

„ 1857-68 

1,40,000 

2,3.3,413 

„ 1858-59 1 



1,06,80.5 

, „ 1859-60 

1,00,000 

8,00,000 

! „ 1800 01 

6,00,000 

1 

2,4(',()00 

17,60,218 


Political. — Ti'^tvaucore and Cochin . — On the 18th August 
ISGO, H. 11. Martanda Vunnah, Rajah of Travaucore, died. 
He had just completed his forty-sixth year, and had reign- 
ed since the 2Gth B'chruary 1817. The next in the regu- 
lar lino of sueoe.ssion to the Mtisuud was His Highness 
Carelah Vunnah, the Elliah Rajah, eldest nephew of the late 
Rajah ; but as this Prince continued in the same state of hope- 
less imbecility under which he had long labored, the next heir, 
his brother, the first Prince Rama Vurmah, was acknowledged 
as Rajah of IWaucoro. The character of His Highness is re- 
presented by the Resident to be such as to afford good promise 
that ho will l>c an enlightened ruler, and do justice to his high 
statiom The installation took place on the 19th October 1860. 
la con.sequonce of the mental imbecility of the second Prince 
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Ravi Vuruvah, next brother to the present Riijaii, His Highness 
and the priuciptil members of the family expressed a desire that, 
althouj^di tlio Prince should be invested with the rank and title of 
Eiliah Rajah, his younger brother Rama Vnrmali should take the 
jwsition at public Durbars usually occupied by the Eiliah R^ah, 
and be nominated to succeed to the Musnud. This arrangement 
was jvccordingly authorized, on the understanding that it would 
bo open to reconsideration if any marked improvement should 
manifest itself in the mental condition of the Prince Ravi Vur- 
mali. Tlie pepper monopoly was abolished in both states and 
15 rupees a candy on all exports from the port of Cochin levied 
instoful, the net proceeds to be paid to the Rajahs. Many im- 
ports were introduced into both states in public works and the 
administration of justice. The dearth in the South of 'Pravan- 
corc* was met by subscriptions applied by the missionaries. The 
linancial results were satisfactory : — 



Travancorc. 

Rfl. 

Total Rovemio, 

1857-58 

42,11,698 

Do. 

1858-59 

42,77,119 

Do. 

1859-60 

61,41,918 

Disbursements. 

1859-60 

46,40,784 


Cochin. 


Total Revenue. 

1858-59 

9,06,667 

Do. 

1859-60 

9,26,945 


Tanjove . — The Commission appointed for the investigation and 
Kottlemont of the claims against the late R<ajah of Tanjorc, hav- 
ing cormdeted its incpiiries, was closed on the l Uh of August 
1860. The total number of claims, including those for arrears 
of wageii due to the servants of the Rmah’s various establish- 
ments, was 3,057, and the aggregate of the sums claimed was 
Rupees 9,71, CSl. The total amount awarded was Rupees 
1,86,332, of which Rupees 1,41,122 were awarded by the Com- 
missioner, and Rupees 45,210 were added by Government. The 
Commissioner paid awards to the amount of Rupees 15,066, 
b<‘ing for the most part those of petty sums which he was him- 
self authorized to adjudicate. The awards on the heavier claims, 
amounting to Rupees 1,52,336, which form the major part of what 
remains for payment, were referred for the sanction of the Go- 
vernment of India 

Carnatic . — 413 claims were filed against the late Nawab’s es- 
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tate under Act XXX. of 1858, for a sum of Rs. 1,22,08,500. With 
one exception all were settled for Rs. 32,91,610. Only 21, of the 
412 cases settled, were tried in the Supreme Court. 

Poodoocotta . — The affairs of the Poodoocotta State continued to 
bo administered by the Sirkele, under the supervision of the Po- 
litical Agent, whose interference is confined to watching the re- 
ceipts and expenditure and to urging activity in the disposal 
of Civil and Criminal cases. The interference now exercised was 
sanctioned in 1854, and is considered to act as a very good 
check on both the Rajah and Minister. The year 1859-60, 
being the last reported on, was an average one. The reve- 
nue from Land and Extra sources amounted to Rs. 2,88,890, 
and showed an increase above that of the preceding year of 
Rupees 5,115. The total actual receipts from all sources, to- 
gether with the balance brought forward from the previous year, 
amounted to Rupees 7,44,695, and the disbursements for the year 
to Rupees 4,77,593 ; thu.s leaving a surplus in excess of expendi- 
ture of Rupees 2,67,002. Government refused to restore to the 
Rajah his title of Excellency. 

Military. — The native infantry corps were reduced each from 
a strength of 1,000 to 700, or 4,886 less in the whole infantry, 
up to Ist May 1860. The strength of each was subsequently 
fixed at 600 in 8 companies. The result was that from a total 
effective strength of 48,543 combatants on the Ist May 1860, 
the number, according to the latest returns, was reduced to 
39,216 on the Ist May 1861, which leaves only 2,l‘^0o( all ranks 
in excess of the total revi.setl establishment of the Native Infan- 
try of this Army. Simultaneously with the re-organization of the 
Infantry, the Native Cavalry waa reduced to four Regiments, by 
the breaking up of the 5th, 6th, and 7th Regiments, and by the 
31st of December following this measure had been fully effected. 
Tlie Sapper Militia Regiment was disbanded in the month of 
May 1860. The Native Artillery was also reduced, the Qolun- 
dauze Battalion by 79 men and the Karkhanahs by 472. The 
two Native Veteran Battalions were reduced. The Hoonsoor 
Training Depfit for Cattle was abolished. The requirements of 
the service in respect to draught cattle, will henceforth be met 
from the ordinary resources of the country. The surplus horses 
wore sold at the Remount Dep6t at Osoor. The Pay OfSces at 
Vellore and Masulipatam were abolished and incorporated 
with those of the Presidency and Vizagapatam respectively, 
from the 30th November 1860. The appointment of l^gade 
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Ifajor 10 Her MAiesty’s Britiah Forces in Madras, was also 
discontinued from the Slst January 186), the duties l)eing trans* 
ferred to the Fort Adjutant of Fort Saint Geoige. The experi^ 
ment of employing East Indians as Artillery Drivers, which pro- 
mised well at first, failed. Only men of an inferior class would 
present themselves for enlistment. The Secretary of State for 
India, considering the importance of diminishing as far as possi- 
ble the demand on England for recruits, expressed a desire that 
the experiment should not be hastily abandoned. On a full review 
of the subject, however, the Madras Government concurred with 
the Coramander-in-Chief in considering that any further mea- 
sures for carrying out the object would not be productive of 
good. 

Education AX. The Directing and Inspecting Agency consist- 
ed of a Director of Public Instruction, five Inspectors of Schools, 
one Deputy Inspector for the Districts of North and South 
Canara and Malabar, and eleven Deputy Inspectors of a lower 
grade. The number of schools connected with the department 
at the close of the year was 579 with an attendance of 23,965 
pupils. As to the Agency by which they were managed, the 
schools were thus distributed : — 
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Of these 44 with 7,828 pupils professed to educate up to the 
University Matriculation standara ; 182 with 5,930 pupils were 
of the gi^o of Taluk Schools; 399 with 10, 1 42 pupils were 
village schools ; and 4 with 570 pupils were professional schools. 
Of tho whole 28,956 pupils, 267 were Europeans, 872 Ewt In- 
dians, 5,441 Native Christians, 15,567 Hindus and 1,718 Ma- 
hommedans. Of the whole 1 ,083 were girls, of whom 42 were 
Europeans, 12 East Indians, 398 Native Christians, 610 Hindus 
and 21 Mahommedans. As to language, 10,350 were instructed 
in English, 21; in Greek, 62 in Latin, 29 in Sanscrit, 4 in Arabic, 

8 17 in Persian (of these 722 studied in Yeomiah Schools wliich are 
useless) 792 in Oorya, 4,994 in Telug^i, 12,560 in Tamil, 439 in 
CanarcHC, 638 in Malayaluin and 42 1 in Hindustani. 

The Madms University held throe examinations in February, 
one for the Matriculation, one for the Degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
and (me for tho Degree of Bachelor of Laws. At the Matriculation 
examination eighty candidaU's presented themselves, of whom 
forty-eight pass(.'d, s(*von in tho first class and forty-one in the 
.s(‘('ond. One candidate was compelled by illness to retire from 
th(^ examination, and thirty-one failed. There were ten candi- 
d.atcs for the degnm of B. A., of whom nine had received their 
education in th«^ Presidency College, and the other at the Arne- . 
ricau Mission Seminary at Madura. Six candidates, all Presi- 
dnioy Collegi* students, passed, two in the first class and four in 
th (5 second. The results of the examination were creditable to 
tlif Institution in wliich tlio successful candidates were educated, 
the lowest olitaining more than five-twelfths of tho maximum 
number of marks ; but tho Examiners again noticed that tho 
Arithmetic of tho .successful candidates was by no means com- 
mensurate with their other attainments. Five candidates went 
into the B. L. examination, of whom four passed ; the Examiners 
reporting V(‘ry favourably as to their attainments. The Semite 
resolved, with the view of oncouragine a sound knowledge of 
Arithmetic, that a separate paper should be set in that subject, 
l)oth for the Matriculation and the B. A. examinations. It was 
determined that the University Matriculation examination shall 
l>e held at the same time and place as the examination of candi- 
dates for employment in tho public service, and that the Univer- 
sity Graduates and Matriculated Students shall be registered in 
the lists of candidates eligible for employment, but in separate 
classes, the candidates who merely the service-test being 
ranked in tho tliird or lowest class. The University exam- 
inations will thus be more closely connected with the exam- 
inations for admission to the public service. Tlie University 
J 
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Qr^uates and Matriculated Students will be brought under the 
ip^ial notice of Heads of Departments desiring to employ well- 
educated young men, and by this means a more tangible value 
will be given to the University examinations than at present at- 
taches to them. Separate provision is to be made for testing 
what may be called the professional qualifications of candidates 
for particular Departments or Offices, for which peculiar quali- 
fications are required. These testa arc to be settled by the Con- 
trolling Boards or Heads of Departments in communication with 
the Officer appointed to direct the Uncovenanted Service exami- 
nation. 

Qmnts-i'n^Aid , — The sum appropriated, Rs. 37,000, was all ex- 
pended. There were 326 private schools with 12,806 pupils under 
inspection. 

Expenditure . — ^The returns are not complete, but the follow- 
ing figures are given as a tolerably correct estimate : — 


Rupees. 


Salary and Office chargee of the Director of Public 

Instruction ... ... ... ... 46,200 

Salary, Office charges and travelling allowances of the 
luspoctors and Deputy luspectors ... .. 86,000 

University of Madras ... ... ... ... 7,500 

Government Colleges and Schools... ... ... 3,20,900 

Grands- in 'aid ... ... ... ... 35,000 

Grant to the Madras School Book Society 2,000 

Preparation of School Books ... ... ... 26,00t^ 

Educational Buildings ... ... ... 38,300 


0,60,900 

34,900 
5,26,000 

Donations amounting to Rupees 32,000 were contributed by 
the publiCi principally for the erection of School houses. 

EcctSBlASTlCAL — Of the forty Chaplains, the recognized 
strength of the Establishment, twenty -six were actually engaged 
on du^. Of the remainder, nine were on leave on sick certificate, 
(seven in England, two on the Npilgherry Hills.) One was in Eng- 
land on fnrfcugh, and one on private affmrs. Three vacancies 
make up the' nuntbec of forty. In the military cantonments of 
Bellary and Secan<ierabad, the churches were placed at the dis- 
posal of the Established Church of Scotland. Inquiries w'ere 
instituted with the view of the Bishop preparing a scheme for 


Total Rupees 

Deduct. 

School feea ... ... 7,000 

Proceeds of sale of books ... 27,900 
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improving the education of the poorer classes of Protestant Chris- 
tians, The Colonial Church and Additional Clergy Societies con-* 
forred great benefits on the diocese. 

During the eleven years of the late Bishop’s epis- 
copate, there was marked, though perhaps not rapid, pro- 
gress in the Missions, both of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, and Church Missionary Society. Above 10,000 
were nddea to the number of Native Christians and a^ut 
3.000 to the habitual communicants in connection with the 
Church of England. The total number of persons confirmed 
during the same period was 22,202, of which 17,379 were Natives, 
and 4,823 Europeans and East Indians, giving an average of more 
than 2,000 cacli year. The proportion of candidates confirmed 
to the Christian community will bear comparison with that of 
most Dioceses in England. The late Bishop held 24 Ordinations, 
at which 53 persons were admitted to Deacons', and 71 to Priests', 
Orders, giving a total of 124, a considerable number being Na- 
tives. The fact that above 20,000 Rupees are annually subscribed 
by Native Christians towards l>onevolent and charitable purposes, 
is noticed as a gratifying result of Christian teaching. 

Tim two Minsionary Societies afforded very large assistance 
to the cause of education. They had in the Diocese 780 
scliools, with an aggregate of 17,840 scholars. They gladly avail 
themselves of the grant-in-aid system, so far os practicable, and 
endeavour to strengthen the hands of the Director of Public 
Instruction, while they thankfully acknowledge the aid which his 
Department renders to them. 

Medical.— -There was a decrease of 10,701 of sick treated in 
the Civil Dispensaries : — 
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Division. 

Total. 

Treated. 

Died. 

Average daily 
bick. 

Percentage of 
deaths to 
strength. 

Presidency ... 

1,26,387 

679 

1,939 

04 

Southern ... ... ...| 

88,228 

458 

1 ,455 

0*5 

Mysore 

1,617 

14 

24 

0‘8 

MalalmrandCanara ... 

19,763 

60 

385 

03 

Ceded Districts 

20,205 

61 

289 

0*3 

Northern ... 

21,182 

117 

59 

0-5 

Hyderabad Subsidiary Force ,. 

3,761 

49 

83 

1*2 

Nagpore Force 

2,565 

39 

61 

1-5 

Total 

2,83,698 

1,377 

4,29.5 

04 

Total of 1869-60 

2,91.399 




Decrease in ISOO Ol 

10,7ol 





There was a decrease of 4,918 in the number of operations. 
Tlio failures were at the rate of 85 3 per thousand. In the jails 
the death-rate diminished from 7*7 to C*4 per cent, of aver- 
age strength. There were 838,703 vaccinated of wliich 309,783 
were successful. 'Tlie ratio of failures was 85-3 per thousand. The 
European and Native troops in the Pre.sidencv proper were 
very healthy. The death-rate in the European Army was 
only 16 per thousand of mean strength, and of the Native Arrnv, 
13 per thousand. 

Emioiuiion. — The number of emigrants was less in 1859-60, 
the number of souls embarked being 14,057, while during the year 
under review they did not exceed 6,479, of whom 984 proceedal 
to Natal^d 269 to St. Vincent. Out of 3,4J6 souls embarked for 
the Mauritius in eleven ships, only twenty-four deaths occurred, 
which is an av^ni^e of 07 per cent Four ships reached the 
Colony^ without a single casualty, and in the “ Thracian" there 
was only oni0^ 

Municipality . total income was Rs. 
4,77,966-8-8 ana'^»jqiettdil»re Rs. 2,71,977-8-3. The population 
of Madras and its suburbs is estimated at 700,000. The 
number of deaths reported was : — 
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Muleft. FomftUii. Children. Total. 

3^58 4,128 5,418 13,498 

againat 3,299 3,183 3,784 10,266 in 1869— 

Of the above, 2,576 were cholera cases, against 1,861 in 1859 ; 
2,047 in 1856 and 1,775 in 1857. The Trevelyan Waterworks 
were nearly completed and thus led to increased expenditure. 
This was the first distinct work of any raagnitude^indertaken 
by the Board since its formation in 1857. The Board complain 
of their small income. 

OhHervcdory. — In consequence of frequent changes the mount- 
ing of the tine new Transit Circle, received nearly four years since, 
Vim still unfinished ; the projected equatorial room and dome had 
not yet been commenceil ; astronomical observations were sus- 
pended, and the reduction.s of all kinds fell into arrears, while no 
frorth pursuit could be attempted, notwithstanding the urgent 
demands of the science for sucli assistance from every competent 
quarter. A new Planet, named Asia, was discovered by the 
Astronomer, shortly after his arrival. Observations were 
secured of it, as also of certain Variable Stars, in continuation of 
a former 8(Ties of many years extent. The return to maximum 
brilliancy of the rao.4 remarkable object of this class, viz., U. 
Gorninorum, was recorded at an undue and therefore unox- 
[)ected and most immjrtant time. An ephemeris of the Variable 
Stars for 1861, and papers upon the new Planet, were com- 
municated to the Astrotiomlsrhe Nachrichim and Monthly 
Notices of the Royal AHtrouornu'al Socidy, 

Miimtiin, — The n'pairs and alterations on the building were 
conipleted during the year. The Visitors amounted altogether to 
5,27,753, of whom 70,807 were able to write their names in the 
Visitors’ book. Of the signatures, 21,863 or 1 in 3J were in Eng- 
lish, 33,706 in Tamil, 0,051 in Telugu, and 4,529 in Hinduhtani. 
Iherc were 573 additions to the Museum of which 296 were 
donations. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE STRAITS SETTLEMENm 

1860-61. 

Cml JustUe . — The number of Civil Cases tried in Prince of 
Island was 278, in Singapore 292, and in Malacca 146. 
w 1 number of cases tried in Prince of 

Wales Island was 81, in Singapore 38, and in Malacca 34. A case 
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f»f pir.'ifv \v;ts iii tho Siiprcnu* Court at Singapore*. The 

oth'ii(l(‘t>5 had attacked two boats’ crews of Chinese al)out three 
yeai’s .'il^o. Wlieii iiifonuation of th<‘ir hiding place was ob- 
t;iiiied the steamer Ilotxfldif succ<'(-(h d in capturing them. 

Palin' —'J’he conduct of lh(* force' generally was good. In the 
thh'<‘ s«‘ttlenients tin* number ef cases reported was 1),S22 and of 
pel', sens anvsted l2JMi Tlu n* was a diminution in the amount 
of crime, especially as re'gards oifenci-s of tin* more serious 
nature 

Prri'iiiir- Tlu* land rcveuiue amounted to Rs. being 

an increase of Its. Tlie n-ve nm* from ('xcise was Rs 

1 d’iie jmlicial reiadpts amounteil to Rs. 1(5, IK) and the 

general r('C(*ipts to Its 

Pdlilir lib/7.'x.— In Singapeua* a \aiiety <»f unim])ortant works 
was umlertakiui In Renaiig the jirogre^s made with lespei-t to 
new roads and bridge's was not see gre-al as was anticipated Tin* 
eilel I'eiads Were' maiutaine'el in a cK-eliiabh* state of re'paii A 
laglil House was ceuistrue'teel em ('ape Kae'haelo em a site' "rant- 
ed by the' Rajah e>f J.ookoitt with tlu' sam-tion eif t he' cliief of 
SalangeU’e' 

Mil I'l iir -X ('hart room was establish(*d in the* Sail(»r,s' Tlonu*, 
for the convenie'nci' of sca-capt;uns Tin* Admiralty furnished a 
lib(*ral supplv oftheiU'West chaits 

Pii}iiiK‘i '. — The disburse'inents amounted to Rs 22,71.2K‘l 
'riic great incre'ase' of (‘xpoiidituie* at Singapou' took place' under 
three heads only, \i/. , Ce'm i.il, Kducational and Public Works 
At Pi'uang the* incre'ase* of t'xpenditme' was coinpaialueh slmht 

At Malace'a the* incre'ase* was etwiiig to Ihiblic Works. 

Pol nil'll I —-V\u' (.'hiiu'se' muu'is in Joongio Cjonu lose a'ciinsl 
tlu* Malays, but wa-re speedily ove'U'(>me and souglit re'fu'u* m tlu* 
British territorie's and lu'ighlKmring natn e* .state's A petty chie*f 
establislu'd a toll upon the Lmgie' Riv,*r at a point whc'reit fonm^ 
the boundary of the British territories*^, but the ilh'gal exaction.<« 
were stoppl'd Tlu* dislurb;uices along tlu* Perak bank of the 
Kore'e'an river we*re .sujipre'SM'd and order restore'd 

MiHtanj~~T\w ivlief of the 22uel M N I at Pe-nang wa^ 
etVecti'd towards tlu* close of the year bv the 20tli M X f 'flu- 
de tail at Lnbimn was relieved by a party from the* tOth Ri'oi- 
ment. Ceuiscepient ean the recent reduction in the Madras Armv 
the strength o{ the native* portion of tlie ({arri.son of the Straits 
was materially <lccreased The health eef the troops durim^ the 
year was good. A considerable additiem was made to the .streuHUh 
of the Volunteers, the number being raised to lit) Colonel 
CavauagU assumed the command vacated by Brigadie r Burn. A 
V’olunloer ce^qis was established at Penang 
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Aifn 'dtare . — The yiehl of rice was satisfactory and in 
the Vneiuoe lh(‘ »‘iiltijn‘ of the Sugarcane was still VHTy gene- 
ral and that ot' the (\urava or Tapioca plant was extending ra[)id- 
Iv. liuproveiiieuts are C'Mitiuually etfecte<l in the s>.steiu ot 
in. muring, ^e , in the In'ld and in the machinery used in the 
lietori>*> At Malacea the har\esl was poor owing to the in- 
undal OMis. 

;/ -Mr Quinton <‘oinpleted Ins inaj) satisfactorily. It 
a 'eh of teintHi-y (i.St) .v[uaie miles m e.Ktent oth'cti'd a 
(M^t ol Itiipees II pel ^tju.are niiU*. A Ih venue suivi'y map of the 
di>tri(‘t ol Malacca w.c^ m coui>e ot pieparation, 

Manii iihtl — At all thna* .'ilation^ theic was a slight increase in 
pa\in<'nt> made to the Municipal Fniuls, tlu' rise having chielly 
lakoii pl.n’e in tlu‘ avsossmont ot houses A sum of Us. 

0 . 7 ^, oil was r.iised m the t hire .s(‘tl leini iits during hSlit) being 
an iiuiea>c ot IhS.'J.d'i (Ui the pre\ ions year 'riie disburse- 
ineiil'. shew a decivast' of Us tt2, 2111 and on this year brought 
w ithin the leci'ipts 

Jmh nud lli»p'ilnls - Tin' Lunatic Asylum was com- 
plete I In ib i .M.'ije.sty's J.iil lher»‘ was btth; or no sick- 
ne^s 'I'lie \,ilue uf tlic labor of (he Loi’al piisoiiers is estimat- 
ed a I Us l.'s,S21, and the I’ost ot (Indr maintenance was Us. 
I 1.21 t 

Vo Hi III' / VC.-— Inipoi l.s dimng the > e**t’ amounted to IL-aj'Sl 
and tln,‘ exports to Us 1 . 1 M JS.T Ls ; in t he (ormer (he mcrenso 
aio.e chiell\ iroiu (ireat But, on and the rest of hairojxj to the 
extent ot Its lb, 12, !!!).' , :md in the lattei, (In- (h'creasi* amounted 
li> Rs .').‘b2t(,.Sll I ; mole th;m halt of which W'as occasioned by a 

1. dliiig otf 111 comiinacial tiansactions with (,'liina. dhere way 
.III lln■rea^e of tia<Ii- with Australia. 


AUMIMsrUATKtX OU BLNdAI. 

18(;(M)I. 

Jl’hU’IAl,. — Civil J iftif (rp — 'Hn' ncwv Co<lo off’ivil Procedure 
h‘d to a marked improvement in the administiation f»f civil justice. 
The majoritv of ca>-‘s, trom their linst institutimi to their nmd 
(len-vii.n, did not o(cupv six week.«. Tln-re was als(/ an improve- 
ment in the ijuality ot the w»u'k ilone in tdie subordinate (Courts. 
V. inh; the Sudder ('ontirnn d only IJtb out of 5 l.‘j orders of th(‘ 
1-..0 r (,'/urts in ISMi, an<l d.do out of 822 in 1859, it confirmed 
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1,158 out of 1,1'53 in 1860. The decrease in the number of false 
suits is seen in tlic fact, that while in 1856 there were decided 
in favour of the Plaintiff 33,799 original suits and 16,601 
against him, and in 1859 there were 40,764 for and 20,441 against 
him, in 1860 there were 60,070 for him and 21,763 against him. 
These figures, the Report remarks, shew either that under the pre- 
sent simple code of procedure just claims are not deviated by any 
tee]micaliti(\s of law, and that substantial justice is done to all 
])arties ; or that the provision regarding the verification of plaints, 
introduced into the new Code fis a safeguard against fraud, has 
d(;terred false litigants, by the fear of incurring the penalties of 
perjury, from bringing forward frivolous or unfounded claims. The 
description of original suits instituted is seen from the follow- 
ing 



1850. 

1857. 

1858. 

1869. 

1800. 

(’onnccted with Laiul Ihnjt 

17,192 

14,745 

17,800 

20,05 1. 

2,234 

Otliorwiso connoctoil with LnjiJ 

8.002 

8,735 

13,000 

11,347 

12,201 

Connected with Debts, Wages, - 

r>a,so4 

53,028 

55,534 

70,003: 

71,21.5 

Do. do. (\istc, Religion, - 

Do. do. Indigo, Sugar, Silk, 

658 

2,150 

555 

422 

i 

5f'3| 

471 

fic. 

2,172 

2,075) 

3,078, 

2,503 

Total . 

82,431 

79,835 89,557, 

1 

1,05,585 

88,084 ' 

-- 

- 

- _ „ 

( 

. „ ' 

’ 1 


The great decrease in the number of suits connected with land 
rent is traceable to the operation of Act X., 185!), which trans- 
huTcd all cases of this d(‘scriptiou from the Judicial to the Reve- 
nue tribunals, in the fii-st instance. The mimber of ojises connected 
with debt, wages, &c., shows how greatly the number of commerci- 
al transactions between man ami man has increased, and is conclu- 
sive proof of the growing wealth of the country. The total value 
of property under litigation, that is, upon which decisions were 
actually piusseil during the year, in the Regulation Provinces, 
amounted to £4,810,852. This large amount docs not include 
the value of the suits decided before the Revenue tribunals. In 
the Non-regulation Provinces of Assam, Chota Nagpore, and 
Arracan, 14,698 cases were instituted during the year, and 4,985 
were pending from the previous year. Of this number 1 6,805 
were decided, 8,704 being given in favor of the plaintiff, and 2,671 
in favor of the defendant. The following figures will exhibit the 
number and the description of cases which were brought in the 
Courts during the past Inroe years : — 
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1858.59. 

1869.60. 

’ 

1860-61. 

( Knglisli 

Number of Cases instituted. ) 

( Total 

S,4S0 

24,6UC 

6,452 

26,835 

6,524 

25,258 

20,95(3 

82,237 

1 

81,777 

1 

1 

^ Cafes under Pu pees ... 10| 16.0()7 

„ ... 20j 5,850 

... 60! 4,745 

.Above 50 & below .. 50Uj 3, 294, 

i j 

17 .O 32 I 10,096| 

6,118| 6,7011 

4,860 6,OIO| 

4,208 4,272i 


In a Hnancial point of view the results of lost year were most 
satisfactory. The amount of fe(‘s, fines, &c., carried to the credit 
of (Joverniueiit was Kuptjcs (£12,916), while the expen- 

diture amounted to Rupees 1,12,282 (£11,228), leaving an avail- 
abl(' halaiioe of Rupees 26,283 (£2,628). 

SuudI C<nise Courts on the Knglisli system were established 
in the suburljs of (Jahuitta, in the provincial cities of Patna, 
Dacca, and Moorshedabad, and in the Indigo Districts of Nuddea 
and Jes.sore. The jurisdiction of those Small Cause (.\»urts is 
identical with the Sub-Divisions of the District, which comprise, 
on an average, an area of 400 square miles. A set <)f rulr^s was 
published for the examination of Pleaders iji five suburban and 
two pn^vincial Districts, where Government Colleges have pro- 
vided for ndeipiate legal instruction. For the curtailment of 
native holidav.s a Bill was passed empowering the Sudder to fix, at 
the coniinenccment ot each year, the number of holidays to be 
observed. The number was rt'duf^ed from 70 to 59. The Lieute- 
nant Governor resolvtsl that, as a general rule, native gentlemen 
should not be ap|)<'>inted as Judges in the District in which they 
resided. The deserving class of Principal Suddoi* Amec •ns w<‘re re- 
warded, by appointing them to be Registrars of Deed.s in their 
respective Districts, and throwing the fees into one general Fund 
to 1^ rat^ably divided amongst them at the close of the year. 

Cnmi rial Justice, — 1,12,507 persons were under trial in the 
I^ilation Provinces, and 11,455 in the Non-Regulation Pro- 
vine^ of Bengal. Of this number 78,516 were either punished 
by the Magisterial Officers or committed to the Sessions, and 
W,611 were acquitted. The proportion of acquittala to convic- 
iiODS IS certainly large, but more so in appearance than in reali- 
ty, for among the 40,611 are included not only those who were 
K 
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acquitted upon trial, but a number of persons who were merely 
an ested on suspicion and forthwith discharged for want of tangi- 
ble evidence to put them upon their trial. An analysis of the 
particular crimes for which the 1,12,507 persons were tried in 
Bengal, will show how small a portion of the offences which were 
committed Ia.st year were oi a hoino\is nature — 


Cvimes. Number of Persom tried. 

1. Murder, Wounding with intent to Murder, and Cul- 

pable Homicide, ... ... 1,590 

2. Dacoity, ... ... ... 2,090 

3. Highway Robbery, ... ... 358 

4. Burglary, Thefts, and Cattle-stealing, ... 12,812 

5. Child-stealing, ... ... ... 31 

6. Receiving stolen property, ... ... 507 

7. Affray.s and Riot. s, ... 897 

8. Arson (including Incendiari.sm). .. 28(> 

9. Forgery and Perjury, ... ... 569 

10. Counterfeiting the (’oin, ... ... 31 

U. Rape, ... ... ... 143 

12. IMiscellaneou.s otfences of a tri\ial mituve not in- 
cluded in tbe above, ... ... 93,175 


Total, ... 1,12,507 


About 80 {)cr cent., of the persems under trial were brought 
before the Criminal (Jourt.s on trivial charges. The paucity of 
heinous offences will, perhaps, l>e more .strikingly exhibited by a 
review of the sentences p.a.s.sed up)n the 69,21-7 persons who were* 
punished during the year, in the Regulation Provi net's of Ben- 


gal. 

Released on security or simply tiuetl. ... ... 50,427 

Dismissed from oHice, ... ... ... 1,925 

Flogged, ... ... ... ... 1,322 

Sentenced to imprisonment not exceeding six month.s, 10,844 
„ al>ove six month.s and not excee<ling three 

yeai-s, ... ... ... 2,310 

„ above three and not exceeding sixteen years, 2,089 

above sixteen and not exceeding twenty-one 

years, ... ... ... 72 

for life, ... ... ... 19 

„ Transportation, ... ... ... 192 

Death, ... ... ... 47 


Total, ... 69,247 


As to witnesses 3,20,294 were detained 1 day, 40,892 two days, 
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7,202 three days, and 1,960 above 3 days. Plains wore prepared 
to improve the arrangements of the Court rooms. 

Police — — The strength of the Corps, on the Ist of 
May 1860, consisted of 31) Iluropean Officers and 8,903 Natives 
of all nuiks ; ami the duties on wliieh they were then employed 
were as under : — 



Eiu' 0 |)ean 

OiUi-on. 

Hen, 

Oil the u-suftl Escort dutie.s ... 

0 

3,189 

Oil Command nt Outpo.'jts ... 

8 

0 

Sick, &o. 

2 

697 

Uccruit.i ... 

0 

332 

On Furlough 

u 

247 

Oil the Kookie Frontier 

0 


In the Indigo Districts . , 

7 

732 

At Zillah Statiou.s, as Ue.scrvo 

... 22 

3,710 


39 

8,003 


Ciei?.— Measiin's for tluMi* complete reorganization under a 
new .syst(‘m wore umhtr consithTation when the year closed. The 
^^uhurhan police wen' placed under the Calcutta Commissioner, 
’rijo 'fhannah and sub-divisional houndario.s in Nuddea wore 
adjusted. I’lie <li^,trict of Haraset wa,s converted into a sub-divi- 
Mon. Forty-tivo Honorary Magistrates were appointed in Calcutta 
and forty-fiv(i in the Mofussil. 

— The number of iwisoner.s in cu.stody was 67,836, 

e? : — 

Mfdcs. Females, Total, 

Number ivnummg in Jail on tlio 3lst Uccem- 

b.T im 17,624 016 18,140 

Numbor admitted during tho year 1800 ... 48,391 1,303 49,696 

65,915 1,921 07,836 

The whole cost of the year 1860-61 amounted W Rupees 
7,07,3M)-10-7i against Rupees 7,93,109-1 l-7i of the. previous 
year. The average cost of each Prisoner was Rupees 39-8-0 
against Rupees 4-1-13-5 in 1859-60. Of 16,205 prisoners sen- 
tenced to labour more than one-half were employed in manu- 
factures. The net profit was Rs. 2,65,121, or Rs. 40,420 more 
than in the previous year. The number of deaths was 2,440, 
against 2,116 the previous year. Of 46,696 persons admitted 
during the year, 872 male.s and 5 females were fairly educated 
for their position in life ; only 3,268 females and I male could 
road and write ; and 44,252 males and 1,298 females were al- 
together ignorant, 235 escaped and 77 were recaptured. 
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Bengal^'-Ueven ue. 


Revenue. The aggregate, results, compared with pre- 
viou.s years, are shown in the following Table : — 


Years. 

Demands. 

Collections. 

Remissions. 

Balances. 

1845-4G 
I8.'5.5-.0G 
1859 CO 
18G0.61 

1 

4, 01,61, GOG j 3,54,60,102 
4,07,74,371 1 3,71,98,519 
4,12,02,482 3,77,21,015 

4,11,86,056 ' 3,79,16,982 

7,86,500 
4,44,095 1 
2,48,251 ; 

1,49,428 , 

39,18,884 

31,31,757 

32,29,010 

31,20,245 


410 estates were sold by Government with a .siidder jumma of 
Ks. l,()9,lir) and a gmss rental of Rs. 2,80,006 ; they realised 
Rs, 18,82,198. The upset price wa.s gem-rally hxecl at one year’s 
gross juinnin. Ihe number ol Kln'us M(4ials reniainino* for dis- 
posal is 4,717. Taking the results of past .sales as a'guide, it 
may be calculated that the price to be realized, at the average of 
seven aud half years’ sudder jumma, will amauiit to Kimees 
1,19,64,728-8-10. ^ 

The following grants of Waste Lands were made under the 
local rules : — 


Districts. 

Number. 

Area in Acres. 

Soonderbuns ... ... . | 

25 

1,82,360 

Durrung 

1 

1 2S0 

Ssfbsaugor 

9 : 

2,908 

Akyab . ... ... ! 

28 1 

16,125 

Darjeeling ... ... .. 1 

.3 j 

3,820 

1 


From the sale of the Soonderbuns Lots Rupees 25 984 were 
realised the nnonuc eventually expected from them after 
the expiry of fifty years, is Rupees 25,984 per annum' 536 
estates, paying a sndder jumma of Rs. 1,267 were redeemed at 
the price ol Rs, 18,222. 

Tlio net revenue was Rs. 2,21,52,344. A uniform 
tariff for all India was agreed on. ^ umiorm 

During the past twenty years the consumption of Salt 
m Bengal has increased 63 19 per cent In 1810-41 the annual 
consumption of Salt in this presidency was 54,72,719 maunds 
(201,040 tons) ; in 1860-61 it amounted to 86,60,996 maunds 
(318,141 tons). 
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Bcnyal— Prices of Salt and other Articles. 
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Opium . — A short supply was counterbalanced by enhanced 
prices ; the avemge price per chest last year being Rupees 
1 against Rupees l,70S-lo-G in 1859-60, and the net 

receipt Rupi^es :i.60, 93.619 (£3,609,361) against Rupees 
3,63,62/276 (£3,(536,227) of the preceding year, leaving a differ- 
onri‘ of Rupees 2,6H.6.>7 only in favor of the roccints of 1S59-60 
over those of the past year. The following Table exhibits the 
extent to which this diminution of the cultivation has taken 
phice during the past eleven years, in the ageiu-ies of Benares 
and Bidiar : — 


1 Vear.s. 

Miinil)er of hee 
uiali.-j caltivato<] 
III llc'liar. 

Xuml)erof bco- 
galis cultivat-i 
cd iu Bonare.s.' 

1 

Total. 

Price per Seer 
paid to the 
Cultivator. 

i 

1850 r»i , 

:!,( >7,901 

1,18,228 

4,20,129 

3 

10 

0 

185152 : 

3,57,330 

1,37,841 

4,05,171 

3 

8 

0 

IB52-53 

3,85,070 

1,01,444 

5,40,514 

3 

8 

0 

I 1853- 51 

-1,28,3-27 

1,87,024 

0,10,251 

3 

8 

0 

, 185155 

4,11,282 

1,84,423 I 

5,05,705 

3 

8 

0 

1855-58 

•l,oC,301 

1,70,117 1 

6,82,811 

3 

4 

0 

’ 1855-57 ' 

3,''0,003 

l,02,:)0O 

5,43,803 

3 

4 

0 

1857 58 

3,4 1,8.50 

♦50,077 

4,00,727 

3 

4 

0 

1858-50 , 

3.41,105 

1,20,143 ) 

1,07,038 

3 

4 

0 1 

1850-CO ; 

3,12,707 

1,21,808 

4,31,515 : 

3 

8 

^ 1 

, 180O-G1 

1 

2,81,120 

i 1,30,441 1 

4,20,507 

4 

0 

1 

• NoTK.- Th<* 

rfiii ill niltnatioii 

ill till' IJi'ii.-ircu Agi 

iMicy, iu IS.'iZ-i 

')H, iri .vcountdl 


for by the uiutiiiy. 

(’bests 29,3.)0 of which 13,638 were Benaro.s and 15,712 
Behar was turned out against 21,427 the previous yt‘ar. Since 
1857, only six case.s have oecurrc<l in which it has been necessary 
to have recourse to the extreme ine;isure of realizing balances 
from defaulting Cultivators by the distreiis and sale of their 
property. These results cannot but be regarded as extremely 
.satisfactory, when it is lK)rne in mind that more than half a mil- 
lion of Cultivators yearly receive advance.s from tlio Opium 
Department. 

Abkaree . — The net revenue was Rs. 41,62,576 shewing an 
increase of Rs. 3,93,733. Tlie charges of the year were a little 
below 16 per cent Rum waa rcjdnced to Rs. 2- 4 a gallon as 
liutv. ITie duty on Gunjah was raised to Rupees 2 a seer, being 
double the araolint which it formerly nominally paid. 
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Bengal — Stamps, Income- tax. 


-Tlio nirt revenue was lls. 45, ’>0,582 after paying 
as (jharges Rs. 1,42,801. Including the N. W. Provinces the 
revenin* in l81->-t(> wjis Rs. 87,38,48->, in 18o»>-oh Rs. 41,03,325, 
in |8:>!)-0() R.h 5 1, 75, <801 and in 1800-01 Rs. 78,45,405. The 
gross collcchon of Po.stage Stamps was us follows : — 


111 the Lower Provinces 
,, N(ulli- Western Piovinces 
„ Punjalj . . 

„ (Jude 


1,83,81.0 4 5 
2,17,052 15 0 
81,825 15 0 
27,130 1 0 


TIte Thcoiiic Tit c came into fona^ from 31sl JuK IShO. 4’lu' 
total colh'ctioiis in (h(‘ Presidency .and Suhures, up to tlu* end 
of the yi'ar, amounted to Rujiees 5,00,328, on an annual asM-^s- 
inent of Rupees I (1,70,5 10 , of whi(h Rupees 2,37,(188 wa're as- 
.sessed by the Spi'cial ( ’ommi'">ioner Tin* May eolleenons, so far 
as tlu‘ District repoils had been i ecei\ ed, ainoiinled to Rupees 
5,01,377; to vhiell mav be .added Rup<‘es |,!)1,!)2(> for the JVe- 
.siihmcv collections tui tlie ''.ame month, m.aking a total ol Rupe('s 
7,50,303 The gro.ss collection'', th<‘ri‘loie, of little mon* than h\o 
inontdis, e\ce(Mled I W t'lit \ -t lirc'e l.dvh^ of Rupees, out of a com- 
pleteil assi's.^ment ofneailN lhiil\-'i\ lakhs of Rupei's. The Ta.K 
worked without produi-ing any dnconti'iit (U irritation 


The following Table sum-' up (le* general results . 


I)I\ I'lONs. 


•it ' 

i 

'C ^ .j. 

IVasiltenry 

NiuMe.-i 

1 00(1 

10,76,^. Ut .yeO.'Vis 

-1. 1 

46,!*(;-2 

'A 

1. 1 1,000 

a.s.vi.vj .so.( 7 ( 


1-2 

lih.'iUi;aI[)<>i «• 

77. "CO 

l.s:.,720 1.1 1.1:17 

lo..';:io 

91, Do 7 


4.n5.isi 

a.4*i,''0» i, 2 '..n',r 

.’lo.o.'.l 

95.112 

riiittai^ong 

i.iao-ii 

1.22.212 7.n.26o 

i IfOll 

36.6, 02 


•J.'>.ooo 

0-2.617 26.110 

1 16,746 

9,373 

I'D.v'Oii 

a -js.a.'.s 

3,»;6.''2.'. 1.81. "Ill 

1 :r..076 

1,45,973 

[I’.itn.i 

to '-S U.'i 

.'>.ai,7t»2 2,6s.,s(i(i 

' 3.'.,o-2Si 

2.33,772 


.'i •‘’.s,2.')0 

3.21.17v> 81, 16»!! 2:*. 5) 10 

53.226 

!A.-<sniu . 

sr.'iu 

75,714 2S.2SS 

8.160 

20, 1 28 

IChoU Na^fixirc . 

l,ai',7oo 

1,32.161 67.100 

6,168 

60,932 

1 Armcan 

4S.'27a 

4S.12>; 8,77^ 

5,352 

3.426, 

jOarjooIiug . . 

1.515 

15,1S:V 4,602 

1,356 

j 3,246, 

1 TotAl 

I 

1 48.54. 260 

35,89,236.15,14,573 

1 2, 79, 318|l2, 65, 255* 
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Sh>tiinti'r>f . — IN Worth was ini ported from Engluiul 

and Its. puivIuKscd in India, tlio whole being a decrease 

In. on la.st year. 

I'lNANClAl.. — The total re\enue was £14,000,330 and the sur- 
plus nt‘ iiieonie over expenditure was £0,7.5 4, Olid. Tdie indirect 
taxes were iinu.sually productive. There was an increase us coin- 
paifd with 1N.’)0-G0 ; — 


III Alik.iioo uf 
i U ( 'llstulliS of 

1 II Suit (‘f . . 

And iM SUiii[»s of . 


£ a4,U70 

£ i;7‘J,:iiu 
£ lot>jd74 


With reganl to ilia-ct taxation the reeoipts are siuall, and 
.'iiiiouiit to oiilv £1S/,.)(J8, the Income d'a\ dul not come in- 
to operation till tlic Nt August bSCO, and the collections there- 
loro of only two (|aarteis fell due within the year. 


liecripts , — 

llLceiri.s. 


hand lu'Vciiut* 
S.IWT .. 
Alikaice 
, V'M'ssrd 'I'axcs 
I .Import* 

Ctb'loMs. d I Duty on Suit . . 
(.h’x ports 

;s.ilL 

U()iuni 
Stainpn . 
haw and Ju.-jlicu 
i’ohce .. 

Marine ,. 

I’ubiic Works ... 
Mi.sccllaiicoUo ... 

Total 



18.50.00. 

ISOOaOI. 


.Cy,71!).0JI 

* £3,787,001. 

.. 1 3l.7d8 

4 1,700 

•101,Udb 

■l-N.ltiO 


j l8/,dOS 

... I,17d,17d 

! 020,711 

GGS,d;iH 

013, Odd 

..•1 212 223 

; 313, .511 

.. . l,30d,747 

1,077,0.57 

.. ; 4,011,483 

4,107,170 

30.5, 7G'.) 

i 470,143 I 

80,001 

8.5,758 ' 

... 

10,070 

10,072 : 

01.422 

70,011 

117,G03 

115,801 

104,80 i 

432.258 

... 12,(}ys,;!4u 

14,000,330 ( 


L 
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Bengal — Expenditure. 


Encpeiiditare . — 


I 

ExPEyniTCBE. ! 

1859*60. 

1860-61. j 

Obdinaey. 







General Department 

345,606 

0 

0 

308,726 

0 

0 

Post Office 

183,047 

0 

0 

120,700 

0 

0 

Assessed Taxes ... 




46,237 

0 

0 

Public Instruction 

103,846 

0 

0 

105,142 

0 

0 

Pensions 

155,639 

0 

0 

160,467 

0 

0 

Judicial Department 

736,061 

0 

0 

768,628 

0 

0 

Revenue „ 

308.433 

0 

0 

322,757 

0 

0 

Excise ... 

28,325 

0 

0 

27,596 

0 

0 

Stamps ••• 

16,846 

0 

0 

0,492 

0 

0 

Customs... 

58,158 

0 

0 

58,698 

0 

0 

Salt ... ••• •• 

330,451 

0 

0 

436,368 

0 

"i 

Public Works 

423.272 

0 

0 

473,176 

0 

0 

Saver 

• 33 

0 

0 


0 

0 

Aiiscellaneoua General 

9,188 

0 

0 

9,160 

0 

0i 

Opium ... 

059,382 

0 

0 

875,333 

0 

Oi 

Marine ... 

426,839 

0 

0 

346,298 

0 

0 

Total 

3,784,026 

0 

0 

4,068,773 

0 


Extkaordinart. 




1 



Public Works 

110,658 

0 

0 

105,000 

0 

0 

Miscellaneous 

52,728 

0 

0 

31,472 

0 

0 

Total 

163,386 

0 

0 

136,472 

0 

0 

Local Punds, viz, • - 







Convict Labor F und 

4,685 

0 

0 

6,150 

0 

0 

Miscellaneous 

1 33,144 

1 

0 

0 

1 34,010 

0 

0 

Total 

37,829 

0 

0 

40,160 0 

0 

Grand Total 

3,936,241 

0 

0 

1 4,245,405 

0 

0 


If we deduct the manufacturing charges of salt and opium tho 
abeolute administrative expenditure will be reduced to £2,933,708. 
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Education. — A t the date of the last Returns the number of 
pupils in Schools under Government iiwpection was 
the number of Schools 816, as is shown in the following Table : 


I 


Uovernmeui luatitutiona. 


No. of School*. 


No. of Pupili. 


Collegcii {(teiieral wui IVDfewional) 
English School* 

Ant'lo- Vernacular School* 
Vernacular Schools 


9 

45 

7 

D14 


225 


1,295 

7,176 

381 

8,952 


17,8081 


Atdfd tkhooU and othu undci' titjfperthn. 


Ktiglinh (including ScluMda of Itiduairial 


ArU) 

Anglo-Veniocului 

V'emnoular 

Girlu’ School* . . 

Indigenous Vernacular Schools under im 
proveincnt in East Heiigal 


33 

99 

271 

16 

172 


4,748 


7,478 


11,504 


395 

24,120 

7,781 

7,731 


The figun*K giv(» apjd'oximately one School to a population of 
.'0,000, ftiid twelve Scholars to a population of 10,000. The cost 
to the St.'ite is about Rupee.s 16 per annum for each Scholar ; 
and if the aggregate of the Schof)lin^ fees realized during last 
year bo taken at two and a half lakhs, it is found that each Stu- 
dent on thi‘ average paid Rupees 5-0-4 J in fees towards the ex- 
pense of his eduoation. The schooling fees, which in 1856-57 were 
Rs. 1,78,174, ni'xt year 1,98,100, and next year 2,04,915, were in 
1859-60 Rs. 281,072. 


CakuiUi Universifu . — In December 1860 there were 809 can- 
didates for entrance of whom 759 were from Bengal. Of these 899 
passed, of wliom 2U were from Government Institutions. Of 39 
candidates for the degree of B. A. 15 passed — 10 in the 2nd and 
5 in the highest division. One was educated at Bishop's College, 
the rest at the Presidency College. Of 24 Law candidates 8 
received the degree of L L and 8 of B. L Of 20 candidates 
for the degree of L. M. and S. 14 passed. Of 10 candidates for 
the degree of L C. K, 6 passed the theoretical part of the exa- 
mination. In the five colleges the number of students increased 
from 284 to 422. The scholarships were thrown open to general 
competition. A Return shews in East Bengal the proportions of 
different classes of the population who availed themselves of 
School instruction : — 
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Schools. 

Zemin-I Govermiieut L., 
dans. 1 Servants. 

' 

1 

Total. 

(h)vermnent English and 
Anglo- V’ernacular 

Aided English and Anglo- 
Vb-rnucular ... ...i 

i 

8 ! o,') 37 

! i 

0 ! 21 1 73 

100 

TOO 


Rs. 07H-0 wore .saiH'tionod as additional monthly expenditure un- 
der tln‘ tlrant-ln-aid nil(‘s. 2S<) institutions thus receivc'd aid ; 
the monthly grants aggn^gated 8,147-2 Rupees. 1,732 officers 
were ('injdoyeil in tin* Kducational Department (‘xelusive of the 
l*rof(‘ssionnl Collegt's. 'Hie Sc'cretary of 8tatt‘, in answer to a 
nn'inorial from certain inemhorKof the department, decided that a 
s>Nt<>m of stiecossion fnmi thf‘ lower to the higlnu’ grades should 
he estahlishod, and that the Offi'eers should he stimulated to 
tlie zealous pertormance of their dutic^s by the |n*osy>ect of re- 
ceiving such pnunotion ; hut that, although such a sy.stem is to 
1)0 the goiierul ndo of the senict', its opi^mtion must he subject 
to thi' condition of titnws in the candidates for promotion. 

Ihuii-K' Works — Aoen/. — 'nien? are el(*ven Imptmal Trunk 
Koa<ls existing, or under constrmdion in Ikmgal, extending ov(‘r 
a length of mil(‘s, with IiniHTial Rranch Roads aggregating 
in length 1,1 lo miles. All of tffi'.se Ih^ds are in a Tuorc' or le.s^ 
cumph'led state. Tim (hand Trunk Real, from Calcutta to the 
Kurrummui.sa 392 miles, Is the only on 5 of any considerable 
length that is nearly complete<l : the Assam Trunk on the other 
liand l)(‘ing .scarcely cmnmenced. As those 3,139 miles of Road 
mu.st ultimatoly he l)ridged and metalled, not more probably 
than one-third of the entire expenditure required to complete all 
the.so Ronds had yet been incurred. The cost of a mile of me- 
tal letl and bridged Road may 1^ tidion at Rupee.s 8.000, and the 
otitlay of ahotit 107 l^khs of Rupees is required to complete 
cvrni these existing Iniperial Roads. This general crilculation 
hoiuts out how slow the progni'.ss of completing the.so Roads must 
«»<', the limited funds availa))io not excceeling seven to eight 
Lakhs of Rupees per annum. The Feeders already projected for 
the three lines of Riulwav, have the aggregate length of 665 J 
mih'H. Attention was given to the subject of forming Road.s to 
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aftord a transit communication from each place where Cotton is 
eiiltivated. 

Imperial — The sanitaiy state of Dinaporo cantonment was 
improved. Measures for the general improvement of Dum-Dum 
were carried out. Sir Hugh Rose appointed a Committee to 
consider the question of enlai-ging the cantonment of Hazaree- 
baugh. Tlie limits of the Dehreo cantonment were tixed. A 
somewhat cOvStly scheme for securing improved drainage and for 
providing a water supply in Fort William was prepared, also for 
lighting the Fort with gas. Barracks were under construction 
at Dehree. Enquiries were made regarding Sanitaria. Works were 
ordered to bo carried out on Parisnath Hill. Cotirt houses were 
improved. De.signs were prepared for a Church to replace St. 
James’ Calcutta, and for Churches at Cuttack and Barrack pore. 
Designs for the new General Post Office and for the Tclegrapli 
Department at Calcutta were under consideration. The erection 
of an extensive new building for a Copper Mint in Calcutta, was 
commenced, and the foundations were well advanced. The most 
important of the new works mentiontid by the Chief Engineer in 
his Report, is the completion of the Hidgelee Sea Dyke between 
the moutlis of the Soolmnrecka and Rnssoolpore Rivers. This 
great work, winch is lifty-four miles in length, wtis suspended 
in 1857, and resumed in the past year. It will cost Rs. 4,70,490. 
The .scheme for relieving tln^ Damoodah River of the flood 
waters whicli its bed cannot contain and pass off to the Hoogh- 
ly, by the removal of Embankments on its right bank aggregat- 
ing a length of twenty miles, was earned out. The Suiwey of 
the Cuttack Rivers, on which Captain Harris had been engaged 
since 1H.)5, was completed in a mo.st able and satisfactory man- 
ner. Lieutenant Colonel Dickens w«as busy with a Report on the 
project for the irrigation of Behar. Several bridges were built 
and the Calcutta Circiihir Canal deepened. ITie Nnddea rivers 
almost defied attempts to improve them. The Photographer 
attached to the Chief Engineer s Department made three tours, 
which took him through the gi’oater part of the Province. From 
1st May 1859 to July 1860 he submitted 331 Photographs pro- 
duced from 140 negatives at a cost of Rs. 2,856, including all 
charges for salaries, establishment, and travelling allowance, 
which makes the cost of each Photograph 14 Rs. 

The Expenditure local and imperial was Rs. 51,03,321 by 
Public Works Officers; the cost, of establishment was Rs. 
10,57,941, or Rs. 26T5 per cent, on the outlay on works. By 
Ciril officers Rs. 5,05,279 were expended on Imperial and Rs. 
45,025 on Local works. Of Rs. 51,81,805 sanctioned imperial 
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cxpfinJiture Ks o 1,80,040 were spent. Full details of the Local 
works will bo found at page 439 of Vol. V. of the Annals.” 

Railways. — Indian , — At the close of the year 248 miles 
were open. During the first half of 1860 the profit realized by 
the Railway was at the rate of 6J per cent, per annum on the 
Capital outlay ; during the second half, it was at the rate of 5 
per cent. Of passengers 19,657 were of the First Class, — ^yielding 
Rs. 78,971-8-3 ; 6.9,581 of* the Second Class, — yielding Rs. 
1,18,128-9-2 ; and 4,477,962 of the Third Class, — yielding Rs. 
8,44,744-1-4. The total quantity of Ordinary Merchandize carried 
was 24,49,585 maunds, — yielding Rs. 5,24,321. The total quan- 
tity of Coal carried was 51,87,332 mauuds, — yielding Rupees 
8,71,871. On the whole the gro.s8-earning.s during 

1860 amounted to ... ... Rs. 27,01,958 

Working Expenses ... 11,42,723 


Profits R.s. 12,59,235 

Bengal . — 'fhe works advanced so well that the open- 
ing of the line to Koo.shtee on 1st May 1862 is promised. 
There are to 1 k' 172 vehiehj.s in all at first, forming as it were tin* 
primary Stoc‘k'of tln^ Railway, and the .supply of this Stock has 
tjeen left to the Board of Direction in London. The lino beyond 
the Ganges i,s estimated to cost £12,768 per mile, and the line 
to Dacca £9,261 per mile, e.xelnsivo of the cost of Rolling Stock 
and of the Ferries at Kooshtee and on the Jumoona. 

Calcutta and South /wov/o'u - 'fluMVorks are sufficiently far 
advanced to make it probable that an Engine may be run on the 
Section between Calcutta and tlic Pialee River, sixt(‘on and a 
half mibw in length, in October next. The diversion of the Pia- 
le« River will probably be effected in January 1862, and the 
Railway may be opened through to the Mutlah in the March 
following. The necessity for a Tram-roa<l or rather for a City 
Railroad is fully establisherl, and the Calcutta and South-Eastern 
Railway Company are prepared to enter on the cou.struction of 
this work as a coutinuation of and the last link in their Railway 
project of connecting the Port, of Calcutta with the auxiliary 
Port of Mutlah. 

Marine. — There were twelve cases of groundings, against 
.sixteen in the previous year. Of these in four cases the ship was 
totally wrecked ; in one in-stance dismissal of the Pilot took 
place. Two ships suffered some damage, the remaini^ six es- 
caped uuinjured. There were eight cases of collision. The num- 
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her of Pilot Vessels ia Commission was reduced from six to four. 
Changes were carried out in the Department at the recommenda- 
tion of the Civil Finance Commission, by which Bs. 3,468 a 
month were saved. The Commission recommended the appoint- 
ment of a Naval Secretary to Government and the making over 
to private parties of the inland Navigation lines. It was resolved 
to increase the Pilotage fees 25 per cent, and to allow the free list 
pilots 60 per cent, of the increased amount. The Lieutenant 
Governor proposed, however, to reduce the idlowance to 60 per 
cent, to Licensed Pilots, i. e. Pilots coming from outside, and not 
from the Pilot Service, limiting at the same time all future ac- 
cessions to the Pilot Establishment to this class. Of this, ex- 
cept as to remuneration, the Government of India approved. 

Miscellaneous. — Emigration. — 14,533 Emigrants left for se- 
ven colonies, Mauritius, Jamaica, Trinidad, British Guiana, St. 
Kitts, Re-union, and Natal, all of which have agencies in Cal- 
cutta, which makes the competition keen. The total number of 
Emigrants to Mauritius Wiis 6,091 souls (equal to 5,4 17§ statute 
Adults) against 17,606 souls (15,980i Adults) in 1859-60. The 
mortality rates on arrival in the Colony up to date of the latest 
advices, averaged 4‘41 per cent, on the total embarked, whilst 
those in the passage of the River were 0*22 per cent, the lowness 
of which was ascribed to the careful management adopted by the 
Agency at the time of embarkation. To the West Indies within 
the last season twenty-four ships, carrying an aggregate of 8,442 
souls, or 7,662 Adults, were despatched ; being an increase of 
458 souls over the previous yearns operations to that quarter. 
The death rates in the River bear a proportion of 0*46 per cent, 
to persons embarked, and the mortality on the voyage, as far as 
it has been ascertained, was estimated at 7*33 per cent, to 
strength embaiked. The results show a comparatively de- 
creased mortality over the nrevious year. 610 were sent to Natal 
and 3,760 to the French Colony of Re-union. A Committee was 
appointed to enquire into the abuses attending the system of 
recruitment by unscrupulous natives, and several improvements 
were introduced into the Agencies. 

Medical — In the Medical College Hospital 4,799 in 1860 were 
treated against 4,616 in 1859. The rate of mortality amongst 
Europeans was almost identical with that of the year 1869, 
viz,, 9*64 in 1859 and 9*70 in 1860. Amongst Natives, how- 
ever, there was a very considerable improvement, the percentage 
of deaths to treated having been reduced from 27*61 in 1859 to 
2283 in 1860. In the Midwifery Department of the Hospital 
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Befonnt in the Ind 'ujo DietricU. 


Towards September a Notification was issued in the excited 
parts of the Indigo Districts, disabusing the minds of the rural 
population of an erroneous impression said to have been conceiv- 
ed by them, that Government was opposed to the cultivation of 
Indigo ; and conveying an assurance to the Ryots that their 
position in regard to past arrangements would not be made worse 
than it was, and that in respect to all future arrangements, their 
right to free action in regard to Indigo, as inregard toallothercrops, 
would be respected in practice. The only remedy the Committee 
recommended, which it was in the power of Government to apply, 
was a good and effective execution of the Law as it stood. 
Accordingly new sub-divisions were created, measures are in 
progress for the introduction of an improved system of Police 
throughout tlie Lower Provinces ; Courts of Small Causes under 
Act XLIL of l8f)() have been established at the most important 
places in the Indigo Districts ; the efficiency of the existing 
Civil Courts luis been much improved by the new Code of 
Procedure ; and, at the suggestion of Government, a system of 
classification of suits, and setting apaii particular days of the 
week for the trial of cases of the description of Smiill Cause 
Court ctises, has been introduced. The Lieutenant Governor 
submitted answers to charges contained in two memorials by the 
Indigo Planters’ Association. The conduct of the Bengal Govern- 
ment was approved by the Government of India. Reports that 
the ryots would prevent the October sowings hsl Government to 
Htrongthon the Military Police in the Indigo Districts, to send 
two gunboats to the rivers of Nuddea aial Jessore, and native 
infantry to these two stations, 'rin- Indigo excitement, which 
luul been hitiierto confined to the Ninidea and Rajshahye 
Divisions, towards tho end of October manifested itself in a 
part of tho district of Furreeilpore, chiefly inhabited by the 
Ferazees, a sect of Mahomedaus who have on previous occasions 
shown unity of action, and some disposition to turbulence. 
Timely precautions were taken by the Magistrate for the 
preservation of the jieace, and beyond a few cases of petty 
assaults on Factory workmen and 8er\ ants, which were brought 
to tho notice of Government, the excitement in this district was 
confined to a pjussivc refusal in some quarters to cultivate Indigo. 

About this time the Plantei's complained of the difficult^' of rea- 
lising their rents, of being forcibly dispossessed of their Iseezahud 
lands and of danger to their own lives and those of their servants. 
The uifficuity ns to rents was apparent and extra officials were 
posted to the spot. On 4th March a deputation of the Indigo 
nanters’ Association repre^ented these evils to the Govenior 
General, and Messrs. Montresor and Morris were appointed 
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Special Commissiouers to settle the rent difficulty. Tlie reports 
of these officers were published. Meanwhile the Planters were 
assisted by a piotective force, and extra courts and periods of 
grace were allowed to one or two of those who were zemindars 
for the payment of the ^land revenue. There were a few cases 
of serious outrage and even affray attended with loss of life. 
At the village of Shadhoohatty, in the Jenidah Sub-Division of 
the District of Jessore, six of the villagers were killed and 
wounded. But all were promptly dealt with by the authorities. 
The principal difficulties complained of by the Plantom during 
the late Indigo crisis may be summed up as follows 
wilful repudiation of rents by the Ryots, and their inability to 
measure their lands owing to the refusal of the Ryots to attend 
the measurement and point out their respective holdings ; second, 
forcible dispossession of their Neezabad lands by the Ryots, and 
the insufficiency of the summary process under Act IV. of 1^54' 
to restore them the possession of such lands in time for th(< 
season’s cultivation ; tldrd, wilful destruction of Indigo Crops 
by Cattle ; and fourth, the commission of outrages on their 
.servants and property by largo masses of the people, in which 
it was difficult to obtain individual conviction. 

Suitable recommendations were made by the Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor for legislative action in all these matters, which, if 
adopted, would tend in a groat mejisuro to remove these difficulties. 
The.se recommendations are as follows : — 1st. Provision by law for 
the awai'd of penal damages in a suit for rent when the Plaintiff 
has been inexcusably forced into Court by unreasonable refusal 
or contest. 2nd. Receipt of rent by the Collector in certain cases. 
3rd, Improvement of the process for the realization of rents under 
Act X. of 18o9, by attachment of all the property of the Defendant 
at the outset at the discretion of the Judge. 4ith. Provision by law 
for the official measurement of lands when applied for by either 
Zemindar or Ryot. Uh. Practical provision for registration of Mj 
jote lands and other lauds in Kyottec tenure, so as to enable the 
Police in cases of dispute to give prompt possession to the party 
registered. Qth, Amendment of the Cattle Trespass Act, so as to 
meet cases when the Cattle are not strictly trenpasdng, i. e., 
when they are causing damage to their owner's land or crops by 
which damage another person having some interest in the crops 
ia injuriously affected. 1th, Joint village liability to fine for 
offences by masses. 

CalciUta Botanical Gardens . — ^Twelve Wardian cases of plants 
were sent to the Gardens of Kew, Ceylon, Mauritius, Australia, 
and Java, each case containing an average of twenty-five plants. 
Several packets of seeds, the produce of the Calcutta Botanic 
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Tea in Aaam. 


Gardens, also sent to the Botanical establishments just 

inentioiKid, and to private gardens in England and India. From 
the surplus stock of the giirden 3, 455 plants were distributed 
to private gardens in the neighbourhood of Calcutta. English 
and Native vegetable seeds were also ^tpplied for the use of the 
►Soldiers’ gardens. The contributions of plants and seeds were 
not so extensive as those supplied from the gardens. Dr. 
Anderson ))roughtout with him a valuabh* collection of Cincliona 
seeds of the most important quinine-yielding species. They 
were sown on the first week of March and had germinated by 
Ist April. A large and very valuable collection of dried plants 
has been accumulating in the gardens for the last forty years. 
The work of preserving it from tln^ ravages of insects, by saturat- 
ing each specimen with a solution of Con-osive Sublimate, lias 
been going on for some years, and will now .soon be completed. 
The collections have also Ixjon all incorporated into oiu^ general 
Herbarium, but until the specimens an* all poisoncnl and mount- 
ed, the Herbarium will not be available* for scientific purposes. 
Contributions of dried plants were received during the year. 

T(ai and Cultivaiioii, — lu A.s'^arii 72, 2H) acro.s were 

}ippropriat('d to tea planting, of which 2(),lM-5 acres were actually 
muler cultivation, being 12,521 acres in excc'^.s of the number of 
acres (8,421-) under cnltivation two yeai-s before. The out-turn 
of the Cro])s in 1858-5!) was 1,880,!)!)!) Ihs., while the estimate 
for the year under report amounted to 1,705,180 Hk, showing an 
inenuse of 821,181 lbs., or als)ut 28.J pt-r cent, in two years 
This increast* is distributed as follow.s, c/:., for Karnroop 285 per 
cent,, Durrung IfiO per cent., N»»wgong fi jM-r cent., Seebsagur 15 
per cent., and Lnekimpore 82 per cetU. The increase in the 
Karnroop District exhibits tin* gratifvimg n-snit of our having a 
first-rat(5 Tt'a-growing I)i.stri(‘f in A*^sam, pos,ses.sing the great- 
desideratum of an abundant supply oflalw)!*, and the not trftling 
advantage of being only two-thirds of the distance of Dehrooghur 
and Seobsagur froin (Calcutta, which, against the swift ciirnmt of 
tilt' Berhampoott'r, is etpii valent to the .saving of a month’s jouimey 
by Iniat, or .seven days by such Steamers as now' ply on the river. 
The cost of productitin of a maund of Tea in Karnroop is stated 
by the Commi.ssioner of A.ssam to be about 50 per cent, below 
that in Seebsagur and Dobrt»ghnr, while from tht' reports of the 
liondon Brokers it is assumt'd that the Karnroop Tea i.s, at the 
least, equal to any (tther T«*a produced in As.sam. 

In Var/iar the Tea plant was discovcreil grow ing wild in 1855 
when its cultivation was taken up by .several enterprising per- 
sons. among whom were Mr. Williamson and Dr. Barry. Since 
then I he cultivation has .steadily increased, and everv vear has 
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seen large atlditions made to the Grants, which arc now fifty in 
number, and each of considerable area. The total area under 
lease for cultivation is probably not less than 100,000 acres, 
though 68, U9 seem only to have been applied for. Of this, 
however, only 5,957 acres have been as yet put under cultivation, 
owing to several of the Concerns having but just started. The 
(quantity of Tea produced up to tho present time is 128,112 lbs. 
'fhe Crop of tho pre.sent year amounts to 197,830 lbs., and the 
e.stimated Crop for the next to 382,360 lb.s. leaving a broad 
margin for contingencies. Every pound of C'aehar Tea sells at 
an average of 2 Shillings, or 1 R\ipoe. The expenses of tho 
cultivation are saul to be very great, and at the .same time very 
uncertain. One acre of land under good management will yield 
about four maunds, or 320 lbs. of Tea, on a gross return of 320 
Rupees; and estimating tho expenses of all kinds at a little 
above half that amount, the net profit per acre will be about £15. 

In Darjeeliiiff tho first trial of tho Tea plant was made in 
18U, with a few seeds grown in Kumaon from China stock, 
'fhe original plants have now a.ssumed a gigantic size, one of 
them bi,‘ing fifty feet in circumference, and twenty feet high. 
Nevertheless the I'levatiou of the Darjeeling Station (7,000 feet,) 
seems to U) too groat for profitable planting. Tho frost kills 
the seedlings, and there is not a sufficiently rapid succession of 
leaf in the warm season to m.ike tho manufacture pay. At 7,500 
feet tiie Plantation does not thrive at all. The elevations best 
suited for Tea are from 4,500 feet down to 2,000 fe(^t ; and for 
Cotfee from 3,000 to 1,200 find. It wjis not till 1856 that tho first 
Plantation was started at Kursiong, and another at Darjeeling, 
by Captain Samler, wlu) wa.s also the first to grow Coft’ee. The 
success in both cases appears to have been complete. Tht; 
yield of Tea to Captain Samler’s Company this year will be 
about 20,000 lbs., and the yiehl of Cofieo about the same. The 
following shews the details 
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Extent of the Grants 
in Acres. 

Area now under Cul- 
tivation. 

Out-turn of Crop for 
the year. 

Number of Laborers, 
employed. 
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Assam ... 

74,240 

20,945! 1,705.130 

12..390 

Cachar 

68,119 

5,957 

1 197,880 

5, .327 

Darjeeling 


3,251 

()2.r)00 

2,834 


l(;i*,254 

1 

.20,15.3 1,9G.'.,G 10 
1 

20,551 


The Iron Works near Sooree in Bcerblioom manufactured, 
on the English principle, the first pig iron Bengal luus seen, in 
185f>, and it found a ready sale at 2 Rs. per maund. The 
quality, however, of the pig iron is stated by tin' professional 
officers of Government who examined the works, to suqKiss Eng- 
lish pig iron ; and if more of it were obtained and sold at the 
price of imjK)rted English pig iron, a considerabh* profit would 
1)0 realized. 

Political. — Towards the close of last year the Sikkim autho- 
rities made constant raids into our territories and carried off or 
killed our aubiects. The Dewan Namgay, who seizt'd Drs. Camp- 
bell and Hooker in 18r)0, wjus the real author of the aggression, 
the Rajah being an old man of 80 and in Thibet. After six 
months^ negotiations reparation was refused and Dr. Campbell, 
the Superintendent of Daijeeling, took possession of the j)ortiou 
of Sikhim lying to the west of the Great Runjeet and to the North 
of the Rumman River, the western Iwundary of which is the 
Singalelah Range, and the northern the Snowy Range. On Ist 
November 1800, ho hml only 160 natives and a complement 
of English and iion-commisvsioned officers, and was forced to re- 
treat for lack of ammunition. Immediately we despatched 300 
military police and 400 Europeans to his assistance. Finally 
Colonel (^wler of H. M.’s 73rd, at the head of a force of 2,600 
men, with the Hon’hle A. Eden as Envoy and Special Commis- 
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sioner, started for Darjeeling on Ist February 1861 and reach- 
(mI Tumloong, the Sikiiim capital on 1st March. The Dewau 
Hed, we dismantled the forts, the old Rajah alnlicated in favour of 
his son and on 26th March Mr. Eden effected a treaty with the 
new Rajali, It stipulated that full compensation should be made 
to those of our subjects who had either been kidnapped or plun- 
dered by the Rajah’s people ; it provided for full indemnification 
for public losses sustained in Dr. CampboU’s retreat ; it gmiran- 
teed the opening out of the country to trade, and the removal 
of all restrictions on travellers and merchants ; it fixed the maxi- 
mum rate of transit duties to be levied on goods between Bri- 
tish India and Thibet ; it provided for the construction of roads, 
and the security of those who traverse them ; and lastly, it con- 
tained a provision for the banishment of the Dewan Narngay, 
and for the future good conduct of the Sikhim Government. 

The Rookies were punished for their raids into our terri- 
tories last year. Early in January 1861 a force of 1,250 military 
police under Captain Raban started from Chittagong, penetrated 
into the Kookie country, carried the stockade of Rutton Foea, 
the ringleader, and retired. We surveyed the country. The 
Kookies, however, invaded the territories of tho Rajah of Inde- 
pendent Tipperah, and subsequently made a less serious in- 
cursion into our own hill country lying to the South-East of the 
Kurnatoolee River, beyond our outposts, but under the protec- 
tion of the Poang lUjah. One party was, however, intercepted 
and dispersed with loss, and auollier was partly cut up. For the 
luture security of the eastern frontier, in addition to the frontier 
posts which had already been established with marked success 
within our own territory, the Civil Police were supplied with 
fire-arms, and endeavors are being made to train the villag- 
ers to liabits of self-defence. The Superintendent has been in- 
structed to keep a vigilant watcli upon the trade of the hills, and 
to exclude from the markets of the plains all tribes which dis- 
play a spirit of opposition to his authority. Such exclusion will 
he severely felt, lor these markets are the chief outlet for tho 
productions of the hills, where the savages barter their hill cot- 
ton and coarse cloth for rice, salt, hard-ware, gun-powder, and 
matchlocks. The Poang Rajah was compelled, as required 
by bis agreement, to keep up his chain of frontier posts in an effi- 
cient state of deftuice ; and an officer was despatched to the 
durbar of the Rajah of Independent Tipperaii, to insist upon 
similar measures lieiug adopted along the Tipperah frontier. 

The Garrou's inhabit the hills which divide Assam from 
Bengal proper. On account of their rej)cated raids, two small 
forces, consisting of military police, were assembled, the 
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one to penetrate into the hills from Assam, the other from My- 
rnensing. Lieutenant Chambers commanded the former party, 
Captain Morton the latter. Both expeditions were attend^ 
with satisfactoiy results. Lieutenant Chambers remained for a 
month in the hills, from the 14th January to the loth February, 
during which time he succeeded in punishing almost all the of- 
fending villages. So salutary was the dread produced by this 
Military display, that not only did the dependent Chiefs hasten 
to pay up the arrears of revenue which they had for a long time 
withheld, but independent Chiefs voluntarily came forward and 
tendered their .submission. The village.s of the recusant Chiefs 
were burnt and the erop.s destroyed. Captain Morton’s expedi- 
tion was equally succe.^sful 

Melay Singh was eh'cted Rnjuh of Moleem, his predece.ssor 
Uazar Singh having oppre.s.sed his subjects. On the death of 
Singh Manick, tiojofi of Kln/rint, his grand-nephew^ Kabbon 
Singh, was ideeted by tie* Chiefs and Elders of the country to 
succeed him ; .and this ehalion wjis ronfirme<l by Government 
on llabbon Singh subscribing to the Nungklow Rules, 

7'lie CoH>*yaii aiol Jt/nfroh UilJs . — The peopl* who revoked 
last year were treated with (‘lomency, and (Inptain Rowdatt pre- 
pared a .scheme to imj>rove the* administration of the country 


ADMINISTRATION OK THE RUNJAB. 
bSbO-Gl. 

Civil Jiifititr — 'rie* liniil.ition in l8oH of tin* peri(Hl within 
which action.s ior unhondrd del'U can Ih* ])iongiit, to tj years, 
was in LS.’d) redneod to o years. Regular accounts wi'n* in all 
ciuse.s insi.sted upon, together w ith a regi.stiaticni (d Ijonds for .'^uins 
exceeding oO linpK .v Tlie result of this was that in ISbtl-Gl tlieie 
w'as a deereaae of oO per eent. in the numlM r of suits la-tween 
Bankei-s, Trad(*i*s and Agrieukurists, or from to 

A .similar d(*ere,'ise is \isible in .suits for debt (if all kind.-, which 
fell from 1,07,114 t<’ o(),M)’>. Jii some classes of suits, as 
those toiinded on tin* law* of pre-emption, and thost^ connected 
with marriage and betndhal, there wa.s an inerea.-e ; hut the total 
number of eases instituted diminished from 1,.TS,«S7H to 83,2,‘U. 
Including arreai*s of the previous year, 1,01,090 e.iscs, rep^e^ent- 
iiig a value of fifty-seven lakhs, were dis|v>scd of In addition 
to the work perfonnwl on the Civil side, aiiont .’>(), 000 suit.s for 
right.s connecteil with laud were disiHwed of in tin* Revoime De- 
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part meat. Owing to the heavy work remaining at the end of 
1 8,39-60, the average duration of cases was unusually long, and 
extended to 33 days. In I860 appeals rose from 4,960 to 6,544, 
hilt a portion of these was from judgments given in 1869-60. 
Decisions were reversed or modihed in the proportion of 16 per 
cent. ; but the proportion remanded for further investigation was 
21 per cent. 

Crimiual Jmtke . — Tliere was a total of 24,954 heinous of- 
fences in 1860 as compared witli 23,692 in 1859, and 22,502 
minor oHences in 1860 as compared with 23,226 in 1859. The 
total number shews an increase in 1860 of 538. The increase 
of crime is attributed in some cases to dearth of food in the 
Delhi, Hissar and Cis-Sutkj divisions, and to leniency of punish- 
ment in the Mooltan division. In the Umritsur, Derajat and 
Pesliawur divisions heinous crimes much diminished in number. 
The crime most on the increase was simple theft. Murders dimi- 
nished in number while Daooity and Tiiuggee were of rare occur- 
rence. Adultery gr^'atly decreased, the punislimeut of flogging 
liaving been found efiicacious. Of the criminal cases reported 
71 per cent, were lirought to trial, 75 per cent, of the persons 
brought to trial were eouvictisl and 27 per cent, of the value of 
the ))roporty stolmi was r(H;overed. During the year 26 persons 
Wi*re punished with death (to 56 in 1859), 90 with transportation 
lor life ; 27 from 12 to It yejws’ imprisonment; 8,876 witli short- 
er terms ; ,8,2 19 with Hogging ; ami 38,132 with fine. The 
.s>stcm of inflieting combined punishments in lieu of prolonged 
ill) prison! lUMit was enforced. Flogging led to the abolition of four 
district jails ami an animal saving to the State of Rs. 15,556. 
'flic most striking measuri; of the year wa.s the investiture of some 
of the priucipal subject Chiefs ami Jagheenhirs witli criminal 
juri.sdictioiL Altogether tweiity-.seven Chiefs were selected, of 
whom fourteen belong to the Cis-Sutlcj States. The Jaglieerdars 
of the plains can inflict fine up to two hundnal Ilnpees, and im- 
jirisonment not exceeding six months. The llajahs of Sceba ami 
iMjulovvn, wlioHo domination in the Himalayan country is of great 
antiijuity, were also empowered to award corporal punishment, to 
appoint their own Police, to have their own Jails, and to appro- 
priate fines, Honorai-y European Magistrate s, selected from the 
independent cimmmuity, were apiKjhited at Simla and Ldiore. 

Ptdke. — A great reform was initiated in this department and 
a fusion of the military and civil police effected — the entire force 
l>eing placed under the orders of an Inspector (kmeral who U 
in direct communication with the Ljcal Government. Subor- 
dinate to him are four Deputy laspectors Onu ra!, vdiosi; coalrol 
extends overall the Police stationed bi a < (‘frit h*;-’ 
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The (lirtorcnce between the demand of the two years amounfs 
to Rupees 1,03,82 k Tliis is more than accounted for by the 
alienation by sale to tlie Chiefs of the Cis-Sutlej States of a por- 
tion of the jliujjur District, the Land Revenue of which amount- 
ed to Rupees 2,07,105. Excluding the nominal balances, a real 
deficit of nearly 11 lakhs is shewn, which accrued owing to 
the failure of the periodical rains and the consequent entire mis- 
carriage in unirrigiitod tracts of the autumnal harvest. The 
(bought was most felt in tlie Delhi teiritory and the Cis- 
Sutkij States bordering thereon. The following shows how the 
revenue of the several f)istricts was affected : — 


Di.strictw. 

Amount of 
Bdluncos. 

1 Percentage on j 

1 total Revenue. ( 

i I 


Rs 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Delhi 

(53, 060 

16 

4 

0 

lioorgaon 

2,70,002 

23 

2 

3 

Kiirnal 

37,0(57 

‘ 4 

J) 

11 

Hissar 

1 1,05,103 

: 23 

7 

^ i 

Rohtuck 

1 2,74,544 

! 28 

9 

« 

Sirsa 

1 S5,1<S2 

1 45 

4 

6 ! 

IJ niballah 

1 8S,002 

11) 

7 

1 

Tlmnuesur 

j 1,44,545 

36 

14 

5 ; 


i 10,73,601 

i 22 

5 

4 


Jn the romuiniiig Divisions Xorth and West r)f the Sutlej the 
revenue due for 18(50-()1 was fully realized. 

IVroeuUf'f* of llcvcnuej 
realized. 1 


1 



Rs. 

A.s. 

P. 

j Trans-Sutlej States 

. 


90 

7 

6 

jlTuiritsur 

. 


00 

12 

0 

i kahore 

... 


08 

13 

3 

Illawul Pindeo 



99 

5 

4 

Mooltan 



97 

4 

11 

1 Deiiijat 



0(5 

15 

0 

jPeshawur... 

i 


i 

98 

6 

5 


The whole of the Delhi territory and the country between the 
dumna and tlie Sutlej Hutt'erod from want of rain. Tlie great 
NuJjufglmr Jliecl became entirely dry ; and scanty harvests 
were the eonse^pience. Numerous deaths from starvation took 
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place—but no record of them was preserved. Tiio pericniical 
i-ains, however, of 1861 set in most favorably. There was 
a decrease of Rs. 82,184 in the yield of the excise on liquors 
and of Ks. 10,596 on drugs ; while in reference to customs and 
salt there was an incroa.se of revenue of no less than Rupees 
12,48,205, and in regard to canal revenue, owing to the drought, 
there was an increase of Rs. 2,23,135. 

The demand on account of Income Tax amounted only to Rs. 
3,99,674 for 6 months in the following proportions. 

Delhi ... ... ... ... Rupees 57,493 

Hissar ... ... ... „ 22,525 

CU-Sutlej States ... ... ... „ 41,188 

Trans-Sutlej State.s ... ... „ 30.471 

Lahore ... ... ... „ 28.047 

Umritsur ... ... ... „ 1,19,802 

liawul Pindee ... ... ... „ 32,145 

Mooltiui ... .. ... „ 28,179 

Derajat ... ... ... „ 24,928 

Peshawuir ... ... 14,896 

The reveiufti arising irom Law Stamps wa.s much in excess of 
1838-59 though less than that of 1859-60. The gross collections 
were' — Excise on Ihpiors Rs. 4,18,656 ; Excise on drugs Rs. 
2,38,751 ; Customs and Salt Rs. 62,04,374 ; Canal Revenue Rs. 
7,12,574, Stamps Rs. 6,51,046. The incrcjise from all sources 
wiui Rs. 3,19,922, the total revenue in 1859-60 being £2,888,568 
and in 1860-61 £2,920,560. 

Kducatioiu — The Tehsiloe schools 6*11 from 140 in 1859- 
60 to 123 in 1860-61. The 10,353 scholars were reduced to 
6,437 and the average daily attendance was 4,364 inst(3ad of 
7,(336. The village schools were also reduced from 1704 to 
1686 ; the number of scholars fell from 37,000 to 32,165, 
and the daily attendance from 30,000 to 26,867. The Normal 
Schools are eight in munber, and are placed at Delhi, Umbullah, 
Jullundur, Lahore, Mooltan, Rjiwul Pindee, Delira Ismael 
Khan, and Poshawur. The number of teachers receiving in- 
struction increased during tin* year from 325 to 431, ami the 
daily attendance from 292 to 332. Of the teachers, 334 were 
Maliomedams and only 111 Hindoos; altogether 273 received 
certificates of proficiency. In accordance with the scheme ini- 
tiated in 1859-60, the number of superior Zillah Schools was 
raised from 6 to 20 ; and the number of inferior reduced 
from 6 to 3. Tlie number of .scholars at the close of the year 
was 2,309, and the average daily attendance throughout the 
twelvemonth 2,018. The sum granted by the State was not 
more than £15,000. The total population of the 10 Commis- 
sionerships of the Punjab provinces is 14,794,611 souls. If it 1x3 
assumed that one-eighth is formed of children of a School-going 
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age ilieu at the cheapest rate of education, or rupees 4-8-0 per 
head, a sum of Rupees 83,21,907 is required for the general dif- 
fusion of the most elementary learning. Copies of the Holy 
Scriptures in English, the Vernacular, and Romanized Oordoo 
were placed in the Libraries of all Government Schools ; 
and to pupils desiring it, instruction may be given in the Bible 
out of school hours by Christian teachers, whether Native or 
English. A Medical Colh*ge was opened at Lahore which con- 
tains at present 5 European and from 40 to oO native students. 

Public Works . — The total expenditure was Rs. 45,51,985. 

A(jnculiwral — The whole projected length of the Baree Doab 
( ^anal, main line and branches, is 477 mile.s. The portions in 
progress during th(i past official year wore 

Main CliauDd ... ... ... 140 miles, 

Lahore Hraiicli ... ... ... 02 „ 

Kussoor lirancli ... ... 30 „ 

Hubraon Branch ... . ... 30 „ 

Escapes and mi.scellanoou.'i (vlianiu'ls ... 25 „ 

Total ... ... ... 287 miles. 

The total excavations made, were millions of cubic feet, 

leaving only 70 million.H to be effieoted. The total amount ex- 
pended on the canal iluring the past year was 

OriginalWork.s ... ... R». 6,16,311 

Repaii-s ... ... .. 1,12,438 

Establi.sbments and (’ontingencios ... ... 2,19,629 

Total Rupoo.s ... ... ... 9,48,278 

The total cost from eommcncement of the work to the close of 
the past year was Rs. 1,06,27,271) inehuling expenditure on the 
llulsoe Canal. 

The past year was the linst yi‘ar of Revenue from the Baree 
Doab Cai\al. The following figure's n'presont the principal fact.s 
under this head : — 

Area irrigated ... Kunals* 8 68,842 

ToUl value of crop.s ... ... Rupees 25,35,946 

ToUl income ... ... „ 2,26,876 

Tim total expenditure under the Director of Canals in the 
Punjab during the year was 

New Works ... ... ... Rupees 6,63,518 

Repairs ... ... ... ... „ 1,68,620 

Establishmeut and Contingencies ... „ 3,09,459 

Totid Rupees ... ... „ 11,41,597 

The area irrigated from the Western Jumna Canals largely 
increased during the year. 

Communicaiions . — There were no new works of impor- 

• Acres f0,605. 
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tivnce on that portion of the Grand Trunk Road which ntretches 
from Delhi to the Sutlej, except those connected with the largo 
Hill torrents near Uinballah. A bridge was thrown over the 
Sursootee at a cost of Rupees 17,998. From Loodiana on 
the Sutlej the road is continued in two branches to Lahore, one 
vid Ferozepore the other \\k Jullundur. That portion which is 
included between Jullundur and Lahore was completed during 
the year ; that from Ferozepore to Lahore will be so shortly. 
On the Lahore and Peshawur road great progress was made. 

The Indus tunnel at Attock wtus a good deal impelled on the 
west side, and latterly altogether suspended. 'I’lie total outlay 
(luring the year under this head wa.s 

Metalled Roads (with Bridges and Cause- 
ways) ... ... Rupees 11,20,700 

Unmetalled Roads with Bridges „ (>4,900 

Accommodation for Travellers „ 9,996 


Total Rupees ... ... ll,9J,601 

The Riiilways — from Umritsur to Lihore (82 miles) and from La- 
hore to Mooltau (218 miles) were rapidly approaching comple- 
tion. The total expendittire on railways in the Punjab during thi', 
y(‘ur was Rupees 12,88,128. Tin.* total from the beginning 
lias been Kup('cs 24,15,838. 

The total cost of miscellaneous works executed by civil ofii(M‘rs 
from local funds was Rupees 8,12,260. 

The tot;d expenditure on works undertaken to relieve* tin* 
.starving poor in the Distnets in which Famine tirevailcd was Rs. 
1,19,992 

Pod Office. — In 1860-61 the. total numlxT of (sivers delivenul 
wai^ 5,72,057 — total number undelivered 45,526 ; grand total 
6,17,588 being an imTcase of nearly 12 percent, upon 5,50,819 
the total number carried the year before. 

The deaHh affected the returns of the Imhis traffic— tli(‘ 
total number of boats employed having been 2,945 with an ag- 
gregate tonnage of 39,708 tons thus allowing a decrease from tlni 
previous year of 861 boats and of 18,335 tons. 

Finance. — Tlie total realization of ordinary nivemu* for tin? 
two years was as follows ; — 

1859*60 ... . . Rupees 2,95,70,588 

1860.61 ... ... „ 3,00,67,740 

^ » 

liK'reX'C Rupees ... 4,97,157 

The receipt from Iwal funds declined Rupees 17,88,594. 
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Tlio total (liabursemenis were 
1859.60 ... ... ... Rupees 1,76,96,410 

1860-61 ... „ 2,03,16,775 


Increase Rupees ... ... 18,47.287 

which wa« owing to the heavy expenditure on Public Works. 

Political. — Towards the end of August a Tartar nobleman, the 
Kuratml Begec of the ruler of Kokan, visited the Lieutenant 
(jovernor at Murree, to announce the accession of his Highness 
to the throne of Kokan in deposition of his younger brother. 
The country of Kokan is one of importance, with a soil fertile 
and easily irrigated. Trade is carried on with the Chinese set- 
tlenients of Khoter and Yarkund and with the Russian settlements 
on the North. Its revenues derived from customs, land revenue, 
sheep, horses, &c. amount to 3,00,000 tillas which is equivalent 
to 21 lakhs of Rupees. 

In Ihfihara the only important incidents were the exchange 
of emlKXssit's l)etween this State and Cabul, and the death of the 
Ameer Nasir-oolla-Khan, who was succeeded by his son Syud 
Mi-er Moozurt’er Shah on the 20th October. The new Ruler is 
reported to l)e uiisucce.ssbil in his OovernnKUit. 

In reference to tlie Afijlnut eon(|Uered provinces of Balkh and 
Koondooz, the former is said to have advanced in ])rosperity since 
I8.)0, Koondooz in 18.59 was occupied by Maliornmed Afzul 
Khan to whom the pc^Qple. and the surrouudiug chiefs are dis- 
atfecb'd. Sooltaii Ahmed, a recognis<*d va.s.sal of Persia and 
nephew of the Anu'er Dost Mahomnual, is aiming at the supre- 
macy and is preparing to play an important part in th(‘ politics 
of CJentral Asia. has had howevt'r to cope with rebellion in 
his own country on the Upper Kivi'r Moorgab. With Dost Ma- 
hommed Khan ovir relations continued satisfactory. He abstain- 
ed from interfering in favor of the Mahsood Wuzeerees. 

During the year tiiat e‘lap.sed sinci* the return of Briga- 
dier General Uhurnberlain’s expedition against the Mokstml Ifa- 
zcerccs, the tribe did not make submission, and the embargo 
on their t ratio wa.s consetpiently maintained. They lo.st no 
opportunity t>f making plundering raids into our country, 
encouniged by a dehisivt! hope of assistance from the Ameer of 
(5ibul, and the em supplies of grain from the Aflghan valleys of 
Hour and Khort. 

In Septemlior the Kolmt jmss, a defile connecting Petjhawur 
ami Kohat but not British territory, was clo.scd for a few days. 
Thi' Atreedee inhabitants receive an allowance Irom otir Govern- 
ment, and in retuni agree to btHMune responsible for all crimea 
cominittcHl within the limits of their villjigea lliey generally 
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satisfy justice by making restitution, but recently m consequence 
of the increase of oflPences the British authorities have closed the 
Pass, and the principal men of the offending party were reduced 
to come and sue for pardon, make restitution, pay a fine and 
promise obedience. The savage audacity of this tribe is gra- 
ilually but surely being trained to jeace and order. In the 
Kohat District, as on the frontier generally, the people are all of 
one religion — they are bigoted Mahommedans without any ad- 
mixture of Hindoos. The Pindiali Mohmuuds, who occupy 
the hills to the left of the river Sw4t, have been obstinately hos- 
tile to our power. Their chief, however, Nuwab Khan, wlio under 
the Sikh rule held a Jagheer in our territory worth 80() Rupees a 
year, at last voluntarily made his submission. 

The Maharajah of Cashmere was chiefly occupied with the 
acfiuisition and administration of Ghilgit and Yasseen. The 
completion of the railways will force on the Government the deve- 
lopment of trade with Central Asia. 

LeJi, the capital of Ladakh, is the great entrepot of the Indian 
and Chine.se trade. The following is the valuation of the imports 
and exports : — 


'Imports. Value. 

From the Chinese Territory ... ... £20,765 

Ditto Indian Ditto ... ... ... £22,020 

Total ... £48,785 

Exports. 

To the Indian Territories ... ... ... £28,800 

Ditto ChineK‘ Ditto ... ... £21,600 

Total £45,400 


Yarkund, distant from Leh 364^ miles, had in 1852 a popu- 
lation of nearly 90,000, and a Chinese garrison of 5,000 men. 
Silks and porcelains are displayed in the Bazaars, which are ^ 
miles long. There are routes for trade from Ladakh to Peshawur 
by land, and to Mooltan by water. 

Military . — ^Thc attention of the Local Government was di- 
rected to reduction in fighting men and camp-followers of 
the Punjab Irregular Force, the re-constitution of the or- 
ganized Police, the repression of raids on the Derajat 
Frontier, and the maintenance of a strict blockade of the Muhsood 
Wuzeeree tribe, who were punished last year by an expeditiona^ 
force under the command of Brigadier General Chamberlain, C. fi. 
The Wuzeorees are divi^ into three great branches, via., 
Ahmedzye, Ootmanzye, and Muhsood ; named after the three sons 
of Wuzeer, the first parent and founder of the tribe, and from 
o 
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whom it trilv(^s its numu. From these throe great branches spring 
iiunioroiis smaller ones The reputed number of fighting men 
that ( aeli braiicli ean bring into the field is — 

Ahuiedzve 10, 000 fiohting men. 

Outmanzye 11,000 

Muhsood • 12,000 

bnl of the two jirst, brandies not more tlian one-third, and ol tin- 
l.'ust one-fourtli, are armeil with onus, the remaindt-r earrving a 
sword and shield, tij vvhicl) many a(hl a pistol and dayger 
Ihior to the anm'xation ol the Punjab, sonn* elans ottheOotman- 
z\e and Ahuiedzve lia<l wo sted certain lands and poss(‘ss(‘(} 
lliemselves of eel lain {(I’ivihge^ uiihiii (he Kohat and llunnoe 
dislriets, whereby, on annexation, they were neeosarily hrouglit 
into din'et eonfa<*t with tie* laifidi ( lo\ ( rnsiK'nt and its laws 
'riie Muhsoods had not au|U)ied an) ‘.iieh pri\ lieges, and e(nise- 
rpii'iith eaiu'* not in aii\ manner under direct contiol 'I'he 
whole tlil>e ,ih‘ thie\cs. aiel, Uid "'S paid black-mail, sydeilia - 
tically make raid'> upon (heir le-'yldioiirs On tln'ir Irvoiii- 
ing our iieighiioiir^. (‘\ei\ cndea\our was made to (*oncdiate 
tliem , but liom the\ei\ commeiiceni<*nt soine clans ol the Ah- 
medz)e and ( loinian/ve, and i he w liolc Muhsiawl hramdi, exhibit - 
ed the most hostile sjniit and committed coiet.int aggressKais 
\o tM\ell.'r or < aia\an was s.ir,- w it hin inih s of I he ))order, ex- 
ei'jtt nndei s! 1 OIII 4 ( -curt. Tiie Salt M me . Ill t he n( iglihoui hood 
ot Haliadoof Khael liad 1,. piote/t.d by a {oil and slioiig 'aar- 
iistoi The Sahkdv Ike . thio.i-h wheh lUiis tlte mam load be- 
t I 'll Kbbat and l*>Mimoe. could not bi*;ia\(iM*d wlfhsatS). 
onlil (he hcichl ^ w el , 1 ,i\\ lied A line o| loi i ^ iiad I o be ei ect- 
eh aloii; the Snimooand l)oli a Idmiail K!i m o.aders, to clieck 
inio id'-. and e\er\ road wiihm i. ach of the 1 1 ilK lit bi* eiiaidcd 
a:e) patndleil In b^oJ Majoi dojm Nichofsoii undertook ag'imst 
()mi'i/\e clan ot the Almii'dz) e branch. \s ho ri'siih' in the 
li'h to tile North-Kast of Hunnoo, and had made themseh es iin- 
u.*ually obnoxious 'rin- expedition was suc('‘sslul. and from 
!iat time the ( )ni(‘izyi*s be<‘ame changi'd In liSoo, ISotJ and 
.11 the month of Peccmibm' last, the (alnjoi Kheil (*lan iT 
h(' Ootnian/V(' branch were by siuas'ssive (>fVorts on our pailcon- 
.inced of tht'ir inability to resist our arms Tlie Muhsoods are 
m.' endneiit for li\ing in* pluruh'r and violemn*, and have' i*om- 
ntted a series of (uitragu's in conse<|uenc(' of whii'h the Governor 
neral ordereil that a force should enter their mountains, and 
• leic exaet sat isfactlou for the past and seeurit) for the future. 

■ h neial ( 'hamherlain therefore advanced and took [losscssion of 
('hvnmiida, and then leaving Lieutenant Odonel Lumsden in cum- 
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man<l of a dotiiohiuout at Palosoon, four miles from Ciiamlola, 
imshed on to Shahooii ainl then t.) Burruml^^]lonce he prococvled 
(i» destroy the fort and \illaoe of dunoee Khan the principal 
eliit'f of the whole Midisood tnhe. Meanwhile Li»‘Utena)it C’olonel 
Lumsden rejaiKed an attack hy .‘h<)00 iiu'ii on his cam]) at Palo- 
seen. Maki'cm was (h*stroytHl. These defeats rosidted in tlie sub- 
mission ot tin' Mnhsoods to the terms olVered them by tlie Commis- 
sioner of tin' Derajat, the main provision of winch is, tlnit ('aoli of 
Jliethreeprincipal divisions of tlie tribe shall be n'sponsibh' for out- 
values committedby iismeinbi'rsinour territory. Tln’LientenantOo- 
\enioris,tln'n'fon‘,ableto closethi' narrative of (ln‘ events of bSOO- 
bl with the aniioiinct'ment that, with tin' e.\ce)»tion of one minor 
unadju.sted dispute', onr relations with tin* iiiimerons imh'pv'tidenl 
tribes of the Fnmtier are jH'aeeful 

In the Irreytilar force a (h'en'asi' of tSO iiehtinj^ nn'ii and 27‘.l 
' anip-folli)W('rs was carried out, at an a})pro.\imate annvtal saviny, 
"t Itnpee^ The orLCanist'd Polua' force was n'dtieed witJi 

n total savino of Rs d.l l,d:!() per annum, vi/ Infantry INiliei', 8(57 
di^ht)!)'.; tnen and noii-v'omhatants ; saviiii^ Rupet's (51,})2() ])'‘r 
ninuiii Mounted Police, 7(ib fi^ditin,iL; men iiinl (5 non-eomba- 
lants , svviiiy Rnjvee.s Lb-p}, (500 per annum 'Phe fnnitier station 
o| Asiiee was abainlonv'd on aceovint of its unliealthiness. 

M ufoi/s — The avera.L^e tall of rain throii'Jiouf (In' Pro- 
\iiiee i,s r<'p(»j l('d ((* liav e bt'cn dd 8 inches in 18(50-15 j to oT'- inelies 
'll l8.)!)-(50. 'Die deaine-ss offood eaused liy tln'familie will Ix' sei'ii 
from the followiiiif Price (dirient td'liest Wheat, taken on the 1st 
ot ilaniiary of the w-ans speeiiied - 


DiSTItKTs 

' M 

! 

l8:>!)-(io 

i 

lHt50-(il. 

1 

s. 

j 

C ' 

: 1 ' 

M. s { e. 

L-J 

Delhi 

...: 0 


0 

(1 1 s 1 (1 ! 

Lahore ... 

...| 0 

do 

8 

0 1 o ; 0 ! 

PcMhawnr 

...; 0 

: 'i-' 

12 

0 1 ii) 

1 1 


The Agent of the }3elf;tst Fla.x Company .sowed an area, in 
Sealkole, of 1,070 acres with flax. 

The intensst wdiieh attache.s at pr<‘seiit to the cultivation df 
Cotton in the Punjab, will jii.stify the insertion of the following 
return . — 

u 1 
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The Funjab — Cotton and Tea. 


Statement of Cotton cultivation in the several Divisioiu of the 
Punjab and its dependenci^. 


Division. 

Cotton area 
in acres. 

Estimated ag- 
gregate out-turn 
in maunds. 

Estimated 

value, 

Rupees. 

Quantity 

exported 

maunds. 

Delhi 

24,211 

28,672 

2,75,331 

24,198 

Hieear 

40,819 

76,208 

6,22,276 

82,776 

Cis-Suilej Btates 

50,707 

68,196 

4,65,966 

None. 

TrMJg'Sutlej States 

47,796 

87,839 

1 8,68,668 

3,600 

Umritsur 

73,324 

87,946 

9,37,366 

29,012 

Lahore 

42,230 

36,652 

8,76,604 

10,292 

RawulPindee 

72,747 

56,016 

6,06,214 

12,548 

Mooltui 

66,360 

62,267 

7,77,505 

17,179 

Derajat 

39,400 

34,465 

4,48,110 

36,700 

Poihawur 

19,930 

18,812 

1,98,866 

1,776 

Total .. 

4,67,513 

5,41,460 

i 

54,64,887 j 

1,67,976 


Tlio cultivation of Indigo in the Dehra Oliazee Khan District 
incronsecl so much, that the manufacturing apparatus was 
found inmifficicnt for the (juantity. The manufactured article is 
exported to Affghanistan. The revenue survey of the Derajat 
was concluded by Captain H. C. Johnstone. The operations were 
confined to the Per^nnahs of Dehra Ishmael Khan, Kolachee, 
part of Lukheo, and Tank. The area surveyed covers 4,737 square 
miles, and the cost amounted to Rupees 10-7-2 per square mile. 
The yield of Tea in the Ooveniment plantation was less than in 
the previous year, being : — 

IHfiO 20,312lbs. 

18()l 26,532 „ 


The distribution of seed was gratuitous : — 

Seed. Plants. 

To Europeans ... Mds. 452 29,000 

To Natives „ 400 2,000 


Dispensaries.— in-door and 1,04,408 out-door patients 
were treated. 

Population. — No frt'sh ccnvsus of the population was made, 
but territorial changes led to a revision of returns made in 1855- 
56 with the following results : — 
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Division. 

Area. 

Popuh^on. 

Land lie- 
venue. 

Population 
ifer Square 
Mile. 

Delhi 

Hiexar ... 

CU Sutlej States* 

Trans-Sutlej States ... 

jCniritsur 

il^hore 

'Mooltan 

Itawul Piadee 

Derajat 

Peshawur 

4,057 

8,546 

6,244 

6,741 

6,049 

8,989 

19,360 

18,066 

16,776 

7,68^ 

18,28,650 

8,68,021 

17,61,877 

22,60,941 

23,18,628 

15,68,716 

12,80,682 

16,91,409 

9,10,696 

8,62,766 

Us. 28,61,800 
16,95,876 
16,69,598 
32,92,016 
27,77,698 

1 13,27,448 

15,37,024 
21,83,888 
11,30,465 
8,86,812 

327*49 

100*40 

341*18 

383*91 

446*36 

172*29 

08*69 

98*62 

64*19 

118*40 

Total ... 

1,00,4«'6 

1,47,66,826 

1,88,61,624 

147*07 


Estimatcfi were also made for the Native States connected 
with the Punjab Government, of which the following is the total 
result : — 

Area ... ... 93,907 Square Miles. 

Population ... ... 71,54,538 


* Exclusive of Simla, the exact area of which district ie »ot known. 


ADMINISTRATION OF BOMBAY. 
1800-61. 


Judicial . — Civil Justice . — The results arc summed up in 
the following table : — 
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Bombay — Judicial StatUtia. 
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There was thus a decrease in the number of suits dUposed of as 
well as in those filed, in both the original and appeUate Courts. 
The average duration of suits also, as exhibited in the following 
table, was longer in 1860 than in 1859: — 


Sudder Dewanee Adawlut ... 

I District and City Judges 
Subordinate and Additional! 

Judges 1 

Assistant Judges I 

' Principal Sudder Aineens 

Sudder Ameens I 

Moonsiflfs 


1859. 

1 

1860. 



1 



t 

. 1 


•2 

d 

0 

1 Days. 

Years. 

a 

o 

a 

tn 


5 

27 


7 

29 


6 

27 


7 

6 

1 

8 

19 

3 


12 


6 

10 


11 

2 

... 

3 

24 

. . . 

4 

9, 


3 

12 


3 

51 


i 2 

19 

... 

2 

24j 


In Sind the contrast is most*favourablc. There were 12,065- 
suits filed during the year, of which 11,722 were decided, leav- 
ing an arrear of 313 against 340 of the preceding year. There 
were thus 1,959 more .suits tiled in 1860 than in 1859, and 906 
more dccision.s. The state of the appellate file is equally satis- 
factory. There were 386 cases in 1859 and 515 in 1860 ; 236 
were decided in 1859 and 364 in 1860 ; 150 remained in 1859 
and 151 in 1860. 

Cnminal Justice . — The returns exhibit an increase in the 
aggi-egate number of offenders apprehended and brought to trial 
during the year. There is an increase also in the convictions, 
whilst the acquittals are less than in the preceding year. The 
following comparative table gives the number of prisoners ap- 
prehended and brought to trial, and the manner in which the 
charges against them were disposed of 
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Sotnbajf^Oriminal SinfUties. 
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SmaH Cause Court and Police. 


m 


SmiiU Cause Coicit— The result is most satisfactory The 
subjoined statement sliows a marked increase in the number oi 
iSuits instituted, and in the amount ol receipts on account oi 
Fee.s, &c. during the^year : — 



Yuaii. 

No. of Suits Ainoimt carried to the cre- 
iiiiitituted. , dit of Governiaeut. 

!iH 60 C 1 .. 

1 

i 

17,G73i 

Ra. A. P. 
1,15,0G1 8 lb 

i 1859 GO .. 


1.5,931) 

1,05,718 3 6 

1 

Incrt'tiso ...| 

l,734j 

9,343 5 4 


'J'he expenses of tlie Court during the year amounted to Rs. 
.82,*230-l2»7, and the receipts to Rs. 1,15,001-8-10, leaving a 
clear surplus of Rs. :32,830-12-3 to the credit of the Reserve 
Fund of the Court, which now amounts to Rs. 1,20,110-10-2. 

— The remarks ap])ly to both Bombay and Sind. The 
appointment of Commissioner wtus abolished, and the control of 
tlie Police vested in the two Revenue Commissioners, each ex- 
ercising wltliin his ratigfi the same degree of supervision that the 
former Commissioner possessed. This arrangement was per- 
manently adopted in January IhOL It was attended with 
most .satisfactory results, and a saving of expenditure. In the 
executive lirancli of the Police the ])rinciple was adopted of 
iiolding Superintendents of Police personally responsible for evil 
])ractices on the part of the men uiuhir thorn. Sattara was 
placeil under the control of the Revenue Commissioner, Southern 
l)i vision, in respect of all Police arraiigemcnt.s. Ccmsiderablc re- 
ductions were made on all sides. The Nassick “ Coolee” Corps, 
the “ 2nd Khundeish Bheel” Corp.s, the “ Cn/.erat Provincial” 
Corps, the Extra Levies (chargoahlc to the British Goveriimeiit) 
of the Kolapore and Sawunt Warroc Local Coq:)s, and the re- 
mains of the Kutch Legion and Hiissun Khan’s Levies at Ahmeda- 
bad, all of which were organized during the rebellion, were disband- 
ed. The strength of Uie ordinary Police Corps was reduced. 
In Sind, reduction.s to the extent of 1,30, ()()() per annum were 
eftiicted in the Runil Police, tlie Chandia and Jakranneo 
Horse and the Jacohadiui Burkutulazes, and orders for further 
reductions in that Province, so as to bring the aggregate saving 
up W Rs. 2,29,000 per annum, aiiil leave its Police'cliargcs at 
5 lakhs |>er annum only, were canic'd out. Tlie total strength u 
not given. 

r 
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Bomlay — Land Eevenue. 


Jails . — No statihticH are given. There was a diminution in 
the number of prisoners, and tiie re-committals were fewer a» 
well as the committals of juveniles, than in 1859. The total 
deaths fnjm all causes amounted to o'l per cent, on the daily 
average strength ; and, deducting the deaths from cholera, old 
age, and liomicidal violence (of which one occurred), the mortali- 
ty was only 2 6 p<3r cent. Jail discipline wjus much improved, 
both as regards the prisoners and the Jail Establishments, and 
(ionsiderable redactions were eftected in Jail Guards and Jail Es- 
tablishment. 

Hkvenuk. — Land — In the Northern Division the Land Keve- 
imo in Broach, Kaira, and Surat increased ; in Khandcish, Ahme- 
ihibad, and Tanna there was a decrease. 

1859- 61) ... ... .. Rs. LO 1,37,059 

1860- 61 ... ... ... ., 1,05,08,866 


Incn*»se in 1860-61 ... Rs. 71,807 

The iS'ayc/’ Revanme .sho\v<>d a falling; olf of Rs. 1,.‘>8,618. 

1859- 60 ... ... ' ... R.S. 11, .53, 405 

1860- 61 ... . ... „ 10,14,757 


Decrease* in 1860-61 ... .. R.s. 1,38,648 

By reducing Broa<*h to a sub-collM t«>rate asavingof Rs. 45,000 
p.'r annum was etlecte<l. In tin* Southern Ilivi.sion the Land 
Kevemn; in roona, Ahmedinuigur, Sh<)Ia|)(a(‘, Belgaum, and 
Sittara incrciuserl . in RutnaglnTVV and I)haiwur there was a 
decHMrse. 

1859- 60 ... ... ... ID 93.08,782 

1860- 61 ... ... , 91,41,917 

Incn'ase in I8(i0-6l ... .. Hs 1.33,135 

In the Sa)/f‘r Ri vcmic th< n- w'y> also an iner(*ase of ID. 
4.16,768. 

18.59-(;o ... ... ..ID 11.55.382 

1860-61 ... ... ... 15.72,1.50 

Incre:rs(* in 1860-til ... ... Rs. 4,16,768 

Orders wan*e received for tin* transfei to the Bond>ay Presidenev 
of the northern portion of tin* Caiiara Collei torate, ineliuling the 
Port of Sudushow’ghur. In the Island of Bombay the Revenue 
iVoiu laud was Rs. 77.106 The Abkaree Revenue amounted to 
Rs. 1,19,032. This was for the year emling 30th April, the 
junonnl shown as Rs. 80,564 in the last Report being 
that fi)r the year ehvsing with October 1859. The Stamp 
Revenue exceeded by far tliat of several previous years, the 
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nmonnt realized being Rs. 2,23,2 1<9. Of Sind it is reported that 
in Kurracheo the total revenue amounted approximately to Rs. 
4,G3,713, against Rs. 5,3o,9o3 collected during the preceding 
year. In Hydrabad it amounted approximately to Rs. 9,51,602, 
against Rs. 9,57,04") realized during 1859-60. In Shik^rpoor, 
however, there was an increase, the land Rovemio for 1860-61 
being Rs. 14,37,000, against K.s. 12,70,000, the amount collected 
during the previous year. The steady iiuTeasi' of the Revenue 
of the Shikarpoor Collectorate during the last six years is worthy 
of remark : — 


1855- 50 

1856- 57 
1 ^^ 57.58 
1858-50 
1869-00 
1860 01 


Ik 11,57,05.5 
„ 13,27,162 

„ 13,78,095 

„ 14,21,338 

,, 14,37,000 

„ 14,37,fH)0 


As regards the Frontier District of Upper Sind, the realiza- 
tions on account of Lind R(^v<*nuo show a considerable increase. 
The collections in 1859-60 amounted to Rs. 74,642, wliih* 
the year under r(‘port shows a total of Rs. 98,345, being an iii- 
ereaso of Rs. 23,703, The Higgaree, the principal canal in tlm 
Frontier District, appears to ilav(^ been the means, since its Hrst 
enlargi'inent, of steadily swelling the returns, and larger returns 
in futiire years are anticipated. The Thurr ond Parkur Districts, 
together with the villages likely to h(‘ irrigabal from the Mit- 
row Canal, in course of excavation, were d('tached from the 
Hydrabad (’ollectorate, and formed into a Political Superin- 
ti'iidency. The land revenue for 1860-61 of this Division i.s ap- 
proximately .stated at Rs. 82,000. 

'rhe SaypA' revenue of Siml was Rs. 3,29.888. 

I860 01 ... ... ... Its. 3,29,888 

1859-60 ... ... ... „ 2,42,707 


Increase in IflOO-Ol ... ... Hs. 87,181 

AUemikd Revnivm — During the year, the Alienation De- 
jiartniont was re-organiz<“d ; the offices of Revenue CNaninis- 
sioner for Alienations ami Inam (’ojnniissioners having been 
abolished, and tin; settlement of all claims to alienated lamis, in 
accordance with the tonn.s of the Summary St*ttIomcnt, contideil 
to the Revenue ( Vinmissioners, Northern and Southern Divi- 
sions. A reduction of Rs. 1,37,752 per annum was thus etfected. 
F»)rty-five claims to liold land exempt from assessment were ad- 
judicated in (luzerat. One thouHand, seien lumdrejl, and eleven 
(daims to cash allowances, of the annual value of Rs, 47,802, 
were disposed of: of these 930, valued at Rs. 40,996 per annum, 
were conliiiue<l permanently or temporarily, and 781, valued 
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at Rs. 6,806 per annum, were ordered to be discontinued. Tlie 
result and cost of litigation regarding alienated revenue in the 
Northern Division during the year, were as follows : — 


Number of Suits 
finally decided. 

Nature of Decision. 

Value of 
Suits, 

Cost incurred 
by Govt. 



Rs. A. P 

Rs. A. P. 

19 

Decided in favour of Go 




vernment 

28,907 7 2 

2 4 10 

267 

Ditto against Government 

32,655 6 7 

1,603 12 10 

3 

Withdrawn by the opposite 




partie.s 

i 

1 .700 10 0 

1 

279 

I i 

62,263 8 8 

1,606 1 8 


Forty-eight bonds, of the value of Rs. 10,020, on account of 
compensation to individuals for abolish(‘d duties and cesses, were 
redeemed. In the Deccan and Southern Mabratta Country, 4.)o 
claims to alienatcMl revenue, of the animal value of Rs. 22,784, 
were decided as follows : — 

No. of Claims. Annual Value. 

Doclare<l permanent ... ... 4 72o 

Ditto hereditary ... ... 0 4,703 

Continuable for one or more lives ... 27 4,822 

At once assessed ... ... 121 O,!.*)! 

Declared .'^uriiijams ... ... 7 2f)3 

Disposed (»f on the terms of the Summary 
Settlement ... ‘ . . ... 287 9,(^9.) 

Total ... 4.7.> 22,784 

Twenty-eight compensation hond.s, amounting to Rs. 10,40.>, 
hearing iiitere.st at 10 per emit., were redoonu'd. Nine hundred 
and three claims to Ousli Allowances, of the annual value of Rs. 
00,01 {), were disposed of. Of these — 

112, valued at Rs, 27,o.'>}), were declared permanent. 

237 „ ,, hereditary, 

116 „ fi,7^3 ,, continnable for one or more 

hves. 

438 „ 1.%4PS discontinued. 

903 65,016 

The expenditure of the Alienation Department was Rs. 
1,13,678. 

'In Sind the alienations under the four clas.ses amounted to — 
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Rs. ... 5,16,098 8 0 

Political Pensions to Rs. ... 4,24,557 0 0 

Total Rs. ... 9,40,655 8 0 

The Jagheer ofiico was amalgamated with the office of tho 
(\)inmissionor in Sind, and the appointment of Assistant Com- 
missioner for Jagheers ceased to exist. 

—-54,060 persons W(‘re asse.«sed in the Town and 
Island of Bombay, and 1,80,906 in the districts in the interior. 
The percentage of persons assessed to the whole population is 
7’405 per cent, in the Town of Bombay, and I () 14 per cent, in 
tho interior. The collections on account of Income Tax, imposed 
during the year 1860-61, amounted to 86 lakh.s of Rupees, of 
which sum Rs, 6,85,000 were raised by the duty of I per cent., 
imposed under Section 3 of Act XXXII. of I860, for the pur- 
poses of roads, canals, and other reproductive public work.s. 

The Stamp Duty yielded lis. 28,91,139-12-4. Tho new Stamp 
Act was introduced on the Ist October 1860, and tho sale for 
the 8 month.s from September to April amounted to Rs. 
20,80,991-9-1', as compared with Rs. 6,84,267-1-8 realised during 
the corresponding 8 months of the previous year. This shows 
an increase of 228 per cemt. 

Cas/oms, Salt (nal Opium. — TIhto was a decrease of little 
more than 5 per cent, on the Import collections, cairsed partly by 
a d(‘crease in tli(‘ trade, by the abolition of th(‘ 20 per cent, 
duties, by a decrease in the imports of Spiiits. 

I m ports. 

1859- 60 ... ... ... Rs. 95,57,020 

1860 - 61 ... ... ... „ 90 , 91,789 

Decimso in 1860-61 ... Rs. 4,65,281 

Tlio Export duties shew an incre;i.sc, the frontier duties a de- 
crease chierty in Salt and the land customs in Guzerat an in- 
crease. 

Exportn. 

1859-60 ... ... ... ... Rm. 6,51,0:M 

1860 61 ... ... ... ... „ 7,48,98.1 

Increase in 18C0-01 ... ... ... R^. 97,051 

Frontier Duties. 

1859- 60 ... ... ... ... llH. 2,19,099 

1860- 61 ... ... ... ... „ 2,07,983 

11, U6 


Decrease in 1860-61 ... 
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Homldij — Customs^ Salt and Opium Revenue, 


Salt 

1859-GO. 

1,50,491 

1860-61. 

1,42,966 


Decrease. 

7,625 

Other Goods 

68,G08 

65,017 


3,591 

Rs. ... 

2,19,099 

2,07,983 


11,116 

1860-01 


Land Customs. 

.. Rs. 

51,029 

1859-60 




49,521 

Increase in 1800-Cl 


.. Rs. 

1,508 

1859-60 


Salt. 

.. Rs. 

34,35,701 

18C0-GI 



•• )> 

:3o,io,:3oo 

Deorca.so 

in 1860-61 


.. Ks. 

4,25,491 

1860-61 


Opium. 

IteaVuatioiis. 

. . Rs. 

2,44,00,000 

1869-60 



•• » 

1,53,62,700 

Increase 

ill 1800-61 


.. Rs. 

90,37,900 

1860-61 


Chests. 

.. Rs. 

45,072 

1850-60 



•• » 

32,506^ 

Incroaso in 1860 61 


.. Rs. 

12,565^;i 


The ag^e^ate realizations on account of ('Customs, Salt and 
Opi\nn, including inisoollnncous items, amounted to Ks. 
Jl, 79 , 8}), 192, while in th«* preceding year the amount was Ks. 
2,90,7 l‘,9»S9, showing an increase of Hs. 8‘hl t,2d9. 

{ Customs ... . . Hs. 1,04, 42,0.") 4 

Suit ... ... ... „ 31,()4,!)m 

0^)111111 ... . „ 2,t4, 12,1!J8 

3,79,80,192 

f Custom.s ... ... IN. 1,07,32,2:12 

Salt ... ... „ :i,Vm,1iks 

Opium ... ... 1,5:3,87,090 

2,90,74,0:19 

Incroft-^o ... ... ... ... Its 83,14,25:3 

In Sind the following shews the value of tiie trade. 

t’rsTOMs. 

18o9-()() ... ... Rs. 2,6r>,00,8().) 

1860-61 ... 2,68,30,499 

Rs.... 2,35,034 

The Customs Revenue from all sources is statetl to amount to 
R'<. 6,28,4 38-5-7,. showing an increase on tfie j>recefling vear of 
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Rs. 1,31,870-2-6. Deducting from this the Harbour reveiiues 
the income was Rs. 5, Oo, 713-3-10. At Aden the trade was. 
OVBXOIUJ. 

Gootk ... Rs. 67,94,563 

Treasure ... „ 13,74,466 

71,69,029 

Goods ... n.s. 18,15,666 

Treasure ... „ 10,10,275 

28,25,961 

Grand Total ... Rs. 99,04,990 
Tlie total number ot arrivals of square-rigged vessels was 
261, aggregating 2,36,592 tons, being 34 less than in the previous 
year. The tonnage, however, incimsed by 9,602 tuns. The 
number of arrivals of Country craft was 970, of the burden of 
1,11,232 tons, being an advance over the preceding year of 29 
ljoat.s and 73,654 tons. Trade with the interior of Arabia 
nearly doubled during last ytsar, the increase being 8^ lakhs of 
Rupees. 1,43,012 camel loads, of the estimated value of Ks. 
10,83,233, were brought from the interior. 

Flvanc'IAI.. — The following is an abstract view of the Dis- 
lairsernents and Receipts in 1859-60 : — 


Dishui'scmenU. 


Iteceipts, 



RiHiees. 



Rupees. 

Political Department 

.. f»8,OH,(K)() 

Political Department ... 

85, (KH) 

General ditto 

.. 59,99,090 

General 

ditto 

32,59,000 

*hidicial ditto 

.. 06,77,000 

Judicial 

ditto 

4,H4,0(K) 

Uevenuo ditto 

1,11,18,000 

Revenue 

ditto 

6,30,02,1/00 

Tribute , 

.. 90,000 

Marino 

ditto 

5,21,000 

Marine Department 

.. .39,56,000 ' 

Military 


30,69,(H)0 

Military ditto 

5,37,8 t,(XM) 

Tribute 


9,94,000 

Jhiblic Work.s ditto 

.. 45,29,000 

Public Works Department 4,73,000 

Interest 

12,27,000 

Interest 

on Bank of Bom- 

Profit and Lo.s^) 

. 14,21,000 

bay si 1 ares 

30,000 


— 

Interest 


1 ,.32,000 


9, 46, 09, (Mil) 

Piofit and Los.s 

2,41,000 

Deduct Receipts 

7,2 2, 90, (MK) 



— 


— 


'rotal... Rs. 

7,22,90,000 

Deficit... Rs. 

2,23,19,000 





Th(! amount (d Silver coin madcovor to the Treasury l>y tlic 
Mint wjis only about 198 laklrs, or le.ss than one-half the amount 
i'oined during the previous year. Nearly 2,45,000 Rupee.s 
worth of Copper Pyce was coined during tin* year. Large re- 
ductions wore effected in every branch of the Civil Administration. 
Tlie reductions in the Permanent EstablishmentH ainountfHl to 
Rupees 16,61,905-2-0 per annum, whilst Temporary Esiablisb- 
nieiits, to the extent of Rupees 6,37,048-5-0, were also discon- 
tinued. 


Imports 
El porta 
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JSomlai/ —Political Ecents, 


Political.— iV^'orf/i Eodtern Frontier.— In May 1860 a body of 
rebels in the Banswarra district, attacked by several of the petty 
luiighbouriug chiefs with the assistance of the late Aden Horse, 
tied to Saloomber without fighting. A party of Pathans, headed 
by a Brahmin, is.sued a perwanna in the name of the Peishwa 
near the same place, but they also retreated towards Peit, in 
Meywar, on being threatened by the Raja of Loonawara. At 
the same time a considerable body of Bheels assembled in the 
Burwanee distnets, to the north of Khandeish, entered the 
ISultanpore Talooka, attacked the village of Kheir and plundered 
it. On 14th July Khajee Sing, a pardoned rebel, seized 
a convoy of twelve camels laden with treasure of the value of 
Rs. 2,75,000 on the way to Indore, and then hid himself 
in the Satpoora range. The Head-quarter’s wing of the 2Gth 
N. I. and 150 sabres of the Poona Horse, came up with the 
Bheels in the hills on Ist August and routed them. Khajee 
Sing’s uncle was taken, and the Nalk himself only escaped after 
a [)ursuit of eight miles by taking on foot to a jungly ravine 
under cover of evening. Khajee Sing was subseijuently trea- 
cherously slain. His son, Pholad Sing, was captured, and 
WHS shortly afterwards removed from Khandeish to Sind as a 
jueasure of precaution. Arrangements were; made in concert 
with the Clovernor General’s Agent in Central India, to prevent 
the occurrence of any further Bheel outrages on the north of the 
Khandeish frontier. 

Guzerat . — H. H. Rao Desuljee of Kutch died in the end of 
July 1860. The present Rao, as heir apparent, .succeeded to 
the Gadee, under the title and name of “ Maharajah Mirza Rao 
Shree Pragmuljee.” He inaugurated his reign by the inscrip- 
tion of Her Majesty’s name upon his coinage Tiie famine was 
fi'lt in Pahlunpoor and Kutch, on the N. W. districts of Kat- 
tywar and particularly in Okhamundel where Jodha Manik, 
the outlaweil Wugher Chief, who had been the leader in the 
rebellion in 1850, taking advantage of the distress experienced 
by his clan, endeavoured once more to excite them to insurrec- 
tioii. He plundercfl the large town of Korimir but Major 
Hoiiner dispersed his band. Arrangements were made for 
placing the Gaekwar’s distnets in Kattywar under the adminis- 
tration of two British Ofiicers subordinate to the Resident at 
Baroda. Measures were also in progress for rai.sing a Corps of 
Police from the Wagher and other cognate tribes, ami forother- 
wi.se ameliorating their condition. Major R. Johnstone 
promise.s to realise the hope.s of the civilisation of the dreaded 
" Piiates of Okhamundel.” 

Jn Junuarv 186t His ExccUcucy the Gov.-rnur made an 
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ofl&cial tour throu^^b Quzerat and Sind. The re-tranafer to the 
Bombay Government, in the month of November preceding, of 
the management of relations with His Highness the 
war, rendered His Excellency’s visit to the capital of that Prince 
specially desirable. At Ahmedabad His Excellency received the 
Chiefs of the Mahee Kanta and others in open Durbar, and pre- 
sented to the Dewan of Pahlunpoor a Khillut, valued at Es. 3,000, 
in recognition of his loyalty in 1857-58. From Ahmedabad His 
Excellency proceeded to Kattywar and held a Durbar at Limree. 
On entering the Bhownuggur territory he was received by the 
Thakoor of that place and others, accompanied by the Political 
authorities. His Excellency held a Durbar at Bhownuggur, at 
which the Thakoor and other neighbouring Chieftains were 
present, and he afterwards paid a return visit to the former 
before taking his departure for Gogo, at which place His Ex- 
cellency embarked for Sind. 

Soutlieni MarJiatta Country . — Sir G. Clerk, in November 
and December, visited the di.strict, as well as Kolapoor. 

Sind . — Tlie Murree hostages fled from Kholat. 

Aden . — The country in the vicinity of Aden enjoyed a 
measure of prosperity unknown for years. 

Perm . — The Light on Perim was exhibited for the first time 
on the first of April last, and has since worked exceedingly well. 
It is a briglit light, revolving once in four minutes, situated on 
the east side of the island towards the uan'ow strait, 241 feet 
above the level of the sea. It can be seen from the dock of 
a vessel at a distance of 22 mile.s. 


Public Works. — The Budget, as revised, stood thus : — 
Part 1, New projects proposed for sanction of Govern- 
ment of India, amount ... Rs. 2,15,176 

„ 2, Original Works in progress „ 17,47,161 

„ 3, Reserve Fund ... ,, 2,82,500 

„ 4, Repairs ... ... „ 16,35,838 

„ 5, Establishments ... „ 11,69,325 


Total 


Rs. 50,50,000 


The expenditure was Rs. 48,06,361. The cost of Establish- 
ment, excluding “ direction,” is equivalent to 24 9 per cent, upon 
the sum actually expended upon works. 

Q 
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Fortifications of Bo/ahay , — Tlio following was exponclcif 


Oysttir Rock Battery 
Cross Island 
Malabar Point 
Butcher’s Island 
Pan Pir Quarry 
Reclamation 


Rs. 


85,578 

26,389 

14,786 

6,779 

25,427 

9,785 


2 

5 

0 

10 


Rs. 1,68,692 4 11 


In Sind the expenditure was Rs. 16,66,91 1 
Railways, G. t. Peninsula — On the Ist May I860, 277 mile? 
were open for traffic, and 856 let to contract. On June 6th 
the last portion, completing the South- Kastorn lint* to Sholapoorj 
was opened for traffic, a length of 20i miles ; and in January 
last, on tlic North-Fiiustem line, 22 inih-.s fromShapoor to Kussam 
(below the Tull Ghaut), and 81 J inik\s from Kgutpoora (at the 
top of the Tull Ghaut) to Njussick, wore also com})I(*ted, so 
that 351 miles wen' open for tralhc : of flieso, 114 are in 
the Concan, and 28() in the Deccan, The tw'o breaks, viz., the 
Bhoro Ghaut, 13 uiih's long-, on (he Sou th-Ea*s tern lino, and the 
Tull Ghaut, 91 miles long, on the North-Eiistern line, remained 
unlinishcd. The expenditnn* on capital account in India for 
the past official year wa.s Rs. 127,l'5,(i78, ami since the cummcnce-^ 
UKMit up to May Gt £8.829,070, at the Railway rat(* of Ex- 
change, have been spent in Imlia, and up to I5th April 
£2,87f),65(i expended at h(»me In pa.ss(‘ngi'rs, an experiment 
was made by (In* introduction of the Ith Class at a very low fare, 
1 J pie (3-l6th p('ne(') jiei mih', for si.x months, to suit the poorer 
classt's, who still travelled along the r(K\d. 

The following were the results - 

384,091 3rd Clas^, (>arning Rs. 1,87,087, ) i, 
and 618,05!! Uh ('las,., earning Rs. 2,39,985, ) 


1,002,150 FU 1,26,972, 

while in the corresponding time of the piavions year, only 
58 1,301 J 3rd Cla.ss tmvelh'd, earning Rs. 3,31,825. It 
is satisfactory to hav(' induced 118,000 [)ersons to use the 
Raihvay more than in tlic six months of the fonner year, and 
though tljc rweipts increaso<l only 28 per cent., against 71 per 
cent, increase of numhers, and the additional expenditure 
oa\ised by the greater number has not l)een accurately estimated, 
it is certain the Company will always find in the 4th Clas.s 
traffic a profitable soura* of revenue, and that 3r<l Class fares 
are too higdi for the large masses of Indian population. Tlio 
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total traffic receipts for the year, on a mean length of 288 miles 
open, were, for ra.ssengei*s Rs. 10,40,148, Goods Rs. 11,03,421, 
and the gross expenditure was Rs. 12,06,900, 

Bombay, Bavoda and Central India Lhie . — The year shows 
an increase of 70 miles to the open line, and the completion of 
the Taptee Viaduct. By the middle of June, an Engine will 
have crossed the Nurbudda, and another 30 miles will probably 
1)0 opened. The account of the lino and its prospects is thus 
jjurnmod up : — 

f 991 miles are oj»eii for traffic. 

1 oj „ SucUeeii to Nowwee, in Majr 1861. 
Combiiy E.'ctensioa 22 J „ Nowsaroe to Bulsoj*, in June 1861. 

I 7 „ Bulhar to Par Rivur, about October 1861. 

1 , 11 „ to Bombay, about Juno 1863. 

from Doolia to Memoodabad. with a 
break at the Mhyee River, about No* 
vcinber 1861. 

Memoodabad to Ahniediibad and Mliyeo 
Viaduct, possibly June 1862. 

^Iio Indian expenditure on capital acconnt during the pji.st 
year amounted to Rs. 48,10,676-14-8. It may bo estimated at 
about .)2 lakhs for the pre.siuit year, and tlie same for tlio year 
after, when the line will probably be ojMiii throngbont. Since 
the cummencemont to the 1st of May i,T, 18 1,957 have been 
spent in India, reduced by the Railway rate of exchange, and 
£1,310,554 in England up to the 15th April. Payments, however, 
in shares have only amounled to £2,157,829, Government 
having advanced the remainder. 

Sind Line . — On the l.st May the roml was laid through from Ko- 
tree to Kurrachee Station, 108 miles long ; almost all the fencing 
was iinishetl ; all the bridges' but three, and ail the main works 
of the lint?, were completed. In the year ending 1st May 1861, 
Rs. 33,42,547 were .spent in India on capital acconnt, and the 
total expenditure on the line has been in India up to tliat time, 
£7()5,t55, cunvertiid at the Ibiilway rate of exchange, and up to 
April 15th, £600,308 in England. This gives a rate of £12,000 
per mile already spent. 

Indus Steam Floiilla Coinjuiny . — On the 1st May 1861 the 
state of progress of the Indus Steam Flotilla wiis thus reported : 
— The “ Stanley,” Passenger Steamer, and one Tug Steamer 
called A, were afloat, parts of a second steamer bad arrived at 
Kurrachee, and five Tugs were in diflerent stages of pro- 
gress. The Company spent in India this yc'ar Rs. 409,923 ; 
their expenditure since the commencement in 1859 up to May 
1st, 1861, has been in Iiulia £51,519 reduced by the Railway 
rate of exchange, and £189,700 in England, up to April 15tb, 
g2 
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Bomhay — Army. 


1861. It is estimated that the total cost, before the proposed 
complement is completed, will be £350,000, the capital first 
estimated, and all that is at present guaranteed is £250,000 
and £83,000 debentures. 

Military. — The European Force wa.s reduced, by sending away 
H. M.’s 57th and 64fth Regiments of Foot, the 8th Hussars, one 
Troop of Royal Horse Artillery, and one Battery of Royal Artil- 
lery, without relief. Seven Batteries of Artillery were con- 
verted into Garrison Companies. The e.stablishcd strength of all 
Native Regiments was fixed at 600 privates, or 712 of all 
Native Ranks. The Regular Cavalry were converted to the Sil- 
ladar system. The force on the Sind Frontier was reduced fi'om 
2,400 Cavalry to 1,800 ; and the two corps of Jacob’s Rifles, which 
were each 800 strong, were reduced to 400 strong. The detach- 
ment of Golundauze wa.s removed from Jacobabad, and the guns 
manned by men of the other Arms. The Joint Remount Agency 
was abolisned, and the purchase of Horses loft to separate manage- 
ment by each Regimental Commanding Officer. A Brigade, consist- 
ing of a Native Cavalry Regiment, two Native Infantry Regiments, 
and a detachment of the Artillery Mountain Train, wa.s furnished 
to Aurungabad. Large additional reductions of Cattle Estab- 
lishment were made, the Waggon Train in Sind abolished, and 
the Transport Train between Bombay and Mhow reduced to 
a small establishment. The Ordnance Establishments were gene- 
rally revised and reduced. The principal portion of the stores 
in IIhj Kurrachoe Arsenal w(‘re removed to Hyderabad ; a Depot 
was established for tlie supply of th<' troops at the former sta- 
tion. The Arsenal at Sholapoor and Depot at Malligaiim wore 
broken up, and the ston's removed to Poona, Belgaum, and Ah- 
mednuggur. The .ston‘s in the Ajmere Arsenal were distributed 
to Mhow, Neemueh, and Ahmedabad. The strength of tin* 
Bombay Army of all ranks, (‘xe<^pting European Commissioned 
Officers, was — 



On l.st .May 

18G(T. 

On l.'^t May 1861. 

Artillery 

j Europc.iiC ” ... 
t Nuti\e 

2,395 

1,771 

2,560 

1,604 

1 166 - 

1 15.4 

Cavalry 

j Enmpnm 
’••{ Native’'- .. 

‘ 2,052 
6,128 

1,349 
4,672 
H,lhO 

4,104 

^ HOI 

Sappers 

( European ... 
*” I Native 

•'if) 

576 

58 

566 

(531 


Infantry 

i European ... 
" I Native 

11,028 

31,979 

8,77.3 
25,349 
43y»07 - 

0Z4 

*11 1 00 




55,981 

44,931 
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Marine.— During the past year the Indian Navy undertook 
a.s heretofore, the Naval duties in the Persian Gulf and Red Sea. 
Several of the vessels were despatched to China in the early part 
of the year, where they were employed with the Royal Navy 
until the conclusion of Peace, when they returned to India, bring- 
ing back a portion of the Military Force. The Assaye and 
Fanjauh Steam Frigates were sent to England under sail to- 
wards the close of the year, in compliance with the orders of the 
Secretary of State, and conveyed a number of invalid and time- 
expired soldiers. 

Education. — The Univemty held its third matriculation 
examination in March. There were 8(5 candidates from different 
schools ; of these, 39 passed, viz. 19 Hindoos, 19 Parsecs, and 
1 Portuguese. There was only one Mahomedan candidate, who 
failed. The first examination for the Degree of Licentiate of 
Medicine was held in March 1860. There were in all 8 candi- 
tlatos ; the passed men were— 3 Parsecs, 2 Hindoos, 1 Portu- 
guese, and 1 Maliomedan. The following institutions were dur- 
ing the year affiliated to the Univci-sity 1. Elphinstone Col- 
lege, General ; 2. Poona College, General ; 3. Grant Medical Col- 
lege', Medical ; 4. Government Law School, Law. No private 
college applied for affiliation. 

In Sind, the introduction of the Income-tax led to a cessation 
in colh'cting unlegalised local funds, which checked (nlucation. 
Choh'ra drove away numbers of pupils. In Sind and Bombay 
there were 680 schools and 36,70o scholars against 555 schools 
and 30,630 scholars in 1859-60, shewing an increase of 132 
schools and 7,129 scholars. 
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About 2,75,000 pei-soiis were vaccinated during the past year ; 
of this number 2,50,000 were successful vaccinations. The re- 
lative numbers of the difterent castes vaccinated were as follows 
Hindoos 70 per cent., Mussulmans 25 per cent., and other 
0 per cent., whilst the ratio of Males to Fem»ale8 was as 54 Mal^s 
to 46 Females. Of those vaccinated, 33 per cent, were under 
one year old, and the remainder above that ago. 

Camo'vancij . — The operation of Act XX\^I. of 1850 was sus- 
pended in the five Towns of Bunkapoor, Pat roe, Ranpoor, Mandul, 
and Byle Hongnl, ami it was introducixl into several towns in the 
province of Sind, where the diflferent Municipalities continued to 
contribute greatly toward.s the comfort and well-being of the 
people. The Municipality of the Presidency Town did the fol- 
lowing business : — 


RECEITO, 

Hh. a. 

Bftlanco on tho 3l8t 
Docombor 1859 . *2,09,493 8 

AfwcRftfxl Taxi'fl . 4,14,278 1.3 

Fee ^ .ml Finoa 1,11,288 2 

Town Dutiea . 3,13,01*2 15 

Storea aiul Livo Stock, 
wile jirocceils of 1 1, 3 
Mi'icell.'inoourt 2a, .870 a 


Hh, 11,74,128 11 


, DISBURSEMENTS. 

P. 1 R«. A. l\ 

Police charges ... 77,181 4 10 

4 I EHiiibllihinent outlCon- 
8 I tingencies ... 97>430 16 3 

4 Roadrt ...3,41.646 1 6 

1 Rei>.aiw ... 8,61 1 16 1 

Contribution on account 

11 of Vchar Water WorkH 1,76,000 0 0 

3 Ditto ditto Drainage 2,50,000 0 0 

Stores HU) (plied to tho 
Surveyor . 32,.')56 0 1 

.Mirtctdl.anoouH . . 14,230 1 8 

Balance on 31 Ht Decem- 
ber 1 SCO 1,77,872 14 10 

2 ■ Kfl. 11,74,423 11 2 


Th(^ total payimmts in.ulo into tin* (loneral Tre^ury, for the pur- 
pose.sset forth in Sections 30 and 31 of Act XXV. of 18.5S, were 

Vehar Water Work.s Rs. 2,46,438 !) 8 

Drainage ... ... 3,52,054 12 8 


Total... Rh. 5,98,493 2 4 

The Survfi]/ wont on under Captain W. C. Anderson in Sattara, 
tho Southern Mahratta Country and in the Raichon‘ Doab. 
Under Captain C. J. Prc.scott the Revenue Survey continuetl at 
work in the Collectoratcs of Ahmedabad, Kaira, ami Surat. The 
total area surveyed was a little over 404 square miles, 
divided into 81,156 fields, comprising 2, .58,985 srjuaro acres. 
The total area classified was 2,24,475 acres, divided into 
55,427 fields. Tlio total area subjected to both operationg 
was 4,83,460 acres, divideil into 1,36,583 Revenue Survey num- 
bers or fields. In Rutnagherry the work went on under Captain 
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Bombay— Agricullure ani Emigration. 

J. Tr Francis. Settkment Survey operations were in progress in 
all the three Collectorates of Sind. In Kurrachee, Boiindar/^^ 
Marks were erected, and Boundary Surveys completed in 106 
.yill^i.ges, and in 11 villages field-measurements were completed. 
The total cost in Sind up to 30th June 1860 was Rs. 1,97,013-9-4. 

Fm^ests . — Tha Sind Forests, were under the management 
of Messrs. N. A. Dalzell apd W. Fenner. Their Revenues 
increased from Rs. 1,06,30T' in 1859-60 to Rs. 1,12,285- in 
1860-Gl, or by R.s. 6,984. The expenditure decreased from 
Rs. 56,162 to Rs. 49,542, or by Rg. 6,620. llie net revenues of 
the Forests thus show an increase of Ks. 13,604. 

Afjricidture . — There were two casas in which parties were 
convicted at Broach of cxpo.sing cotton to heavy dew.s at night 
previously to packing it for sale. The atternpt.s to introduce 
Foreign Cotton into Sind were unsuccessful, in consequence of 
the seed received from the Cotton Supply Association, through 
the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, having arrived too late for 
tlio sowing season. Tlie experiments in tlie cultivation of Im- 
phee or Soi*gho Suerd wore continued with considerable success. 

Emifjratum . — Oidy three ships wore despatched with Emi- 
grants to the Mauritius, conveying 860 Emigrants. In the pre- 
vious year, nine ships, with 3,471 Emigrants, wore sent from 
Bombay. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF OUDH 
ISdO-Dl. 

I JuruciAL, — Just’uY — Out of (1,94 1 ri'^nilar suits on 

Oil- lil(' 0,.)94 <v,M'e <lis|M)so(l of—of wliich one-third wore for suiiifl 
not exeeiMlinor Ks. 20, a somewhat ljir;(er niinihor for Kums from 
Rs. 20 to 100 and the romaindiT for ^rcviter sums. Tho entire 
property under liti'^ation amounted to Hs. U, 71, 028. Tho ave- 
duration of cases inerea.sed pretty n'gularly from J 6 days 
in petty Miit.s, to 50 day.s in larger suits. The' rules of proee- 
dure, whi(di approacli very nearly to the. civil procishiro Act 
VJII. 1859, worked smoothly, and the system of maintaining 
regular cause lists was successfully adupted. The system of 
Rural Registration worked \Ne||-~l7,002 registrations of deeds 
were made. Tho Registrars were rna/le vefldors of stamps sr) 
as to avoid any inconvimience under Act XXXVI. 1 800 accord- 
ing to which only stamped deeds can be registered. The num- 
her of suits in the Lucknow Civil Courts was large, and ono 
the officers of the (/ommission was deputed as Assi.staut to the 
(’ivil Judge. 

Trial by Jury wa.s introduced and tho preparation of good 
and complete Jury lists was in progress. The Governor G<‘- 
neral granted authority to try Civil Suit.s, when the claim 
doc.s not exceed Rs. 150 in value, to those Talookdars who were 
h'ust year vested with criminal and revenue |)owers. Other Ta- 
lookdans were appointed Honorary Assistant CommisHioners. 

Criminal Judice. — Several sepoys concerned in the Shaie- 
hanpor(?mas.sacre were executed, and a large nuiribcr of persons 
It 
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was to be expected, the ntiuiber of ordinary thefts and burgla- 
ries, as also of minor offences, such as petty assault, abduction, 
trespass, &c., largely increased. This is in a measure attri- 
butable to the greater accuracy with which crimes were re- 
ported during the year. Of 23,018 persons brought to trial, 
1 2,780 were convicted or committed, 9,4f)l' acquitted or releas- 
c'd. Tlie Deputy Commissioners used their increased powers 
only in imprisoning 80 persons for more tlian 3 years and in 
transporting 50. The following table shews synoptically the 
whole of tlie punishments iuHicted in 18{)() ; — 
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Deatli.s from Hogging occurred in Fyzabad Jail. Stringent 
orders were issued to render the Hogging lo.ss severe^ A con- 
siderable numb(M’ of Suttee cjuses occurred simultaneously in 
the i srly part of the year ; severe punishmoi ts were awarded, 
and nieasun s tiiktui to make known the detonninat ion of Govern- 
ment to suppn'ss peremptorily this class of offence. There 
wen' .some in>steiious murders in the Oona<j district by stra- 
gulation and poi.sun ; they occurreti within a s|>,ace 20 n 
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Square, No clue was obtained to the poi’pctratojrs.^ lu one case 
the Police, were the murderers and were executed. 

Polke . — The District Superintendents of Police were subordi* 
nated to the District officers, though the separate organization 
of the Police under an Inspector General was strictly maintain- 
ed. The European District Superintendent is now under the 
orders of the Deputy Commissioner, and entirely at his disposal 
for the performance of Police duties. For this jnirpose ho is an 
instrument in the hands of the Deputy Commissiont'r, but the 
latter regard the District Superintendent as the responsible head 
of the Police, and abstains from is.siiing orders dirc'ct to the Na- 
tive Police. Promotions, rewards, and punishments are I'ntirely 
in the hamls of the District Superintendent ; but if a Policeman 
commits an offence for which he .should be punished judicially, 
ho must be prosecuted before a Magistrate. (\)nsiderabl(» re- 
ductions and modifications were made in the organization 
of the force, so that the Oudh Police, which in 1851) contained 
in its ranks 11,760 men of all grades, at an annual cost, includ- 
ing officers, of Rs. 26, 04*, 818, is now in strength H,.528, and costs 
Rs. I t,! 1,980. In anticipation the extension to tlic Provinci^ 
of Act V. 1861, the nomenelalure of the Police, which was loo 
Military, was changed in conformity to the Act, and tin' 
Town and Cantonnumt Polic.’e have Ixam incorporated with tln^ 
General Police force of the Province'. The population of Oudh, 
excluding Lucknow (for tlui Police! duties of which city tluTC! is 
a separately organized body paid from the local funds), cannot, 
in the Chief ComrnisHioner’s opinion, lx*. h‘ss than se'ven millions. 
The rate of Police to population, at this calculation, would be I t«) 
821, and to area 1 to 327 sepiare mih's ; the area of the Province} 
after the ejession e)f territory to Nepal having been estimated by 
Lieutenant-Cedonel Vanrenen, of the Reve*nue Survey De-part* 
inent, by triangulatiem of the map, at 27,891) H<{uare! miles. The} 
future proportion e)f castes for tlic whe)le force, mounted anel foe)t, 
ha.s been 6xed at, Brahmins and Rajpoots, 2,000 ; infeiior cftste!, 
Hindoos, 3,500 ; Mu.s.sulmcn, 1,000 ; Seikh and Punjabejes, 2,000. 
The Town and Cantonment Police are ceunposed fis follows : — 


Cantonment Police. 
5 Chief Constables. 

24' Heael Constables. 
140 ConstabIe.s. 


Toirn Police. 

12 Chief Constable's. 
50 Heael (Jonstables. 
636 Constables. 


The Lucknow City Pejlice was reduceal from 1,183 to 857 at a 
saving of Rs, 2,386, a inontlj. 

R 2 
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want of Jail aocpmmodation was seriously 
felt, but two barracks at Sultanpore were converted into a 
Jail, and prisoners were largely enoiployed in the Jail works 
which are in course of construction at Lucknow, the saving to 
government of which is estimated at Rs. l,29t) in less that 3 
months. The rate of mortality in most of the Jails was from 2 
to 5 per cent. The number of prisoners under confinement dur- 
ing the year was 12,029, showing an increase on the past year 
of 3,098. At the end of the year 2,011 remained in prison, of 
whom 1,588 were sentenced to rigorous and 80 to simple im- 
prisonment. There were also 23 Civil prisoners, and 291 under 
trial. 

Revenue. — Land Tax . — Owing to the famine in the 
North-Western Provinces and the Punjab, the export of 
grain from Oudh was enormous. The direct management of 
estates throughout the Province, including those lield under the 
Court of Wards, amounted to 750 for which a balance wiis 
credited to the state of Rs. 5,05,548. The remis.sions of Revenue 
during the year amounted to Rs. 2l,405-()-0. The system of 
Bccuring the sub-proprietors m lalookdarco estates from 
extortion, by insisting on their being granted a Pottah, worked 
satisfactorily. The following statement .shews the number of 
suits between landlord and tenant. 


1 

By LANDLORn.siBY Lp:sskesBy Tenants ,, 

AGAINST Tk| against AGAlNSi 

NANTs. 1 Tenants Landlobd.s.I iotal. 

Divisions, 


1 : 
o . ' o ! 

5 

Witliout. 

With, i 

( 

Without. 

j 

[Khjrrabad, ... 
Lucknow, .. 

to 

522 5:v 40 

298 

coil 577 j 

1,163 

110 

1,386 7 80 

258 

1,2.591 375' 

2,725 

1,633 

iBaraitch, 

276 

422' 330: 759, 

473 

452' 1,088! 

jBaiswarra, ... 

)i)3' 

1 

434j 22 25 

603 

796' 818; 

j ! 

1,255 

1 

805 

2.764 421. lH»4j 

805' ' 421 

1,632 

3,108j 2,858 

6,776 



3,569. j 1,325 


i j 

i 1 



The Laud Revenue wtus collected with remarkably sm'^b 
btduuces, us the following Table will show 
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The number of suits for exaction decreased one-sixth while those for the attainment of pottahs doub- 
led. A comparative statement showing the number of summary suits instituted during the past and pre- 
ceding years is subjoined : — 
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shows the number already disposed of. In the great majority of those cases in which resumption was 
d^sreed, the orders will not be carried into effect till the regular settlement. 


faset. 
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The Regular Settlement was commenced in Pei^b^irh in the 
Baiswarra Division, and Oonao in the Lucknow Division. 

Asamed J’djjcs.—The following table shews the estimated 
product of the Income Tax for the first year ending 81st July, 
1861. 


Divisions. 

Schediiio 

I. 

Schedule 

11. 

Schedule 

111. 

Schedule 

IV. 

Total. 

Luckuow, 

25,997 

6,067 

65,368 

65,983 

1,53,415 

Khyrabad, ... 

29,231 

84 

24 

6,338 

35,677 

Baiswarra, ... 

17,29f^ 

4 

1 

55 

8,006 

25,360 

Baraitoh, 

64,682 

1 

1 188 

1 

8,497 

63,368 

Total ...; 

1 ■ 

1,27,105 

1 

1 0,313 

65,448 

7S,824 

2,77,820 


Citatoms Kccim , — Suddcr Distilleries were introduced in tho 
Suddcr Tehsecl of every district, leaving it optional to the Dis- 
trict Officers to extend them generally throughout tlieir districts. 

Stamps, Salt, Opium . — ^Tlie income from Stamp revenue in- 
creased, though not so much as expected. The subjoined is a 
companitive table shewing the Revenue from Stamps during 
1859-60 and 1860-61. 


Divisions. - | 

1859-60. 

1860-61, 

i Lucknow, 

75,613 

1,07,272 

Khyrabad, ^ 

17.773 

23,282 

31,367 

Baiswarra, 

28,189 

Baraitch, 

20,455 

31,674 

Total 

1,42,030 

1,93,495 


The manufacture of salt, except for home consumption, was 
entirely^ suppressed. The prohibition against tlie maiiuf^ure 
“ Kharee" «ilt, for the use of cattle, was removed, which 
^ deemed a great boon by the people. Saltpetre is manufao 
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tured to ii considiTablo extent in the Province. 8,000 maunds 
were taken to Fyzabad for shipment. Tlie proceeds of the re- 
venue from the .sale of opium were : — 


Lucknow, 

Khyrabad, 

Paiswarra, 

Baraitch, 


78,308 

‘i!8,568 

27,617 

7,704, 


1,42,197 

houcATlON. — Grants in aid of .schools ostaldislied for tlie edu- 
cation of the sons of Talookdars, and other landed proprietors 
were sanctioned at Seetapore, Ks. 3,000 ; Fyzaiiad, Ks. 3,000 ; 
G(mdah, Bs. 2,400, and Portai)gurh R.s. 1,80(). The numl)er of 
boys aitonditig the different Schools was 


Seetapore, ... 

... 41 

Mahomdeo, ... 

... 72 

Pertabgurh,... 

... 29 

Fyzabad, 

... 71 

Gondah, 

... 114 


327 


The attendance was very irregular. B^-sides the TalookdanM* 
schools there were several vernacular, and, in the J^ueknow Divi- 
sion, Tehselec schools. 

Poulic Wouks. — Twenty-five lakhs were granted in the Pub- 
lic Works Budget for 1860-61, of which 19 were allotted to Alili- 
tjiry works. Several of the roads received extensive repairs. About 
100 acres were cleared in the neighbourhood of the Stone Brf(Jf‘o 
Fort. A Railway from Lucknow to Gawnpore wa.s projected. In 
Scetapore 42 rna.sonry wells were built. The Road and Fcitv 
Fund expenditure amounted to Rs, 1,86,185. Bridge.s of boats 
wore maintained across the Gogra at Fyzabad and Byramghat, 
and one was const nicteil aemss the Goomtee in Sultanpore Dis- 
trict. Post offices were established at all the Tehseels and the 
most important Police Stations. 

Marine . — Only four HteanuTs went up the Gogra during the 
year. The Chief Commi.ssioner regrets that the cxigencic.s of thi‘ 
State have hitherto prevented great<‘r impetu.s being given to 
steam cojunninication between Fyzabad and Calcutta. 

Fivnncc . — There was a very large^ reduction in the expendi- 
ture of the province during the year. The total receipts in 
1859-60 were Rs. 4,48,67.393 and in 1860-61 Rs. 3,33,62.109, 
and whih' the rixieipts on account of remittances from other 
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vemmonts were Rs. 1,41,82,211, the diibursemMts oA the satiie 
account were Rs. 1,65,14,481, thus showing that the revenues 
of the provinces are more than ample to meet its charges. 

Eccimadical — The Churches at Lucknow and Fysabad were 
completed. The Church at Seetapore was entirely built : those 
at Gonda and Roy Bareilly were advanced. The Protestant 
Churches of the province were consecrated by the Bishop of 
Calcutta during the cold season. A simple but neat Chapel 
for the performance of Divine Service was erected in Luckim- 
pore by private subscriptions. It is under the management of 
the American Episcopalian Methodist Mission,” but is available 
for membei-8 of the Church of England should a clergyman of 
that Church visit the station. 

Po/i^imi.—Tho most profound tranquillity prevailed through- 
out the province with the exception of the city of Luck- 
now, where it was rumoured that the trades tax had been col- 
lected with undue severity. Colonel Barrow, C. B., the Chief Com- 
mi.s8iouer, daily took petitions in person in'order to exhibit to 
the complainants his desire to ascertain and remove all griev- 
ances, The Oiidh Gazette published a libellous article upon 
extra-assistant Commissioner Ramdial, which that gentleman 
successfully resented in an action for libel. The Governor-Gene- 
ral in Council also exonerated Ramdial, condemned tlie Police, 
and removed from their appointments two of the European offi- 
cers. The former Goorkha possessions on the frontier were 
ce<led to Nepal. Natives who had obtained licenses to pos- 
sj 'ss arms were exempted from the operation of the Arms Act, 
but the Act is not yet to be entirely withdrawn. Primo- 
geniture was made the rule of succession in groat talook- 
(iarec families, but no restriction was placed upon the power of 
talookdars to dispose of their estates during their lifetime, or 
liequeath them by will, at their death, in any way and to whomso- 
ever they please. Great success attended the bestowal of Magis- 
terial and Revenue powers on certain great talookdars. The 
paucity of app»^$:om their orders and the kvf instances 
in which their orom'were reversed or modified by the su- 
perior Courts, shew that their decisions were just and gave satis- 
faction. On the Revenue side the proportion of cases in which 
decrees were given in favor of tenants against the talookdars’ 
agCnt, shews their impartiality and disinterestedness. Power to 
try Civil suits involving claims of value leas than Rs. 100, was 
also Wnfenred on the talookdars during the year. Early in the 
spring His Excellency the Viceroy paid a visit of a few days to 
Lucknow, and granted an audience to such of the Honorary 
Assistant Commissioners as were present in the city. A little 
8 
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later in tlie year a deputation, comprising tho most influential 
talookdars from all parts of the province, proceeded to Calcutta 
to present an Address to His Excellency the Viceroy, thanking 
him for the policy pursued by the Government of India for the 
Government of Oudh. The attention of the Talookdars and 
other wealthy natives was drawn to the measures being taken 
in tho North-Western Provinces and the Punjab for the relief 
of the famine-stricken poor. The sum of Rs.35,208 was thereupon 
collected, of which Rs. 30,910 were remitted to the Punjab. The 
high price of grain caused much suffering and distress amongst 
the lowest classes of the people ; efforts were effectually made for 
their relief. 

Military . — A reduction was made of one regiment of Eu- 
ropean Infantry and one Troop of Horse Artillery. No reduc- 
tions in the Native Forces took place before the close of the year. 
Tho strength of tho Military Forces in Oudh on Ist May 1861 
numbered 1 1 ,34 1 of ail ranks. 

Miscdlaiieous . — The cession to Nepal of the territory skirting 
the Hills materially reduced the receipts on account of Forest 
revonucM, and rendered it necessary to take steps for the pre- 
servation of tho Forests still remaining within British territory. 
Those Forests are still considerable, and contain valuable tim- 
ber. Tho following is a Comparative Statement of tlie Receipts 
and Disbursements on account of Forests during the past two 
years : — 





Xet Receipts ere- 

Years. 

Collections. 

Disbursements. 

dited to Govern- 
ment. 

1850-60 

2,77,362 0 0 

6,633 1 1 4 

2,70,828 13 8 

1860-61 

91,430 6 9 

6,676 6 11 

84,863 14 loj 
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The work of surveying went on during tlie year : — 


District. 

No. of 
Mouzahs 
entirely 
surveyed. 

No. of 
Mouzahs 
partially 
8ur\'eyod. 

Total No. 
of acres 
surveyed. 

Cost of 
survey. 

Average 
per 1,000 
sores. 

Pertabgurh ... 

317 

65 

1,01,016 

21,080 

208-69 

Oonao 

444 

94 

3,94,964 

30,976 

78-42 

Total ... 

761 

159 

4,95,980 

i 

52,056 

10495 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE POST OFFICE. 

1860-61. 

The Report is submitted by G. Paton, Esq., Director Gonernl. 
Sixty new Post Offices were opened during 1860-61 against 26 
the previous year. There were 914 Post Offices and Reccjiving 
Houses in all, viz., 271 in Bengal, 162 in Madras, 201 in Bombay, 
and 280 in the N. W. Provinces. There were 10 Inspecting 
Postmasters’ Divisions in Bengal, 10 in Madras, 1 1 in Bombay, 
and 15 in the N. W. Provinces. Tlic mails were convoyed 
43,5703 miles in all, or 1,046J by railway, 5,740 by mail cart and 
one horseback, and 36,7841 by runners and boats. The average 
co.st per mile was Rs. 8-9-2, or Rs. 1-14-6 by foot linos, Rs. 
15-15-4 by Horse lines, and Rs. 21-6-11 by mail cart linos. 

The following table shews the corresfj^oiulence in Bengal, Mad- 
ras, Bombay, and North Western Provinces, from the year 1854- 
55 (when the now system, or J anna rate, of postage came into 
operation,) to 1860-61. TTie resulte of the years 1854-55 to 
1859-60 were ascertained by calculation from the Returns of one 
month of each year, while those of 1860-61 have been ascertain- 
ed from Returns for each month of the year 


Tott Office St9tutic9. 



in spite ot tne tauinsg on alter Io5y-bO ascnbed to the withdrawal ot ituropean troops, this shows an in- 
crease of 9,816,990, or 26*34 per cent, over 1856-57 of 14,775,450, or 45*74 per cent, over 1855-56, and of 
18,279,810 or 63*47 per cent, over 1854-55. During one month in 1860-61 of a total of 33,655,272 chai^e- 
ble lettera passing through the Post Office 19,589,424 were paid and 14,065,848 unpaid. In 1849-50 
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the chargeable letters passing through the Post Office in India 
were as follows : — 

Paid Letters, ... ... 4,310,697 

Bearing Ditto, ... ... 5,808,166 

10,118,763 

The chargeable letters in 1855-56 and 1860-61, when compared 
with 1849-50, have increased 132 o8 per cent, and 282'60 per 
cent, respectively. If the result of 1860-61 be compared with 
that before the introduction of the low and uniform rate of post- 
age, the increase will be 21,482,400, or 17647 percent. 

The following Statement shows the progressive increase in the 
cfuirgeable and Sei'vice covers, including netvspapera, from 1854- 
55 to 1858-59. 


2nd year 12 22 per cent. I 

In the United Kingdom 

3rd 

Do. 14*82 

Do. 

the increase was as fol- 

4th 

Do. 13*45 

Do. 

lows 


5th 

Do. 23*22 

Do. 

Ist year 1221 

per cent. 




2nd Do. 164 

Do. 




3rd Do. 6 

Do. 




4th Do. 61 

Do. 




5th Do. 4 } 

Do. 


The number of chargeable newspapers in each Pi’esidency, is 
exhibited in the following Statement. It will be observed that 
the number had risen from one million five hundred thousand 
in 1854-55, to six millions in 1868-59. The falling off, which 
has taken place in the number of newspapers, is attributed 
to the reduction of European Troops in the country, the increase 
of charge on newspapers received from England l^uthampton, 
and the compulsory pre-payment on newspapers, especially as 
regards the Native Press. ^ 
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Tl»e number of official letters largely increased, as is shewn from the expense of one month in 1860-61. 
They were in that year 8,769,876 against 8,182,932 in 1859-60 and 4,293,660 in 1854-55. Service parcels 
also steadily increased, owdng chiefly to the number of Stamps and Forms in connection with the Income 
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Tax and Budget system. The monthly average was 317,712 
chargeable and 2^tb*,504 service. In 1860-61 the number of 
hooks 'posted in India was 219,5410 and imported book post par- 
cels 73,020 or a total of 292,560 against 268,596 the previous 
year, and 133,524! in 1854!-55. The number of registered letters 
was 556,560 against 566,424: the previous yeai*, and 224,052 in 
1855. 

District Post. — 4,927,661 chargeable and service letters and 
newspapers and paid letters sent from thaniia to thamia were sent 
through the district post in 1859-60, and 3,988,635 in 1800-61. 
'riie Report remarks “ it cannot be doubted that the use of the 
District Post would be more extensive, if amalgamated with the 
regular Post Office.” The working of the Decul Letter Department 
was unsatisfactory. In Bengal the number of chargeable letters 
unclaimed or refused was 51,394, in Madras 27,454, in Bombay 
42,859 and in the N. W. Provinces 137,882. 

The Post Office Staff wm 24,572 strong, of whom 6,148 wero 
in Bengal, 4,900 in Madras, 4,197 in Bombay and 10,327 in the 
N. W. Provinces and Punjab. Of the whole, 1 was Director Ge- 
neral, 5 Post Masters General, 46 Inspecting Post Masters, 
838 Post Masters and Deputy Post Masters, 1 , 1 29 English and 
vernacular Clerks, 2,239 Post men and servants, 19,607 road 
establislmient and 707 hullock train. 

Complaints, <kc. — There were 1,024 of which 432 were well- 
founded and 212 groundless. There were 71 cases of ilishonesty 
on the part of the P. 0. officials. There were 53 highway rob- 
beries. 

Finance.— Vosiage labels were .sold to the value of Rupees 


15,99,347-5-4. Of these— 

Rupees. 

4 aima 19,072,467 

1 „ 4,042,607 

2 annas 1,212,376 

4 „ 1,672.663 

8 ., 347,970 

4 anna envelopes 206,628 

I „ 79,629 

4 anna note papers ... 192,389 

8 pie labels 223,803 


The subjoined table .shows in what proportion the postage re- 
ceipts have increased as compared with the years 1853-54, 1858- 
59, and 1859-60. 
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1853-54. 


1859-60. 


1860-61. 


Ulb<‘r and! j j 

Xc‘wai>aiKM I I ' ! ' 

PuHtaL'o, ’17,37,743 0 .5i 8,89,131 11 5, 9,08,706 3 0 9,16,121 5 6i 

Pared Ditto, 2,55,1*27 2 6j 3,36,852 0 8; 3,‘26,966 5 01 3,u7,444 4 7; 

Sale <if l* 08 t- j 1 , 

aKeStami), 0 0 0 11.98,880 14 6 14.19,044 12 1|15,99,347 5 4, 

Total 19,92,870 2 ll|24,24,864 10 7'26,84,717 4 1 '28,23,21 2 15 5 ! 


T)ie iiicronse Ir Kiipe(3.s or ll fili per ctnit ov(‘r 

t )]0 year 1853-04, Hupoo.s 3,9(8,348-1-10, or l(> l-2 por coiit over 
the year ISoS-.VJ, and Ks 1 ,38,-l9,)-! l-l, or 5 15 pt'r ei'nl ova'r 
tlui year 1859-00. This is jiartly attrihnted to the eirciiiiistaiKa' 
of half anna and om* aniai postage stamps liaving heen nsi'd for 
four moiitlis, jiendirig tin; pn‘paration and supply (»f “ Keeeipt 
Stamps” nmi(M- the Act No. XXXV!. of 1800 Tlu' followiii,i; 
Statement e.xhil)its tie* gross receipt-'< id the Post Offices in In- 
dia, during tin' years 185!)-00 and hSOO-Ol, ;uid ineludos the 
Rulloek 'Prain Receipts in Ihuigal and the North Wi'stern Pro- 
vinces : — 


PiiKsinrvcv 

1S59 69 

1 1860 61 j 

liieoM^e 

!' 

I)e 

('lo.'if-e 


a.n.'jn ii 

0 lo.8-2.7:>7 5 S 

1,11,, '.12 10 

s 


0 

I) 0 

'M.idra.M 

l.S.'»,H79 l'» 

5 5 . 04.866 0 oj 

1S9S6 r 

7 


II 

0 li 

iHoiiili.iy 

X W I’lo 

6.07,260 0 

11' 6.6s, 179 13 7, 

61.219 12 

,s 


II 

(t < 

1 viiu’e-i 

1 

19.86.2sO 10 

2 19.17.00 1 .8 ]i 

_l 

0 0 

" 

o!».' 

276 

2 1 

' Tot.'il 

10 , 20. 0 

6 12,03,1(4 11 r 

2.21.718 12 

11 

39.: 

276 

2 1 


The official j)<)stnge is ('stimalod at -3,81,731-8-8 Tlicf/ov- 
})ity^(')neiif'( wen* 11*^ 5t),2*2,t)l 5, or an inen-a.M* ov«'r llir previous 
v«’ar of Hs, 5.09, *221 -0-!), o\\ imj: ehi(‘t!v to tie* hullock liain and 
mad cart Tin* gro-^'^ n'e(’ipff> m 1800-01 wort* Hs 1-.03,107- 1 1 -4, 
tlie Indian share of steam po.stage due hy Loudon wa.s Ks 
1,50,143-0-8, or a total of K.s 13,53,251-2-0. l)<‘(hi(*ting R.^ 
3.22.1I30-10-1 as sioam postage dm** to i.ondon, tin* md ree(.*ipts 

wert' R.s 10,30,320-7-8 Deducting 10. 50,22,015 of dishur'^e- 
ments, this sliows a di'tieit of Rs 9,91 ,091-8-.9, But allowing 
Rs 23,81,731-8-8 for official piwtage there will he a ^urplu.s <4 
Rs. 13.93.039-15-1 1. 
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REPORT ON INDIAN ADMINISTRATION- 
MARINE. 

l.S()()-01. 

Tiik Report siojK'd l)y J. 0. Reddio, Officiating 

OontrolK'r of Marine Affiiirs. 

'riu' five si'.i-goin^ sli'nnuM's attached to Bengal wore tho 
Fire Qti>‘i‘n, A a.sfndndi, Sydne}/, A rntra n , ami Keinms. Tho 
Hnifinvk and Anm'ninK were fornu'rly pnreh;us(Hl on ac- 
(’onnt (tf the inijunial (Jovernnu'nt, hnt the latter wa,s again sold. 
The sailing traiisj)oi-ts were tin' Tulxd Cdhi and Ne.s*().s7e/.s. Tho 
snr\eying V(\ssels W(‘r(' the A'/vsAnc/ and lu'i* tender cm- 

ploy(‘d on a survc'v of tin' coast of Sumatra, and the Miithdi eni- 
pli)\e(| on the Ooroinandel I'oast. TIihm' vasssels w('r(‘ engaged for 
the (’oii\ eyanee of Troops to New Zealand. Fifteen arrivi'd from 
England with tnM»ps etnivoNed at rat(‘s p(‘r head varying from 
Rs i)l-10-(S to Ks lll-S-O ami 21 eonV('y(Ml invali<ls and dis- 
eliargfd inon to England, at rati's varying from Rs. 200 to Rs. 
[.'A) ' 

Tin* \aliie of ill'* vess-'ls under the direct control of thedovern- 
inent of India wa*' Rs 27.o El 7<'S. compared with Ks 2f), 20, 015 of 
the jirevioiis \e,ir The locoipt^ of the Marine Department amount- 
ed to Rs 7.'SS,0.) I -o- Itt, and tho <-'sp'-nditure to Rs. 1 2, S.S, 0(17-3-7. 

'riio (‘\ees.s ovor oxpoiiditure is Rupees f) ,00.0 1 .5- 1 a -0 ; t he re- 
sult of ind^peiis'dilc outla\ This exci'.s.s i.> halanoed hy lln'earn- 
iiig’ ot the Serow Steamei’.s Hjfd in'if, A asirdlvt a and il /‘/'uru/;. 
wliih* <'niplo\’'’d in the Ehina Expodilion, calculated at, 15 Rupees 
}>er ton, which amounts to Rup(‘<*.s 3,10,SES-h-2 as marginally 
rioteil. The excess ot cxp(‘mliture would th(*n he n'duced to 
Kup(‘es 1 ,.S 1 ,007-0-7 The Settlement of Port Blair was 
largely supplied with stores hy tho Store-keeper and other De- 
partments, amounting in the \ear to Rupees 1,08,031-15-1 


ADMINISTRATION OE THE TENASSERIM AND 
MAH’TABAN PR()VIN(T:S 

1860 . 61 . 

This is the fifth Annu.'d Report and is signed hy Lieutenant 
r'olonel Fytche, the (kmimissioner 


T 
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Tenasserim-^Juitiei and Police. 


Civil Justice . — There wa« an increase of 914 in the regular 
and miscellaneous suits and a decrease of 83 in the appeals. In 
I860 there were 21,000 of the former and 754 of the latter. 

Criminal Justice . — There were 5,629 persons arrested and 
brought to trial or 980 less than in the previous year ; of these 
3,703, or 69 per cent, were convicted, 1,752 acquitted, 24 died, 
escaped, or were transferred to other Courts and Jurisdictions, and 
106 were at the close of the year, awaiting trial, or were com- 
mitted to the Sessions, There were 4,649 witnesses examined, 
3,870, of 83 per cent, of whom were in attendance one day. 
The number of appeals preferred from the orders of Assistants, 
British and Burniese, to the District Magistrate, were 68, 6 of 
which wore rejected, 36 conhrmed, and 26 modified or reversed. 
The appeals from the several Magistrates to the Commissioner 
were 24, lO of which were confirmed, and 14 reversed. Before 
the Sessions Court there were for trial, 24 cases an<l 47 persons ; 
of those latter 18 were ac(niitted, 4 commitments cancelled, 1 died 
under trial, 12 remained pimding at the close of the year, and 
12 wore convicted and sentenced as follows : — 


To death 

Impri-sonment for life 

Ditto „ 20 years ... 

Ditto „ 14 „ 


... 1 person. 

... 5 

... 3 
... 3 


Police . — Tlie police e.stabli.shment sto<xl as follow.s. 



Number. 

Cost. 

Rupees, 

Interior Armed Police 

22l 

25, 2W) 

Provincial Police 

3P9 

69,432 

Karen Levy 

95 

16,751 

Town Police 

301 

48,456 

River Police 

149 

24,888 

Mounted Company 

13 

8,240 

Total 

1,178 

1,88,047 


The total number of crimes and offences of every description 
ascertained to have been committed daring the year is shown 
to bo 3,454, and of this 3,006, or nearly 87 per cent, were 
brought to trial ; of this number 695 cases were of a hehious 



Eettnu0i Tiniber* 
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nature, and the remainder miscellaneous offences of a petty 
desriptiou, such as assault, and abusive language. 695 heinous 
crimes were committed in a population of 332,542 or 1 to .47$, 
instead of 1 to 416 as in the previous year. 

Jaila . — The daily average number of prisoners was 2,279. 
The expenses per head ranged from Rs. 60-4-8 in Moulmein to 
Rs. 79-8 in Mergui. The ticket of leave, or convicts of thp 
1st class, allowed to live at large in the Town of Moulmein in- 
creased during the year to the number of 421. The total num- 
ber of the Convict Artificer Company was 300. 

Revenue and Finance . — The gross amount of revenue of 
every description in the Tenassorim and Martaban Provinces, 
for the years 1859-60 and 1860-61, was as follows : — 


Teoaiserim Proviuces 

( 185S-60 

- ) ISSO-Sl 

Rs. 

»» 

Il,70,ii03 

14,25,961 

6 

8 

10 

10 


InereaM, 

Us. 

2,55,958 

2 

0 

.M&rUbau ProTino« 

i 1859-60 

••• ( iseaci 

Rs. 

3,64,768 

4,17,334 

14 

14 

1 

1 


ToUl IncroMe for all Provincei, 

Rs. 

8,08,524 

1 

0 


The disbursements for the year, which included all charges, 
except for Troops and Public Works, was Rupees 9,22,546-2-10, 
leaving a surplus of Rupees 9,20,750-4-1, or close upon one- 
half of the total amount of income. The revenue lias increased 
75 per cent, in 5 years. 

The Land tax amounted to Rs. 5,15,331-13-7. The average 
proportion of cultivated area oi land to population, including 
men, women, and children, is about 45-50thfl of an acre per head, 
and the proportion of the total revenue to the total population 
Rs. 5 and ll-16ths ; but the census of the population is not reliable. 
Of waste lands 8,884 acres were granted free of tax for certain 
periods. 

The Capitation tax amounted to Rs. 1,69,455-8. The 
Fuheriee yielded 6,634-6 more than last year. 

Of Timber 3,339 British logs, 59,439 foreimi logs, 1,448 
pieces drift timber, 2,997 ship’s crooks, and 1,061 boat crooks or 
68,284 in all worth Rs. 1,91,215, were imported into Moulmein. 
The total collections on account of excise amounted to Be. 
3,85,604-1-6, an excess of Rupees 80,443-8-10 over the previous 
year. The following memo, shows the aggregate Value of 
Imports and Exports and the Duty collects in the years 
1859-60 and 1860-61 in the Port of Moulmein : — 

T2 
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Moulmein Trade^ Income-tax. 


Yeaks. 

Aggregate value of 
Imiwrts and Ex- 
port«. 

Amount of Duty. 

1869-60 

1860-61 

Decrease ... 

1,08,97,026 15 9 
97,66,059 6 11 

1 

1,15,392 10 2 
1,00,481 5 3 

11,30,967 8 loj 

14,911 4 11’ 


There were in Moulmein 274 arrivals of ships and 255 depar- 
tures with a tonnage of 154,951. Rs. 4,86,784 worth of grain was 
exported from Moulmein and Tavoy against Rs. 7,53,318 the 
previous year. The export of timber from Moulmein was worth Rs. 
29,64,968 or Rs. 2,24,550 less than in 1859-60. The total 
amount of Marine receipts in the three Ports of Moulmein, 
Tavoy, and Mergui, for the year, aggregated Rupees 23,287-13-11. 

Medical receipts were Rs. 1,51,480-6-8. The Post Ofice, 
receipts were Rs. 11,267-13-6. Tin; following was realised from 
Income tax. 


Amherst 

Rs.’ 35,00() 

7 

!. 

Tavoy 

„ 1 1,1'!) 

9 

0 

Mergui 

,. ! 75!) 

12 

8 

Martaban 


12 

0 

Total, Rupees 

„ j 40,603 

! 9 

5 


The sale of Stamjys realised Rs. 35,388-5-6. 

Educcit ion. —^Only Rs. 5,214 were spent on a Burmese and 
English School at Moulmein,under the charge of the Reverend Mr. 
Hough. Indigenous Schools are spread most plentifully through- 
out the whole of the Provinces ; every Buddhist monastery 
contains a School, and it is a very rare thing to find a Burmese 
who cannot both read and write his own language. 

lioade . — A line of road was commenced to connect the vsouthern 
fiub\irb of Mopoon with tlio fine forest and garden lands, along 
which runs the high road to Amherst and the sacred lakes. Old 
roatis in the Town of Moulmein and the interior, which had 
been neglected for some years, were repaired and widened, 
and several small masonry bridges and some large timber ones 
constructed! on them. 
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Statistics of Population and Agmulture, 

Post Office. — ^There were received 1 (>6,71 9 covers and des- 
patched 89,099. 

PolUical. — Upwards of two hundred families of Shans, con- 
taining about 700 souls, together with the Chief of their tribe, 
ded across the frontier into the Martaban Province, during the 
montli of April from the Shan towns of Tsa-ya and Eutay, 
tributary to Burniah. 

Militat'y. — The Re{K>rt doubts if tlm reduction of troops has 
not been carried too far. The Frontier line of these Provinces 
extends for about 500 miles, bordering in part on the countries 
of Ava and Siam, and elsewhere under tlie sway of numerous 
Independent Hill Chiefs, who are in a chronic state of warfare 
among theinselv(‘s, and ever ready for depredation on the Districts 
under British rule. 

Popidatlon and other StdtiMks. — There were 2,015 P]uropcan 
and other Christian emigrants, 205,.S77 Talien and Burmese ; 
2I,04‘2 Shans and Thoungthoos ; 83,224 Karens ; 4,351 Chinese; 
1,058 Malays ; 12,118 natives of India ; and 57 Jews or a total 
of 332,512 on an area of 31,838 square miles. There were of 
live stock, 87,738 buifaloes, 10,138 bullocks and cows ; 668 
elephants and 95G ponies. 

Affricoltare . — The areaof land under cultivation is 301,008, of 
which 236,978 is under Paddy. The average yield of an acre 
of rice cultivation is about 33 Inishels, and th(‘ proportion of tax 
on gross produce is .scarcely mor<* than on(*-eighth. The profits 
derived from the growth of fruits and othm* i*s(!ulents, and which 
are cultivated with great hucccjss, espCH'ially by the Chinese im- 
migrants, yield as much as liupecis 50 to 60 ])er acre. The 
(h'seription of cotton grown here is almost all of indigenous 
growth (Gossi/piinn herhaceum), and which reacluis a very fair 
.staple. Tlui average produce of cotton in Amherst Province, for 
the bust five years, is calculated jis follows : — 


Ykars. 

Acres. 

Maunds. 

In 1856-57 

325 

1,398 

„ 1857-58 

315 

1,354 

,,1858-59 

379 

1,628 

„ 1859-60 

320 

1,375 

„ 1860-61 

211 

907 
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Mj/iore—Juitice. 


An acre is estimated to yield about maunds of cotton, value 
Rupees 15, and which, when corded, is sold in the Moulmein 
bazaars at an average of Rupees 24. The following quantities 
have been exported from Moulmein to Dacca, Tavoy, Mergui, 
and Arracan, but none has been sent to Europe : — In 
1857-58, 112,828 lb.s. ; 1858-59, 202,158 lbs.; 1859-60, 
192,602 lbs. ; annd 1860-61, 118,270 ll>s. 

The forest department realised Rs. 86,059-11-4, and the 
disbursements Rupees 12,724-0-2, leaving a surplus of Rs. 
73,335-11-2. An area of about 2-3,000 acres was surveyed. 309 
Europeans and 672 natives were admitted into the Moulmein 
hospital. 


ADMINISTRATION OF MYSORE. 

1860-61. 

Cml Jmtice.—Of original suits 12,985 were tiled, and 610 
remained on the tile at the conuneucement of the year. Tins 
gives a total of 13,625 to bo disposed of. — 12,977 were actually 
decided ; as nearly a.s |)ossil>le four-tifths being in favor of Plain- 
tiffs. Only 648 remained for disposal on the 1st of May 1861, 
being no more than 8 in exco.ss of the number that stood on the 
file for adjustment at the end of 1859-60. 5 per cent, of the 
suits were for lauded and 94 per cent, for personal property 
The amount litigated w.us Rs. 18, .34, 372. The number of ap- 
peals remaining at the beginning of the year was 140, which 
together with 1.276 tiled makes a total of 1,416. A total of 
1,350 were disposed tif, which gives an excess over the number 
decided last year of no less than 164 ; leaving only 66 on th(> 
Ist of May as compared with a residue of 140 on the same date 
of the preceding year. 

Cnminal Justice . — The number of individuals brought to 
trial was 30,757, of whom 19,862 were convicted, or as nearly 
as possible 64 per cent, of the whole number. Tliere were 
15,089, cases of which 15,010 were disposed of The following 
classification will shew that, were it not for the “ petty offences,” 
the criminal file would be a remarkable statement in a country 
the population of which is rapidly approaching a total of 
4,000,000. 



Police^ Hebenue, 159 

Crimes against the person 788 

Against property 2,885 

Miscellaneous offences 800 

Petty cases 10,616 

Total ... 15,089 


The Police Force gave satisfaction. The number of prisoners 
in all the Mysore Jails at the end of the year aggregated 1,402. 
Of these 1,324 were under sentence. The average number re- 
maining on the Ist of the month throughout the year was 1,647, 
and the average number employed in Road Oang.s and in-door 
work was respectively 1,245 and 402. The mortality was 5’8 
per cent. The average cost of a Prisoner was Rs. 4-2-0^, and 
the estimated average value of each iudividuars labour, as near- 
ly a.s can be ascertained, was Rupees 5-10-0. 259 persons com- 
mitted suicide, there were 1,009 accidental deaths, 63 were kill- 
ed by wild beasts, and 21 were wounded, 142 wild beiists were 
killed. 

Revenue and Finance . — The receipts were — 

Ordlsahy Revknuk. 

Ciurent. 

57,79,870 1 9 
10,42,388 13 5 
10,07,722 5 8 
3,81,495 8 9 
29.605 13 3 
79,729 3 10 
52,869 11 10 

Rs. 83,73,741 10 6 
Arrears. 

From 1854-55 to 1859-60 ... Rs. 8,86,096 9 7 

Rs. 92,59,838 4 1 

Extra Revenue 4,64,186 5 9 

Recoveries of Tuccavy ... „ 3,949 13 3 

97,27,974 7 1 

Total Rupees ... 97,27,974 7 1 
The disbursements were Rs. 84,89,399-2-7 being a surplus of Rs. 
12,38,575-4-6, of which Rs. 2,73,428-10-1 were applied to public 
works and the rest added to the balance of last year. 


Laud Revenue 

Say or 

Punjab 

Mohaturfa 

Amroyeo 

Farms 

Plough Tax .. 
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Myiore—Scliooli^ Troops^ Agriculture. 


His Highness’ fixed stipend of Rupees 3,50,000 was paid as 
usual, which, together with his fifth share, amounting to Ru- 
pees 10,91,067-2-4, made His Highness’ Income for the year 
Rupees 14,41,067-2-4. The subsidy of 24| lakhs was 
paid by the usual regular monthly instalments to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, as also the rental for the Island of Seringa- 
patam Rupees 50,000, making the usual total of 25 lakhs. The 
Report concludes with a statement that in spite of the indif- 
ferent season of last year, and notwithstanding the absence of 
those fortuitous circumstances which raised the Revenue of 1859- 

60 above a crore, the Income of the Mysore State for 1860- 

61 was the highest, with the above exception, yet realized. 
Previous to 1859-60 the highest Revenue realized since the as- 
sumption was 87 lakhs ; in the above year it rose to 101, or ex- 
clusive of the refund from the Madras Government to 98j lakhs ; 
and in 1860-61, in spite of short monsoon.s, without the least 
pressure, the Revenue fell back only lakhs, being for the past 
year nearljy 96. 

Education . — Four new English Schools were established 
in Mysore, lii two cases School accommodation was offered 
gratuitously by native gtmthunen. vSevcral Petitions were received 
praying for the establishment of additional schools, both English 
an(i Vernacular, and it is intemled to open eight more schools as 
soon as ((ualified Teachers can be obtained. The number of pu- 
pils in the various sidiools aggregate 1,6(>1 ; of these 1,116 are 
Hindoos, 265 MohammedurH, and 3t() of otlu'r classes. The 
average daily attentlams! has been 1,32 k The cost of the Edu- 
cation Establishment to (Jov»*rnm(‘nt h.'us beejj Rs. 41,950-4-8, 
and the cost of educating each pupil who att(mded the Govern- 
ment Schotds Wtis Rupees 32-2-10. 

Mflitarg. —Thc Mysore Horse and Foot, consisting of 7 Re- 
giments of the fi>rmer arm, and 4 of the latter, remainevl at nonrly 
tlic safne strength as heretofore — Horse 2,289, Foot 2,132. They 
porfornuHl Police and Escort duties in the Districts. 

Agriculture . — The price of grain wa.s high and in spite of a 
succession of indiftcrent seasons largi' tracts of w;iste land 
wore taken up, and the number of Ploughs increases year by 
year. Ctitfee Garden-s are increasing rapidly in number, and 
the Revenue under this bead will be v<‘ry considerable in a few 
years more. 

Iron . — Iron to the extent of about one hundred thousand 
maiinds was mauufactarod during the past year in Mysore ; about 
25,000 maunds was exported to Her Majesty’s Territories. The 
estimated value of the Iron produced was alwiit 2i lakhs of Rn- 
poe.s, and the amount of the Furnace Tax was Rs. 13,112-9-0. 
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Medkal . — ^There wore nearly 96,000 individuals vaccinated 
during the past year, or about 1,500 more than the previous 
year ; upwards of 91,000 cases are reported to have been success- 
ful The average number of Vaccinators throughout the whole 
Province was 75. At the Hospitals and Dispensaries of the My- 
sore Government, situated in the Bangalore Cantonment, the num- 
ber of patients treated last year rose to 15,032, ornearly 2,000 more 
than during 1859-60, and in the District Hospitals the number 
readied 7,07 b Among the in-patients of the Bangalore Pettah 
Hospital, the deaths were scarcely more than 5 per cent., but 
in the Cantonment the average rose to 17 per cent, owing to a 
sudden outburst of cholera. 

Mr. C. K. Saundons, Officiating Commissioner, who writes the 
Report, notices a circumstance which was deeply felt by all class- 
es in Mysore, namely, the departure of Sir Mark Cubbon, who 
for 2() years had 1 h*ou (Commissioner of the Province, and who 
was looked up to with the greatest respect and esteem by the 
whole population ; the Natives themselv(‘s frankly admit that 
tlii'y .scarc<‘ly comprehend the (piiet manner in which so much 
material prosperity had b(*en attaiiu'd wuthin the last quarter of 
a c(‘ritui’y. Tluire was real sorrow throughout th(‘ country when 
the news of Sir Mark Cubbon’s death rwichod Mysore. 


THE SANITARIUM UPON MOUNT 
PARbSNATH. 

Jinn/al Reconh, Nd XX XV HI 
1861. 

This sideclion of records consists of a series of papers relating 
to the formation of a sanitarium on Parisnath Hill, 66 miles 
along the Grand Trunk Road from tlic Railway terminus of Ra- 
neegungc. 

Tim first paper of 43 pages is an Jiccount by A. P. of his visit 
to the hill, and of the Jain temples thereon in 1827. He des- 
cribes its position. “ Mount Pdrmmmith (vulgo Paramiatli) the 
most remarkable place of Janai worship in Imiia, forms the 
point of boundary between the provinces of Kurreekdeea to the 
North, and of Ranujhur and Pachete to the South-west and 
U 
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J^amnath ilcsmhej. 


South-oust. From its summit, vvliicli I boliuvc is the highest 
peak of laud in the Eastern portion of our territories, the eye 
may range ov(‘r a rnagnihccnt map of Benijal on the one hand, 
and of Behdr on the other.” The writer occupies himself chiefly 
with the origdn and doctrines of the Buddhists and Jains. A 
long series of official corre.spondence follows between the Bengal 
Ihiblic Works officials, tlio Bengal Office and the Government 
of India. It begins on 5th August 1858 with a letter from Capt. 

B. Y(jiing to the Bengal Secretary forwarding a letter from 
l'a[)t. Ma.xwell, Officiating Superintending Engineer 2nd Circle 
and the Superinlendtnit of Embankments, suggesting that a sa- 
nitarium tor Europt'an troops be established on the Parasnath 
liill. After n'ceiving full(*r reports tin* Lieutenant Governor 
autliorises the Officiating Chief Fnginecr, a.-> a preliminary step, 
to expend a modt-ratc* sum in improving tlie siiort(‘r of the two 
existing roads to tho summit of tin* hill The Commissioner of 
Oliota Nagpore is ie(jucst»-d to make some arrangennmt with 
the propri(‘lors of the land On 2!)th June LStiO tin* Ihililic 
Works Secretary of Bengal reports t<t the Govn nor Geiiei'al in 
(^)Uncil the steps taken lor (he esIabli^Jimeiit of a ‘'inall sani- 
tarium for eonvalesc(‘nts 

Parisnalh is tin* hiehe^t o| the lauge of Hills separating 
Low('r B(*ngal from Jk*har. through which the Giand 'I'nink 
Hoad runs It stands «>tV from tho range on its South Kast- 
erii face, thus o\ei'looking tin* pl.um bi-tween the valleys of 

tin* D.imooil'i ainl Bun.ikur iiver-. i^s summit is fe('t 

abov(* tin* sea; and tin* mass <»! (he Mill overhangs the 

Grand 'rrunk Road from (In* IHPth to iIk* BtSih niile-stonr 
from C.deutta. Tiie lit.* Lioiitenant Go\einoi ascended (he 

Hill in Kelii'uarv Ls.').'), but In* was not fa\oial)l\ impressisi with 

its capabiliti(*s fora Sanit.anum Altera person.a! \ isit (hcjin*- 
sent Lieuti'iiant Governoi was stniek w il h i he number and ex- 
cellence of (In* Ituilding sitesoii the Lasti'm part of tin* Hill, which 
i'xceeji'd W'h.at In* had been led toexpiej Tin* water is e.\i-ellent, 
but it is believed not (o be enough tor inon* than sixty or eighty 
nn'U. 'Tin' beauty of the plact*, and tin* purity of the air, w eia* 
remarkable, 'fhe Kanet* (tf Balgunge, .sole owner of the iiill, 
consented (o cedean\ land that miglit bere«piired, providing only 
that the Jain pilgrims be peimille<l as heretofore to \i.>it all the 
slulnes on the Hill, ami that the shrines and tem}ih‘s themsidvesbe 
not \iolat»'d. 'i’he plan of nestricting the buihlings to the W(*stern 
division of the Hill will avoid all difficulties comiected with the 
shrines. The Governor General approviai. Sites were accordingly 
eleared, a road <*ut up the We.stern side of tin* Hill and the 
fuuinlatioii of a bungalow laid at an estimated cost of Bs, 50,000. 
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Barrack for thirt} -thive men 15,000 

Me«lical Otficcr’s and l\>mmaiidiim Officers double 

Bungalow ... ... ... ... ... TO, 000 

Hoad and paths to water supply, I'tc. ... ... 10,000 

Owinjjf to n remark of the Secretary of State that Purisnath, 
ihoiiL^h of limited extent, appeared in other ri's})ects to be sniti'd 
tor a Sanitarium, that any remaining doubt on the subject 
^\ould b(* cleared up if a iew thatched tents wore erecl('d and 
occupied during tin; hot .season, and that in the meanwhile no 
piainanent buildings .should b(‘ comnnuicod, the Lieutenant 
(io\c“inor resolvi'd to try the chmat<‘ himself, li'nts having 
Ikh'U thatelusl lor his ac'commodation, he lelt Calcutta on tin'. 
17th of April, and remaiiu'd on tin* top ot tin* Hill till tin* 20th 
Mav, when a tire accidenlally br»‘aking out destroyed the three 
t(‘nls, and coiupelh'd him to relurnto tin* Ln'sidi'ncv. Aluuit 
I he 3Ht of .May the Lieutenant (lovernor returned to Paris- 
iiath, when* In* lived in uiitli. itched ti'iits, transacting business, 
iill about tin* end <d’ dune ; the rainy s(*.ason having, lor some 
\\e"ks pieMotisIv, s-'t in, and very hea\ily. The results ot 
these \isiis eon\inced tin* Lieutc'iiaiit (Jovianor that, so far an 
cliniatt* is c( iiicerne<l, no iinth(*r l\nowl(*dge ol it can be gain- 
ed, or is KMjuned Tin* Repert is dhistrati'il with plans and 
d» a wings 
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'PllK Report is made by Captain Kljihiiistone, Settlement ()f1i<*er. 
d’lie (loogaiia district in the Mixdtan Division i> sitnati'd in tin* 
IFuvt; ainl Reehnab Doab. It i.s hounded on the north by t In* 
district of dhung, on the viU by tin* di I riet (.f Lalnuv, on tin* 
west by tin; di.strict of Mo<iltan, and on t In* soul !i by t he river 
Sutlej, whicli separates it Irom the A\utt<» or Pazilke taloixjah ol 
tin*. Sir.sa district, and the independont lei ritory of Bahawiilpoor. 
The river Rav('(* traverses tin* disli’ii t in itsgreate4- length, witj^a 
(•«>ur.so from east to we4. Tin* whole aiea amounts to 5, .>.>.3 
s(iuare miles, of which oidv L771) are included in villag<* areas ; 
the rern.ainder is jungle, ami b; longs to (loverniiient 1 he popu- 
lation amouut.sto 3,(')S,02(; -ouL, .scattered in l,tM) villages, sonn; 
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of which are so inconsiderable as to contain only six huts, and a 
single well. Googaira, the present head quarters, is a small place 
of no consequence. Pak Puttun and Kote Kumalia are towns of 
considerable repute. 

When the Sikhs established themselves in this country, 
the management was made over to Dewan Sawun Mull of 
Mooltan, who followed his usual liberal policy of encourag- 
i'lg agriculture by inams and light cash assessments. The fii-st set- 
tlement was made by Mr. Cocks, Assistant Resident, with no other 
data but the papers of the Kardars. The assessment amount- 
ed to Rs. 3,70,819 for the whole district, but it was not equal- 
ly distributed, though in itself moderate. The second summary 
settlement was made in 1852 by Major Marsden, Deputy Com- 
missioner, and he ha<i good local knowledge, and the experience 
of the four years of the first settlement to aid him, as well as 
rough measurements ; his a.ss<‘ssmeiit amounted to 8,23,09.0 Ru- 
pees. This settlement lasted till 1857, when the settlement un- 
der report came into forr(‘. 

In February )85() Captain Klphin.stone received charge, and 
his final rot)ort is dated Decem])er 15th 1858. Tlie settlement 
has therefore been in forcti more than three years, and the 
author has experience of its working. The now assessment 
amounts to R.s. 3,19,956-H-O, inelu.sive of jaglieers, which have 
como under settlement. It is not c'a.sy to compare this amount 
with the fornuT st'Ulements, as tin* Ahiamdi, or water-tax, 
ha.s been cxclmh'd, and tin* jagheers have, for the first 
time, been properly Ji.ssess(*d, .so as to In* acted iq)on. The 
numi)er of pergunnah.s, — which correspoinl with the teh.soel divi- 
sions, — is five, of which three, Googaira, Ho(»jra,and Pak Puttnn, 
and a portion of the hmrth, Hurruppa, an* in the Baree Doah : 
porgunnah Syudwadla, and the remnant of Hurruppa, are in the 
Kechnab Doab. The number is unusually large for so small an 
asse.ssmont, but the area is very considc'rable, and the cultivated 
spots much scattered. For purposes of a.ssessment Captain El- 
phinstone divideil each pergunnah into ehuks, according to topo- 
graphical features. In each of the pergunnahs we find the follow- 
ing chuks sylab, and well ; and in three out of the five there 
are canal chuks. Only in one instance wa.s there the further 
sub-division of classes, necessitated by a great difference in the 
value of some .sylaba land. 

The rates of assessment are as follows : — 
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On total area.jOn culturable 
1 area. 

On cultivated 
area. 

Googaira, 

0 

6 


0 

6 

3 

0 15 

10 

Hoojra, 

0 

5 

4 

0 

5 

9 

0 12 

9 

Pak'Puttun, 

0 

3 

l| 

0 

3 

7 

0 13 

5 

Hurruppa, 

0 

5 

1 

0 

5 

4 

0 14 

4 

Syud walla. 

0 

6 

1 

0 

5 

0 

0 11 

1 


III forwarding tho lloport Mr. Gust, tlieOfficiatingFinancial Com- 
niissioner, .'5ay.s. “ Captain Elphiustono rcinarkH, that hertuiitary 

tenants arc the creatures of our system : 1 may add that perhaps 
they are our greatiist mistake. In the Googaira district, land is 
alnindant, cultivators scarce ; divi.sion of the* crops, noiui of which 
(\\cept cotton were superior, and tenancy at will, with constant 
flitting to and fro across the lamhu's, wiu'e the normal incidents. 
Add to this, gn ‘at uncertainty of season, most capricious rivers, 

untrustworthy canals, great poverty on tho part of the land- 
owners, inu\ a natural tendency to the wild and lawless state of 
])astoral life, and we may safely pronounct^ that nothing hut a 
light {ussessment would answer, as the landlord is more anxious 
to secure the tenant, than tho tenant to kee]) the land. This is 
not a district of mucli promise; it will never he a popular 
charge ; it falls tar short of Lahore and Goojranwalla in agrieul- 
tural capacity, and has not the advantages of situation, which 
distinguish Mooltan and Moozuffergurh. It is not, however, a 
district, which can he negdected with impunity. 1 must record 
my high sense of the services of Captain Elphiustono and of his 
leveime knowledge.” On I. 9th September 1860 the Lieutenant 
Governor is pleased to sanction the Googaira Settlement for ton 
vears, with effect from the date on which tho new assessment came 
i ito force. 

Captiiin Elphinstono’s Report contains much interesting 
information concerning the tribes and tenures of Googair^ 
The people arc either p\irely agiacultural or pastoral. Tho for- 
mer consist of the castes, Ixith Mahomodan and Hindoo, which 
are generally met with throughout the Eastern Punjai>, viz. : 
Araeens, Khurabohs, Hindoo Jats. The latter are almo.st entirely 
confined to the rej^on which extends from the Southern extremity 
of the Mooltan district to within 30 miles of Lahore, They are 
all Mahomedans, and their favorite occupation is the breeding 
and grazing of cattle. They are locally known by tho name of 
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Jats, in contraiiistinction to the more settled inhabitants, who 
call themselves ryuts, or subjects. The most important tribes 
are the Khurruls, Futtecanas, Moordanas, Khattyas, Vyneewals, 
Bughelas, Vhuttoos, and Joyas. Captain Elphinstone believes 
that the Khattyas of the present day have a strong claim to be 
considered the descendants of the same “ Kathaioi,” who so gal- 
lantly resisted the Macedonian conqueror. Their own account 
of their origin is, of course, far different. Like all Jats they take 
a particular pride in tracing their descent from a Rajpoot prince 
about the time of their conversion to Mahomedanism under the 
Emperor Akbar. Arrian, in his account of the Kathaioi, says 
their chief city wa.s Sangala, in the Rechnab Doab, which Alexan- 
der reached on the third day from the Ravee, and where he 
found the Khattyas and their ^‘••sociates encamped on a fortified 
hill near the city. Now it is worthy of remark, that a place still 
retaining the name of Sanyaht, with a rocky mound of some 
elevation, and at the distance of about miles from the Ravee, 
exists at the present moment in the Central waste of that Doab, 
and that, according to the tradition of the country, the neigh- 
bouring ruins of tlu^ town ami fort of Hhahkote, are the remains 
of a city built by Alexander the Great. 

The tenures are simple, like the independent seini-nomadic life 
of the people. The Zumin«laree tenure, which involves obedience to 
the elders of a Village, ol)servance of local customs, and a general- 
ly pacific disposition, is by no means in favor with the Jat tribes, 
exceptin its most siniph? form, that ofa Village belonging to a single 
proprietor. Itprevails howiwi'r amongthe Araoens on the Khanwa 
canal, the Khumbohs and Khuttries of Rak Puttunand Googaira. 
In form it does not appear to differ from the Zurnindaree tenures 
of the North Western Provinces. The "Bh}achara” form of 
tenure is very common, and in gi*eat favor with the Jats. Each 
member of the brotherhood is in separate possession of his part 
of the estate. He oidy pays that portion of the revenue assessed 
on the land in ids posse.ssion, and enjoys the whole surjdus 
profits accruing from his property. The joint responsibility of 
members of a Village community, so prevalent in some parts of 
India, and now also introduced in this part of the Punjab, appears 
to have had no existence under the 8eikh nile, — at least as re- 
gards this district. The pre-emption rules enforced by Govern- 
ment, have a most important effect in preventing strangem from 
entering Village communities. Cases in wldch (|Ucstion8 of pre- 
I'mption w'ero involvetl could only have been of very rare occur- 
rence under the Seikh rule, as the distinctions between the se- 
veral chvsses of the community were then more marked, and the 
Hindoo, for instance, would hardly have ventured to buy land in 
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a Village belonging to half civilized Jats. Piitteedaree estates 
are not numerous : their origin may be traced almost in every 
instance to the founders of a Village having been of different 
castes or tribes, and their descendants thus not having been able 
to amalgamate into a single community. The following shews 
the tenures and pergunnahs : — 


Names of pergunnali. 

Zumindaree. 

Bhyachara, 

Putteedaree. | 

Total. 

jGoogaira, 

94. 

94 

14 

202 

vSyudwalla, ... 

71 

no 

55 

236 

lloojra. 

323 

58 

55 

436 

Pak Puttuij, 

279 

66 

17 

362 

liurru[»pa, 

97 

97 

16 

210 

i Total, ... 

i 

8(;+ 

^2j 

157 

1,446 

1 

... 





The distinction betwi'cn hereditary and non-hereditary cultiva- 
tors is a creation of our Government. Under the native rule, in 
this part of the Punjab, it was altog(;ther unknown. 


The staple crop is wheat , each acre producing an average of 12 
niaunds. Every village pos.se.s.ses a few cotton fields ; but they are 
of small extent, and the produce appears only to suffice for local 
<'onsurnption. The well irrigation is caiTicd on by 5,703 wells, of 
which 790 are kutcha, and 4,913 pukka. As the whole chahcoculti- 
vation has been ascertained to amount to 1,72,274* aenjs, the ave- 
rage extent of area irrigated by ea<jh well would bo thirty acres. 

The whole expenditure on the settlement amounts to Rupees 
one lakh fifty-two thousand four hundred and one, ten annas, 
and six pies, or nearly fifty per cent, on the jumrna of the dis- 
trict. Tliis may seem excessive, but the total cultivation of 
the district being 4,05,500 acres, and the expenditure Es. 
1,52,401, a rate of six annas and four pie, (Rs. 0-6-4) per acre is 
obtained, which, if the heavy cost of supervision be taken into 
consideration, will not appear excessive. 
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RKVLSED SETTLEMENT OF THE GOOJERAT DISTRICT 
1858. 

Tiik Revenue Survey was elfc'ctcd l>y Lieutenant Colonial 
Sliertrede between 1858 and 1855. Tlic' Settlenicnt was coin- 
inenced by Mr. R. Temple in December 1852, lie was succeeded 
by Mr. PrinH('p in 185 1, wlio was ai;aifi relieved i>y Captain 
Hector M.'ickenzie, who l)roui(lit matters to a conclusion in 1858, 
and furnished “ ;ni cxcelhait report more than usually lucid and 
detailed.” 

This District consists «)f a nan'ow strip of land betwiNt 
the Rivers Chmuib and Jhelum, and comprises tlie Northein 
poiiion of the (’huj Doab, beini; separati-d by an arbitra.ry bin' 
from the mor<‘ *Soulh<'i|y Distiiet of Shahpitie TotlH'Noith 
an* tin; lower hills of the .hunmoo territory One narrow sti ip 
has been separated since ^elt lenient from District (Joojerat, and 
tr<tnsf(“rred to District Se.dkote. and the Ri\erTov('y is nou' the 
lioumlary. ddie Ihilibce moiintam.s. which rise to the heiuhl ot 
cot) teet, are the (diief te-iiim' ruder the Sikhs, collections 
wei'i' made by duision. or appraisement itfciop ; lattei Iv soini'- 
ihiny of a mom'V assi's^uent was introduced ibija OooialtSm^ 
liad the <'ntire <‘ontract ot this pait of tin' countrv, which foi 
administrati\e pmp<<se.s had beendnided into lla(|uas and ZaiU 
\Vhi*n the Punjab came under Riitish maiia'^ement , in tin' name 
of the Durbar in 18 Ml, a Summarv Setlleimnt was niadi' b\ Ma- 
jor Lake mainly on tlH‘a\ei;iMe pa\meitt ot the pieci'dino three 
y('ars At anne\aii«*n m l84‘) a second Siimmarv S'llleinent 
was made b\ .Mr .Mel\ dh tin' Scc\ t<» Riard of Ailministration, 
^nuntiiio consiih'i’able reductions, and in 1852 a third Siimmarv 
St'tdement was made b\ .\li llrand Sapte, the Di'put v Cominis- 
sioin'r, which planted oia-at relief, n'lnoved inequalities, and on 
the whole worked well. The District isdi\ided into tliree Tcdi- 
si'i'ls, (loojerat, Phalian, and Ivharian. F(»r purpost's (if iissess- 
ment the old Perounnah. or Tehsi'el Divisi<uis wi re distributi d 
into 8 (Tucks, each accoidino to [)h>si{'al and t(»p(»oi'aphicl fea- 
turi's. Upon these Cliiicks Reva'uue Rates were (h'duci'd, on 
dry ainl wet lands. A peculiar feature is, that m some CJlmcks 
of Kharian Perounnah the people aie pastoral us well as ayricuU 
tural, the produce of ('at,t!e was taken into consideratimi, and a 
cattle Juma as well lus a rati' Juma applied to each village. The 
new' assessment falls as follt)ws : — 
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On cnltiratnl area. 


On total area. 


Ooojerat, ... 1. li. 2. 

Plialian, ... I. 2. 10 

Kliarian, ... 1 0 5. 

For tli»_‘w!iolo Di'^t riot, 1. 2 2 


0 . 12 . 2 . 

0. (). I. 

0. T). 5. 

0 . 7 . 2 . 


'I'ho last Por^nniiiah doptaid.s mainly on tho Rains : tlio wliolo 
H'duotion of th(‘ Ho^nilar si'ttlonuMit after allowinjjf for rosiimod 
Ri‘V(Miue free lioldiii<(.s does not fall short of twjMUy per eent. In 
(loojerat tlie new as.sessniont came into force from 18,)7-oS, ami 
in th(' other two Per^unnahs from 18r)()-.')7. All Rewemn* free 
lioldinirs wen‘ inve.stiirated : they were very numerous. Lands 
liearin^^ a Riwenue of 23,000 Rupees were ndeased, independent 
of Jm^h(‘<‘r \ il!a,i'‘»'.s. 


.Mr (.'list, th(‘ Odieiatini; Financial (Commissioner, says 
“proprietarv rii^dils e.xi.sled in this District heyoiid any douht, 
hill tlu' Sikh Re\enue .system had crushed them, and while 
elevating umiuly one of tin* hody, had n.'duci'd the remain- 
d(*r to the levi'l of nu're culti\ators. Henci* arosi* difHiaill (pies- 
tioiis to decide (apt Mackeiizn* enters into an able diseiission on 
t!li^ subject, and the pedicy wliich he has adopU'd, thou^^h a new' 
one is an euiineiitly satisfactory one* 'Phe o])j.»r<‘ssiv(* Sikh Kar- 
dar had reduci'd both proprietors and cultivators to the same 
iniNerable level , in man\ instances no doubt the Kardar had in- 
tioducad tin* Litter. .No syndiol of proprietary ri^^ht had been 
reseiwed to those who by tin* voi(*e of the (‘ountry were consider- 
ed tin* owners, and it was impossilile after the lapse of ye.ars to 
enforc(‘any rent, the cultivator who pays no rent, is " ih* fa *to” the 
])ropri(3tor, and (Captain Mack(;nzie has wisely nicorded him as 
.such, but of a ^Tade inferior to tin* ancestral owin'rs, and with 
rij^hts more limited, for clearly their property is contiin'd to their 
ai'tual cultivation, and they could have no claim to village por- 
ijuisites, common land, or village ottice. I liail this solution of 
the difficulty, which encompa.ssed tin* Tenant right (juestion. 
Property without rent is a“ caput mortuum” if you camiot r(‘s- 
tbre it, it is better judicially to declare to whom it has passi.'d, and 
not to allo\v the right to be in abeyance. Having thus eliminat- 
ed those of the non-proprietors, who hfui encroaclnid so far on 
property, as to ce.'ise to be mere tenants, tho Settlement officer 
dealt finally and judiciously with the remaining tenants. To 
those who liad a customary rigl»t of occupation. Ini secured that 
right and allowed them to pay in cash, but he reserved a twenty- 
five ]>er cent, malikana on the Revenue for the proprietors, in- 

Y 
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eluding village charges. No variety of rate was allowed : the 
proprietor might waive his right in part, or whole, but it was re- 
corded in full. With regard to the Tenant at will the power of 
(jection at the proper season BdcnraA to the proprietor, .sup- 
po.sing that there had been no written agreement between the 
partie.s.” 


On 21.st July 1860 the Honorable the liieutenant Gover- 
nor sanctioned the revi.sctl settlement <J the District of Gooje- 
rat, made by Captain Hector Mackenzie until the end of 1867-68, 
whom he declares to l>e entitled to great credit for the manner in 
which the operations have been conducted, and also for the very 
elaborate report which he has furnislied. The Revenue of the 
District at Annexation and now, is compared tlius ; — 


No. 

8(JU1U’K of RKVK.VrK. 1 

1 

i 

1 

Laml Revenu(‘, ...j 

0 

Excise on Spirits, 

8 

Ditto on Drugs, 

4 

Ditto on Salt ami Saltpeto- 
(for 1857-58,) 

r, 

: Law Stamps, ..j 

6 i 

Pjxst Ottice, ...1 

i 7 INuzzool Fuml, 

1 

Road Fuml, ...| 


In 181!). 

In 18,3!). 


Us. lA. P. 

Rs. , A. 

P. 

/-6,292 ... ... 

.3, ID, 838 11 

7 

3,065 8 ... 

2,D2|.'... 


875....;... 

; ] 

1.309... 


‘ 1 

!••• 

510 ... 


L718 12' . 

6,204! 14 

i 5 

270 li... 

983110 

i 9 

2,654 15... 

2,827! 4 

9 

5,280 13! 10 

1 

5,738 13 

i 9 


History oj (roojerat . — Captain H. Mackenzie’s rer)ort 
is full of interesting deiail.s jus to the history and present 
condition of Goojorut, The earliest mention of regular Govern- 
ment in these part.s, is the .separation from the Province 
of Sealkote ot a ctunparatively small tract of country un- 
der the name of Zillah Behlolpoor, on the right bank of 
the Chenab, wliich wjis made in the year 869 Hijree by the 
Affghan Emperor Behlool SoJi. 146 years later (in 1015 Hijree) 
in the 84th year of the reign of the Emperor Akbur, the most 
part of the upper Chui Doab was erected into Cliiikla Goojerat 
Tlie administration of the Delhi Governors would seem to 
have been generally good; the rights of the agricultural 
population were re.spected, taxation limited, and upon the 
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wln)le moderate. Money assessments were sometimes made, 
though their continuance seems generally to have been of 
short duration. Petty exactions, under a variety of pre- 
texts, were numerous, but the system, irregular though it may 
i\ave been, was }ierhaps not oppressive. Bad seasons sometimes 
laid waste the lauds, but the people were not driven to desert 
their ancestral homes by the active tymnny of the Government. 
Then came the decay of the Empire, and the Punjab became the 
battle field for the Doranees against the Moguls, and afterwards 
for the Sikhs against them both. At the mouth of the passes 
from Peshawur, on the road to the Capital, this section of the 
(.’huj Doab was, almost without any respite, the prey of the ad- 
vancing and retiring armies of Ahmed Shah Doranee, from A. D. 
IT t? to 17b7. At length Ahmed Shah’s last retreat was made, 
and the Sikhs after a five months’ siege, and the capture of the 
fortiv.ss of Rhotas, A. 1). 1768, held firm hold of the upper Punjab 
from the Jholum to the Suthj. Their leaders at this time wore 
Sirdar Cluirnit Singh (grandfather of Runjeet Singh), and Sir- 
dar Goojur Singh. After their coiupiest they divided the country 
between tliemselves. Both turned their attention towards tlm 
amelioration of the people, so greatly depressed during the 20 
previous years. The Sikh rule, however, die) not long retain its 
fostering character, and with the exception of Rajah Goolab 
Singh, few of Runjeet Singh’s agents were otherwise than rapa- 
cious and oppressive. There wore five kinds of officials who stood 
in the place of the GovtTnment, viz. the Provincial Governor or 
chief officer, the Jageerdar, the Kardar, the Ijaradar or Govern- 
ment lessee (who was not permitted to have subordinates of his 
own appointing), and the Thanadars. There were 47 Zails and 
8 Ihupias made when Runjeet Singh assumed the direct Govern- 
ment, by his astute ministers Khuleefa Noorooldeen andFaipiecr 
Azeezoolde(m. Wherever they found powerful or influential 
heads of clans, they projiitiatcd them by the bestowal of Inams, 
and by maintaining their influence. 

Hrltinh Ilidory of Goojemt . — When we annexed tlie coun- 
try wc found these Zaildars forming rather a strong element 
of society. They had exercised much influence, and pre- 
tended to much more, and gen(*rally liad assumed a position of 
rank above the mass of the population. Under our system, they 
have decayed, and their influence hfis declined. Goojerat, on 
coming under our rule, after many alterations of boundary, is now 
a compact block of the upper chief Doab, having an area of 1886 
gquare miles, with it.s Sudder Station situated rather nearer tlie 

V2 
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upper than the lower boundary. It is from 48 to 72 miles 
long, and from 2-1; to 37 miles broad. The District is distinguish- 
ed hy being the battle field of British conquest in the Punjab. 
Advancing from Lahore the British army, in 1848, first met the 
Sikhs at Ramnuggur, whither they advanced from their entrench- 
ments at or near Jookaleean on the right bank of the Chenab, 
to meet us. Threatened on their left Hank, they speedily retired, 
fighting as they went the battle of Sadoollapoor. The bulk of 
tlie British army then advanced to Hailan ; the Commander-in- 
Chicf with Head Quarters crossing the Chenab, encamped at 
Jookaleean ; after a month’s halt, a junction took place at Ijas- 
sooree. The Sikhs were entrenched on the Southern spur of the 
Ptibbee Hills, their left on Russool. The following day Lord 
Gough advanced to Dingah,tho Khalsa descended into the plains, 
and the opposing annies met in the Jungles of Chillian walla. 
Another month’s halt and the Sikhs vanished from the opposite 
crest of the Hill, re-appearing at Goojerat. Striking our Camp 
wo again marclied to Ijassooree, then to Koonjah, then to Sha- 
deewala ; and the next day, leaving their tents standing round 
the City wall, us if certain of victory, and unappalled at the vast 
array (extending from Dheerkec to Adowal) opposed to, and 
about to overwhelm them, the Sikhs, after many fruitless attempts 
to bear up against our artillery, and a sharp struggle in the 
village of Kalra, lost the battle of Goojerat, and with it the king- 
dom they had won and con.solidated 8o years before. 

Stdiistirs . — The pi^pulation of the district, according to the cen- 
sus of the 31st December, 1854, corrected to correspond with sub- 
sequent alterations in the district territorial limits, amounts to 
5,00,107 souls, or 2G.V2 pers((uare mile. Of the total 2.5 ,607 are male 
and 20,67o female agriculturists; 25,l30aro muleand 20,612 female 
non-agriculturists— all Hindoos. Of the Mu.'jsulmans 181,071 are 
male and 156,189 female agriculturists ; 37,592 are male and 33, 1 95 
are female non-agriculturists. The percentage of Hindoos is 18'4, 
of Mussulmans 81 6 and of males 54 02. The result of the assess- 
ment was that 567,839 villages were summarily settled, of which 
31,141 were Jagheer and 522,422 Khalsa. Three were found to 
1)0 hereditary tenants occupying 60,467 acres and tenants at 
will occupying 66,505 acre.s — a total of 126,972 acres or 26 per 
cent, on tho whole cultivation. In 1850 the proportion of 
enmes reported to population was 1 to 883, in 18.56 it 
was 1 to 360, in 1857 it was 1 to 472 and in 18.58 it was 1 to 451. 
Heinous crimes were very rife in tLe District, and between tho 
character of crime of to-day and that of the first year of our rule 
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there is but little difference apparent. From annexation up to 
May 1852, no less than 5,026 Arms of all kinds, besides ammuni- 
tion and accoutrements were taken from the population and 
confiscated. The expense of the settlement, omitting survey, was 
Jis. 2,20,482 or Rs. lot per village, Hs. 0-7-3 per cultivated acre, 
and Rs. 89-15 per cent, on the present jumma. 


POPUIxAR EDUCATION IN THE NORTH-WESTERN 
PROVINCES. 

1859-60. 

The General Statistics of Eilucation in the N. W. Provinces 
for the year 18o9-()0 will be found at page 813 of Volume V. of 
the Annuls of Indian Administration." 


Comparimn hetwem the, SUite of Education in 1850 and in 
1859-60.“-In 1850 the system now in force was introduced ex- 
perimentally into (‘ight selected districts. Mr. Reginald Thorn- 
ton’s Memoir on the Educational Statistics of the North Western 
Pr()vince.s, published in 1850 and compiled from returns sub- 
mitted by district officers, informs us, that in tluise provinces 
the number of boys attending School w;is under 75,000. The 
Schools were, for the most part, worthless ; only here and there 
had any attempt been made to raise their character. In Febni- 
ary 1860, 9,621 Schools in the North Western Provinces, exclud- 
ing those in the Delhi Division, (which in 1850 formed a part of 
these provinces,) contained 151,112 boys, of whom 1,758 attend- 
ed 8 Anglo-Vernacular Government colleges and schools, 4,168 
were found in 37 Mi.ssionary schools, 15,109 in 257 Taimill 
scliools, 63,821 in 2,670 Halkahhandi schools, and 66,256 in 
6,649 .schools maintained by the people. In addition 'to the 
above, 7 .schools supported by the Government and 10 by private 
parties were attended by 465 girls, while 3 Normal schools afford- 
ed instruction in 1859 to 628 teachers. The population of the dis- 
tricts composing the five Revenue Divisions of Meerut, Rohil- 
cund, Agra, Allahabad and Benares, for which alone Census sta- 
tistics are available, amounts (according to the Census Report 
published in 1854,) to 28 millions. Assuming one-tenth ofthe 
entire population to be boys of an age to attend school, the Edu- 
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catioiKil lloturns tor l.S59-t)t), show tliat one only 21 2G hoy,, 
of tli(‘ scliool-goin<( aj,(e wore at school. In 1819 there wjis probably 
not nioro than oin; in forty- four. Mr. 11. S. Reid, the Director, 
sa}.s “ I am unalih' to state how many boys who should be, but 
are not, at school have attended school for short or long periods. 
IJiit their number must be very considerable, for I ascertained in 
IHo.*)-.')!, that out of .‘19, .‘loo boys at .school in the eight experi- 
jiiental districts, 78 jut cent, had attended under three yt'ars, 
and oO j)er cent under one year, 1 find that th(‘ Inspt'ctor 
I) \\ I. Jb'uares (hrcle states, tliat in liis Division, 20,69*1 boy, s 
left school before the ch),se of the y<‘ar, when the number of bovs 
at school amountiul to ‘17,019 A.ssuming, on these returns, that 
06, or say 50 per (‘cut n-ju'esi'iits tlu' jnoportion ot boys who 
hav(‘ left scliocd in llu' cotiiseof the year to those at .'>chool at tli(‘ 
end of the year, we arrive at the Conclusion, that in 18.j9 2,2 lS, 0(M) 
Itoys availed tlnauselves lor shoi ter or longer juaiods of tlu' means 
(»f iiistnu’tion affoiahal by the schools of t he Noith Western Pro- 
vinces " 

Xih'iiKil »SV/<o(</s --'d'lie three Normal Schools at Mi'crut, Aora 
and lleiiata's cost in IH.VJ ID ,’h').307-a- 1 TIh'V tui-ned out II2S 
tea<‘li(‘rs at an a\(‘rag«- cost jua* man ot Its ,’)8-0-7 Tliev at- 
lorded more or less <;eiM‘ial and technical instruction to lol l 
teaclu'i's and (‘andidat(‘s lor teachersliips at a cost of Hs 
80,o9l-l-o The n'sults arc stated b\ Mr 1 nspeetor ( ami “In 
mv tour of inspection, I have been can-ful to (»b.^el\e tin* etlecf 
of this training in.'.t it ut ion upon ihr Tahsili and ilalkabandi 
schools As a gc'iieial lule, 1 ii.ave found what might be exjiect- 
ed, that tin* .schools conducted by a tiaiiied teacher arc' incom- 
parablv sujierior to others lndiu<‘nous 1 (‘achers vv ho lake ( lo- 
\ernmenl em|»loy in T.alisili (»i llalkahbandi schools ma\ lu', 
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1>()PI:LAR KDIR’ATION IN THE NORTH WESTERN 
PROVINCES. 

ISOO-OI 

Tmk Rc'port, lilv(‘ it.s pnMloccs.sor, is siil»rnitt(‘<l to the ]iieut(‘- 
iiaiit (lovcriior hy H Stewart Rci<l, Es(jiiir(\ C. S, Hireetoi 
(,f Piililie Instruction The income-tax, the etlect of di.s- 
armin'f the peojOe, uml the famine, n*tanle(J the ])r()er(‘.ss of 
('(lucation. 'Du^ foeliiies of nnea^ine''S ami distinst, to 
which the startliiii' incidents of IS,)7-e^ had niveii hirth, still 
provaih’d far and wide The largest n-sults wnv oht allied, where 
tUo schools w'cre taken nj> hv the Hi.strict Authorities 

SVu/ts'/K'.s — In lSt7 ufler nearl\ half a, ('enturv of pro- 
found traiKpiillitv in tin* teiritoiy under the' ( Jovermni'nt 
of Aera, 70,0<H) hoys were uiuler instruction in formal 
Atahic, P«‘iMan, Sanskrit and Veinaculai schools d’hc Oo- 
vi'rnincnt had, up to that time, been content with esiah- 
lishiim some lew An'^lo-Vernmadar Sidiools and ( ^)l losses, and 
had left, vernacular ediu-ation entiiely in the hands of the pt'oplo 
Eifdit years latei, tliat same ti'rritoiw was the scene of unn ('r- 
sai rapine and disorder, and \et tin; village (‘oinniuuit ies 
(*ould not hav(‘ been so o<*neially disturluMl. for m the In- 
spi'ctor’s returns for April lN')7 and lor Apiil IS^S the 
nuinbiu' of s<‘hools was recorded at Ik tbs and d.Olitk and of 
scholars at l)7JbS and oS.bDd lespeetnely in othei words, 
thou'di the attendaiict' had talleii op \ orv eonsidoiabl\ , nearly 
ISO per cent of the schoiils ha<l be<‘n kept Up throuohoiit t he \ oar 
of anarchy, or o'-opemal or ic-plaeed by others, as soon as iran- 
(luillity aiid order weie n'stoied in iMiO-bl, m the f.-o'e of dif- 
tieulties tin' depart numt o.-mied uiound Ai^ainst D.tiH m-IiooU 
and 1, -Vi, 2 lb scholars in the returns for tlu‘ jirecediiiij u-ar. tin- 
present yeai's statistics sliew lO.tKStJ schools, containing l,74,f)M) 
l»o\s In the An^lo-Vernacular Colleoe.s and ScliooLs. the num- 
ber of stmlcnts rose from 1.7)76 to l,76t) Eiyi^dish cl.issi’s wtaa* 
opened in four dkdiseidee .schools, at a cost to ( Jo\ ernment of 
Rs ()t) pt’r tiu'ih'icm Tiie number of boy.s readino Eni^dish in 
schools under inspection may be calculated at 3,9^7 in IMHO to 
in i8v^0. In the course of tin* \ear three Normal schools 
at A'M’a, Meerut, and Benares sent out 7)1)7) Tehst'clee and 
Village Sclioolmasteis, more or less inytnictial 

Anijlo-Vcrnaadai' In^trHdion —Vln' English and Vernacu- 
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lar l.nii;Uaj 4 ('s wori‘ in tin* (’olloges of Ai>ra, Benares and 

Bareilly and in the Scliouls of Ajinore, Saiigor, Allyj^duir, Pili- 
l)lieei and Slialijelianpore beloii^^in^^ to Government, and in 
t’liristian Mi^.sion Schools at Al'Ta, Benares, Goruckpore, 
Ghazeepore, Ghnnar, Almorah, and Nyneo Tal, in the Eta- 
wah Seliool, and in some of the Tehseelec schools, 

'riicy are attended by .‘hJHD students, of whom 1, BIO read the 
Vernacular only ; HO boys rc'ad English in the Tehseeleo 
vchotds at Btah, Araya, Phajdioond, and fJn.swnntnni;^er. In 
the collei^i' department at At^ra, Biuiares, Bareilly, Ajinere and 
Sau^or thc're wi're ()7 stinhmts. The averai((‘ daily attendance 
111 the.se o was 1,H11, the total Government exp(‘nditnre on tlnmi 
wa.s Bs 1,.) I,.*) 10-2-7 ami the cost of edncatiii”’ each ])npil to the 
s:ati' was l{.s. 1 1, 5-0-0. Tin' a_L'! 4 re_i(ate (‘\penditnre ainonnti'd to 
Its I t-2, and tin* a\’era!<(‘ co.st per b(»y to Bs, 120- 12-0. 

Etn ido'juteui of St Ntinifs —-'I'liWty-svvvn sttnlenls left the Go* 
xciniiient AiiL;lt»- Vernacular (Jollenes and Schools on obtaining 
<'ni|iloMiient, on s, darn's raii^ini; Ibun U^. ti to H)0, aV(U‘a_i^in^^ Jls. 
27, and cL^atini; IG. !)!) 1 a month. Thirly-tive stmlents of 
‘he ('iilh'i^e 1 )e[».art inent went \ip to i\\o CalcullOj U iiM'ersiti/ 
K\aminati(»n in Oecember ainl t(‘n pa.s.sed. There were in 
(he time ('(di'.'Ues and* the Ajmere School, 21 IJnder-i^U'a* 
dii,it<‘s (>t the (’alciilta Gni\<-r.sity, readin^^ for tin* B. A. 
ex.nuination d'ln* A^fro CoHaje, maintaineil its ]M»p\ilarity 
under Dr Anderson. Notwith.>tandin,iLt tin* n'lnoval of llie 
.s( at oj ( Io\erninent to Allahaliad, the a.tt(*inlance st(*adily 
increased In .Maich last then; weie HO naiJies on the 
roll, to at tin* close of IH,')!). Of the Bemircs C'o/ic//c 
the Brineipal, M r Giilliths who succ(*eded Dr Ballantyin*, re|)orls, 
that tin* year was oin* ot pro'_;re.ss. The number of pupils in- 
eieUM'd trom 417 to 1-70 The rei'eipts from entraina? and tui- 
tiuii fees nnrea.s<*d tr«»m Bs 2.020-H-0 to lis. 2,t0.0 ()1 tin* 

Ani^de-S.insknt (h'paitment tin* Din'ctor says ; — “ It is stran;.,^- to 
he.ir tin* Pundit e\pl. lining in Siiisknt dilficult passages in 
(c _7 ) the “ Pleasure- id Mc*nn>ry " The purely San.skrit, Depait- 
iiiejii will, I hepe, .Mnui <l)siij»j;i*a» lido the AnL,do* Vernacular 
The chan;i<‘, in place ot loweim;^, \^ould eyi'iitually raise the 
.standard (tf Sanskrit .scholarship. At any rate, we mu.sl look to 
the* interests of Iinlia rather than to the savans ot Russia and 
Germany.” Air. Kemp.son aUamipted, with considerable succcsk, 
a commencement ot the }>oardMi^-lnni.se .sysl<*m in tin: Jioo'aditf 
(',otk,ft\ In Septemb(*r he e.stablisln*d a boarding-house tor din* 
trict students in a conti.scateil tenement, w<*ll .suited to the piir- 
p<»se ill the immediate vicinity ot the (A)lh‘}<e 'ihi.s was placed 
under the charge of the hemi native teacher attached to 1 1-. 
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College, Pundit Kedarnath, and lie and his family at once took 
up their residence therein. The matter turned out well in every 
respect ; it was the .subject of talk in the district, and cannot 
fail eventually to become popular. Mr. Kempson had numerous 
applications from district schoolboys for scholarships, with leave 
to reside in the boarding-house ; but leaving out the question of 
scholarships, which of necessity must be limited in number, he 
ruled that no district student will be admitted who is -above 
the age of 14 years, or who cannot produce a certificate from the 
Deputy Inspector to show that he has been at least one year 
at the school and has borne a good character ; if, on the other 
hand, he can satisfy these qualifications, he is admitted as a free 
student with lodging gratk Mr. Kempson recommends the in- 
troduction of technical studies such as elementary law, to fit the 
students for state employment. The Governifient school at 
Ajrnere contained, in December 18b'(), lfi2 students to I77 in 
December 1859. The fees were raised in the Saugor School, 
from annas to 4 annas monthly the Director remarking. “ It 
is preposterous that parents should pay for each boy only two- 
pence a month, when the .school costs the State £2,000 a year. 
Three-halfpence a week is not an exorbitant demand under the 
circumstances.” The schools at PHihheef and Shahjehan'pore are 
on the same footing. The hea<l master.s are native gentlemen. 
The throe schools are maintained by tin* Clovornmcnt at a cost of 
Ks. 7,2()0 per annvin. They an? attended by 281 boys, and 
afford instnjction in the elements of English and the Vernacular 
languag(?s. Arithmetic, Algc'bra, Geometry, History and Geogra- 
ph^t The av('rag(* cost to the Government of each boy amounts 
to Its. 25 a year. It wa.s d(.‘cided that Senior IS('holfir.ships only 
on University Under-graduates. The total value of the Scholar- 
ships sanctioned for 1861 amounts io l\s. dOl per 'nienmn, or 
K.s. 10,884 per annin)). 

Nonml Schools. — The Director reports, after a personal exam- 
ination of the Normal Schools at Agra and Btuiares. “ They are 
still under the admirable management of Mr. Shai*plcy and Mr, 
Tresham, and I had every reason to be satisfied with their con- 
dition, and the progress effected during the past year, in the 
course of which the Nonual Schools at Agra, Benares, and Mee- 
rut turned out 66a teachers, of whom 118 gained first class, 270 
second class, and 182 third class, certificates. Through their 
means the Village Circuit Schools are supplied with teachers, 
competent to carry their pupils through the simple and elemen- 
tary studies prcscribfHl Without their assistance the establish- 
ment of Village Schools, on a largo scale, would be hardly possi- 
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Tahsili Schools . — In March 1861 there were 27.1 Tahsili 
Schools, with an attendance of 16,690 boys. Between Ist 
May 1860 and 28th Febniary 1861, the total amount ex- 
pended by the Government was Rupees 29,567, being at the 
nite of Rupees 35,480 per annum. The cost to the State 
of each boy’s schooling may be put down at Rs. 2-2-3 a 
year. Tliey suffered largely from the famine. In examining large 
iissemblies of village school boys, it was distressing to wit- 
ness the emaciated appearance of many, and to learn, upon en- 
(juiry, that tlieir parents could only afford them a meal once in 
two days, and that frequently consisting wholly, or in greater 
])ai*t, of the most miserable description of food, such as bathnti 
leaves, or the thorny seeds of the goknl, In Ajmero and 
Maivwara, education makes but slow and painful progress. Ci- 
vilizing influences are weak and few. The Mairs indeed owe 
their reclamation from savage life to the zeal and devotion of 
Colonel Dixon, who but lately passed away from among them. 
Funds are wanting, and the teachers are uneducated. 

Hxilkahhm\ill Schools . — The Director tlms pictures the edu- 
cational destitution in the N. W. Provinces for which the vil- 
lage' circuit school system is meant to be a remedy. The Govern- 
ment Colleges are out* to some 35,000 square miles of area, 
wliih‘ there are 5 Anglo-Vernacular and 271 Vernacular Govern- 
ment schools, among 33 millions of souls. In other words, Go- 
vcM’ument education does not, and cannot, exccj)t at an immenso 
cost, be made to reacli thej mass of th(5 people. In 1847, thero 
were in these Pntvinces almost as many villages ns boys at 
school Even at the present day th(‘re are hardly twice as many 
scholars as villages. When the fact is .stated, that there are many 
towns and cities in tlu‘S(‘. Provinces containing schools attendeil 
hy from 1,000 to 3,500 hoys, and that th(3 aggregate atten- 
dance is not above 1,70,000, while the N. W. Provinces contain 
between 90 and 100,000 villages, the assertion tliat there are 
large tracts of country without a single school will be credited.’* 
The existence of the Hulkahbundi Schools depends on the con- 
tributions of the agi’icultural clas.scH. Iii tin; tiist and second Cir- 
cles consequently, in which tlie famine was most severely felt, 
the increase in the number of schools and scholars amountecl 
only to 83, and 6,489, while in the 3rd Circle, where plenty 
reigned, schools increased from 721 to 935, while the attendance 
rose from 16,154 to 29,276. The average attendance per school, 
which for the whole North Western Provinces is 21 *6, ranges from 
4 7 in Sconce to 42 8 in Etawah. In 1860-61 thero were 3,086 
schools and 84,723 scholars. The schools are supported by a one 
per cent, desf^upon the land tax. Mr. Griffiths, the Inspector of 
the 3rd Circle, says, the bulk of Hulkahbundi scholars arc agri- 
W2 
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culturiHts (20,722) ; their time is most precious to their parents, 
and when the mangoes are ripe, or the crops are being stocked, 
on no account can they be spared ; nay, each family has some 
cattle, and each family must send a child to look after them, 
and the more so since pounds have been introduced in these 
Provinces. The agriculturist boys are temporary visitors, and 
they flock to our schools periodically, and as the average is 
struck for the whole year, it must be a low one for the Hulkah-r 
bundi schools, i( they are reported truly, till people value edu- 
cation more than food and necessaries of life.” The total annual 
cost of educating each pupil is lls. 3-1-6, and to the Government 
4J annas against Ks. 3-7-2 and annas of tlie last year. 

Indigenous ScJmls. — Mature of the Schooh — Under this 
head are included all schools mairitained l)y the people, and re- 
ceiving no pecuniary aid from the Government. They are in- 
spected by the Educatioiuil Officers of Government, by whom 
deserving teachers and scholars arc rewarded- Tiie efforts made 
for their improvement are sehlom successful. '1 he larger pro- 
portion are located in towns and cities. They number, in the 
r^orth Western Provinces, G,t3o with an attendance of 65,112 
scholars. In the 3rd (B(‘uares) cii-cle the average annual cost 
per boy is calculated at Rs. 4-10-4. Last ywir it was put down 
at Rs. 6-8-3. The total number of l)oys attending popular 
schools in that division is made up as follows : — 


English Scholam, ... ... 66 

Arabic and Kuran. ... ... 1,046 

Pei’sian, ... ... ... 5,982 

Urdu, ... ... ... 721 

Sanskrit, ... ... ... 4,864 

Hindi, ... ... ... 1,695 

Bengali, ... ... ... 59 

Marahti, ... ... ... 12 


Femnk Schwls . — Of the .scIukiIs t 


in I.S.'iU in 


Agni district, under trained mi.stre8se.s, there were 11 at 
work under re,si)eetuble female teachers, who liad been taught to 
retwl ami write oy Thakur Kulyan Singh and his relatives. The 
attendance of girls then aggregated 205, and averaged 18 ’6 per 
school, Tim teachers (nine out of eleven) were chiefiy Jats, and 
Imlong to influential hunilies. The girls too were of the same 
chuss. They camo from villages 9 and 10 miles distant to he 
examined. Some of them were able to read and write, and 
knew a little arithmetic. The Lieutenaut Governor personally 
examined them and bears testimony to their succesa Major 
Pearaon, Inspector in the Agra circle, reports. “ Only 8 schools 
with 146 girls had been established at the close of the last official 
year. There are now 15 schools with 260 girls, and the mis- 
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tresses are ladies, principally related to the family of Tliakur 
Kulyan Sing." The Director confidently affinns, that if sufficient 
funds were provided and reasonable time allowed, girls’ schools 
under respectable female teachers might be opened in every dis- 
trict in the North West. He adds — the establishment in 100 
Tahsilis of girls’ schools on Rs. 7 per mensem, (the parents also 
contributing three Rupees,) would entail a monthly expenditure 
of Rs. 700, an outlay far from excessive, if the importance of the 
object be taken into account. The Government cannot reason- 
ably expect the people to take the initiative ; the system to be 
universal, must be skirted by Government in every district.’’ 

Grantsdn-Aid . — Under the head of grants-in-aid of edu- 
cation, Rs. 16,649-8-0 were disbursed in 1860 to the following 
Educational Institutions, attended by 1,515 boys and 120 girls. 


Mission School, 

A Imorah. 

Ditto, 

Nainee Tal. 

Saint John’s College, 

Agra. 

Saint Peter’s College, 

Agra. 

Mission School, 

Goruokporo. 

Ditto, 

Ghazeepore. 

Ditto, 

Chunar. 

(diurch Mission Female School, ... 

Benares. 

Jay Narain’s College, 

Benares. 


Ahstnuit of Gmutsda- A id received hy private I astitiUions^ 
durlny the year 1860-61. 
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Total 

10,377 8 0' 

5,192 0 0 

1,080 0 0 

0 

CO 
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The Director urges the extension of the Grant-in-aid system, 
on the grounds that it was ordered by the Despatch of 1854, that 
it is economical, and that it will hasten the time when Govern- 
ment may sever its direct connexion with its own collies. In 
the following tabular statement is shown the avenge cost to the 
Government, per student, at the two principal Government Insti- 
tutions, and the two laigest Institutions which receive a grant 
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from the studies of the same nature being pursue<l in all 
four coll<‘ge.s. 



|(loveriunent College, Agi*a, ... ... 115 12 6, 

I Ditto ditto, Benares, ... ... 148 8 7 

(Saint John's College, Agra, ... ... 13 10 2 

Jay Narain’sCtdlege, Benares, ... ... 17 o 0| 


The KxpendUare in hStiO-Ol vv;us lls. 4,47,057-14-2 as fol- 
lows ; — 

Directors and Inspa’tors with their offices, Kg. .95,740 10 0 
Deputy and Sub- Deputy Inspectors, ... „ 72,590 2 5 

3 Government (Jolh'g(‘s, ... 1,20,172 2 7 

5 Anglo- Vernacular Schools, ... ... „ 41,001. 11 | 

3 Normal Schools, ... ... „ 35,774 13 8 

Tahsili Schools, ... ... ... „ 35,592 11 5 

Female Schools, ... ... ... 1,.525 0 0 

Grants-in-aid, ... ... 10,619 8 0 

General (^)ntingenries, ... ... „ 16,159 K) 5 

(^)ntingeneies of tin* Colh'ges and Sidiools 

fiom local funds, ... 9,74«S 2 1 

Assuming the population of tin* North \V\*Ntern Provinces to 
be 33 uiillions, tin* expenditure per In'ad is 2- 6 pies a year, (I •25 
farthing in English curri'iicy) This can hardly he styled a lavish 
exptMuliiure, though it is the fjushiou with some to insist, that 
mueh money is wa.st«*(l hy tin* Govi'inmeiit in the att(‘mpt to 
edneuti* the |)eople. Perhajw the re.snlts attained arc as great 
as that expeinliture can he ex[H*cted to produce. The agricultural 
population contrihuto.s Rs. 1,90,000 a year for the maintenance 
of scliools, which arc under tlio direction of the E<lucational De- 
partment. The j^piihn' schools arc maintained at a cost of Ks. 
2,65,000 per (innnm. Tins largo expenditure i.s to a great extent 
a mere wiuste of funds, owing to the ignorance of the tciichers, 
and the want of all sy.stem and combination. As fiir as the Di- 
rector was able to ascertain, Rs. 69,000 were expended during 
the past year on Missionary Schools and Collegtjs. 

PuMiaUion of 0ovemn%e7it Sdiool Booh. — From the 1st May 
1860 to the 80th April 1861, the sanction of the Government 
was given to the publication of 68 Vernacular books, at a cost of 
Rs. 60,989-8-10. The number of copies amounted to 2,44,988. 
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Public IahI nictiun in Mmh'as, 


m 

TItu Ocuerid Ruutdls are summed »ip by the Director, llie 
utletidanco at the Government Educational Institutions of 
all ^u'ade.s and d(‘sciij)tion.s has increaseil ; and that even 
in (hrcles composed partly of di.stricts, which have been the 
l^reatest sutferers trom the famine. The Government Colleges 
liave lieen bnjuglit into closer comiectiou with the Calcutta 
University. The charm.'ter of the instruction imparted in tlie 
A agio- Vernacular Schools has improved. Tiie Normal Schools, 
maintained by the Governmeiit, hava.* trained and smit out a con- 
hideraiile nundier of teachers, competent to take charge of Village 
School. Village Schools, dina-tly under our nuinagenuait, havi? 
imiltiplie<l, so much .so, that tin* bo\s attending tlu'in niiinher- 
ed at till' clos(‘ of th(! y(‘ar .St.T-d In the cour.si^ of 1<S(!() 
tlu; Colleges ami Schools umha* inspection have inijiarted in.struc- 
tion for pm'iods of twelve months and under to L\r)(),{)l)() hoys. 
Uemale (‘ducation iia." progrc.s.sed steadilv and .satisfactorily, with- 
in the limited ansi, within wliich it ha.'^ been e,\|M.-i inientally at- 
teniptiid. d’lie pidilicatioii ol School ikioks (of which f,()U(M)0 
copies have been i.''.sued,) has hemi caiiied on 'Hie School.s 
maintaineil by the people as w<‘il as those supported by the Go- 
V(‘rnnient have l)cen .s^.stunatieally vi.sitisi l>y the sui)ordinat(' 
inspecting agency in nianv places tin* peoph- have combined 
to subserihe the funds rcijuisih- to secure the .ser\ic<‘.'- of an Eng- 
lish t(‘aeher. The Educational opci.uions ot the Gf)\ i‘rnnienl aie 
no longer viewaal with distrust, the asMstaiu'c leiideied b\ tin; 
State is not .seldom tliankfullv aceeptetl. 


IMMlIdC INSTbUCTlON IN M.\1)K.\S 


bS.‘,!)-t;o. 


TiiK Ib'port is drawn up bv A. d Arhuthnot. Es(|,, J)ircc- 
tor, and r(‘\iewed l>y Go\, 1111110111 only on iSih .him* 
d'lie General Statistie.s of University ''tudeiit'', srlutuU, scholars 
and eo.st will be found at page 251 of Volume V td' tlu‘“ AnnaU 
of Iiulian Administration. ” 

In l(S.')!)-(H) tile number of schools comu'cted with Government 
was tT2 with an atti ndance of 22,7I'l pupils, the average at- 
tendanee tliroughout the year being 22,1 U. The e.vpemlitiin* 
from the Uuhlh* Treasury was Kupces U!t3,51d-1-S, under the 
following head' — 



Pt'(‘,sidenci^ College ami XorDial ISchooh. 1S5 


Pupils. 

i litreriiiiieni School'i 

1 tl 8,883 


Private SclimLs under Inspectom 

331 13,830 


Total ... 

472 22.713 


Director’s Offici* ... ... Rupee 

41,723 12 

t 

liispiH'tors and Di'piity Inspectors 
tlovernmeiit (Jolh'^m’s and Schools 

82.5 18 11 

5 

3,1 3,0 Id U 

11 

(Irant-in-aid of Private Schools ... „ 

31,1)2;) 3 

7 

rniversitv of Madras ... 

li,t(>2 0 

0 

Printine, prejiaration and purchase of 

Schoiil liooks, minus proceeds of .sale 

i(!,i:!7 7 

5 

Annual erant to the Madras School 

Book Society 

2,000 0 

0 

Total Buj)(‘es 

... 1 

S 


The Prefiiddiry College iiiado safisi'uctory progress, “ Its sii- 
jx'i'iority over all ('(liioalioual institutions in this Pivsidoncy— a 
'U|i('ii(irity which, coiisidi'ring the amount (‘xponded on it, is 
not more than should ho oxpocti'd— was ahundautly i\stablislied. 
d'ho f(‘c d(unai](l<'d, small as it is, its. 2 per monsom, is lii;(hor 
tlian that doinandod at any otln‘r plaoiMlovoti'd to Native cdu- 
eation in this Presidency The (’ollej^o* still continued to ho a 
'•olh'oiate school, 227 of the pupils helonoino to the junior or 
'chool department ” 

A o?o/io/ SehooLs -'rh(‘ worl\in ;4 of that in Madras is pronounc- 
ed to have heim decidedly satisfactory At tin* annual exam- 
ination eleven students of the Normal class |ndper passed the, 
e\ainiiiation for Certificati's as Teacln-rs, as well as six students 
ef the Vernacular Normal class The Normal Schools at Vellore, 
M.iyaseram and (’he\ui woik<‘d on steadily throu<,di tin; year, 
riiii t \ -1 hiec stiulents «j\ialilied for ( ’ertiiicates as Teachers, and 
,it the clese of the year, liftv-four iemaine<l under tralnin^^ 
The teacher'^ aia* of ihn.'e classes. 'I’hose who possess a ^omd 
kiio\s leilo(‘ of their \ernacular an elementary knowh'dee of Mn;(- 
li^h ; the whole of arithmetic, some al^^ehra and j.^o‘oitn‘try, the 
outline^ of oe()oraph> and of the liistoriesot Kn^dainl ami India ; 
and a {iraetical kiiowled^o* of the art of teaching' and of school 
inana^o’iiient TIiom* who obtain certiticales of the 8th ^radi*, 
for which no Kn;ilish is dcananded, while in the otlier subjects, 
tin' re<|uireinents are M>ine\\hat lower; and those who obtain 
certiticati " ot the 9th orade, the examination for which is limibal 
ti) the eleiiK iitary pro'-e readers in the vernacular lan^oiapjo of 
the distnet . the first tour rules of antliinetic, simple and com- 
pound ; null a knowlede*; of the maps of India and ol the World, 

\ 
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and of a little work entitled “ Brief Sketches of the History of 
Asia." 

Prouindal and Zillah Schools 


Number of pupils on the 
Rolls. 

Names of Schools. 


i 

On the 3.0th 
April 1859. 

On the 30th 
April 1860. 

Combaconum 

281 

236 

Calicut ... ... ...| 

216 

236 

Bollary 

252 

216 

Chittur ... ... ...| 

160 

179 

Cuddaloie . . . 

235 

1 235 

Salem ... ... ...j 

1-tl 

181 

Madura ... ... ..J 

185 

209 

Rdjaraandri 

104 

168 

Cuddapah ... 

89 

86 

Berhainpfir ... 

130 

102 

.1 

1 1,793 

1,848 


Five schools' were established under the designation of Anglo- 
Vcrnacular schools, at Chk(mle,Karmd,A(lo9ii,Anantipuriim\ 
Malapuram, of a grade intennediate between the Zillah and 
Taluk schools. 

Schools 

No. of pupils 
on the rolls on 
the 30th April 
1860. 


Name of School. 


Name of District. 



Taluk Sekook, 
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Taluk Schools - 


Name of District. 

30th April 1859. 

30th April 1860. 

No. of schools. 

No. of pupils. 

i 

o 

g 

o 

6 

No. of pupils. 

Ganjam 

5 

149 

6 

132 

Vizagapatam 

5 

178 

5 

113 

Rajainandri 

8 

481 

8 

550 

MasulipStam 

3 

105 

4 

120 

Guntur 

1 

29 



Nelloro 

4 

95 

1 

24 

1 North Arcot 

3 

230 

3 

282 

1 Madras 

5 

.387 

5 

349 

;South Arcot ...1 

8 

410 

8 

351 ' 

iSalem 

3 

187 

4 

236 

ITrichiuopoIy 

2 

121 

2 

138 

j(^oiinl)atorc 

1 

17 

6 

228 

jTanjorc 

7 

340 

7 

315 

I Madura 

5 

206 

4 

186 

Malabar 

5 

105 

4 

115 

Canara 

3 

66 

4 

151 


68 

3,106 

71 

3,290 


These schools seek to impart a good scholar-likc knowledge of 
the vernacular language of the pupils, a fair acquaintance with 
the English language, a good knowledge of Arithmetic and of 
the elements of Geometry and Algebra, a fair knowledge of Ge- 
neral Geography and of the leading facts of the histories of India 
and of England, and some ^uaintance with the outlines of 
Astronomy and the leading principles of Political Economy. Tho 
returns show that the English language was taught in 62 out of 
the 72 schools in operation at the close of the year ; the number 
of pupils under instruction in it being 1,701 out of 3,335. 

X2 
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Madras— QranU^in-Aid^SchooUBoohs. 


The Madrasa-i’Azam was established by the late Nawab of 
the Carnatic for the instruction of the Mahomedan population of 
Triplicane, and on his death, was maintained as a Government In- 
stitution. The Madrasa was opened on its new footing on the 1st 
May 1859. A roll of 24:2 pupils, with an average attendance of 
231 throughout the year, cannot but be considered a very satis- 
factory result of the Hrst year’s operations. 

Grant-in-aid System. — The aggregate expenditure was less than 
in the preceding year. 

In 1858-59 Rs. 46,354 13 2 

in 1869-60 Rs. 31,625 3 7 

The number of schools aided, or, for other reasons, subject to 
inspection, was 331, with an attendance of 13,830 pupils. Of aided 
schools under European management, there were 203 mission 
and 15 other Schools, with 9,580 pupils in the former and 952 
in the latter. 'The former received Rs. 18,659 and the latter 
Rs. 4,515. Of aided Sch<K)ls under native management there 
were 113, with 3,298 pupils receiving Rs. 4,024. Sir Alexander 
Grant says — The grant-in-aid system will serve to some extent 
aa itself an education in self-government for the people.” 

The Schools for Backtgas on the Keilgherry Hills had 210 pu- 
pils gainst 115 la.st year. They are supported by the Jlvangelical 
Mission of Basle with the aid of a grant. At tluj examination of 
candidates for certificates jus teachers in July 1859, 266 candi- 
dates presented themelve.s, of whom 134 pa.sscd. Of the passevl 
candidates, 91 were teachei's employed in })rivate .schools. 

Booki sold:—- 



In 1858-59. 

In 1859 60. 1 

No. 

Value. 

No. 

Value. 

Bngliah 

Vemioultr 

17,786 

81,286 

Rs. 

12,058 

6,744 

A, 

11 

7 

P. 

2 

2 

24,880 

1 38. 108 

Rs. 

10,858 

0,870 

A 

12 

7 

P. 

7 

7 

ToUl 


18,603 

• 

2 



4 

2 


A n KmmimUion of Candidates for the Uncovenanted Service 


C?. College-^Armjj Schools. 181 

waa held in March. So many—3, 372-— flocked to it that the rcsulti 
were untrustworthy and a second examination was ordered. It wa 
resolved to exact a fee of Rs. 3-8 from each candidate. It wai 
directed that the instruction of the minor wards shall be broughi 
under the supervision of this Department, and that the Court 0 
Wards shall make such arrangements for the education of eacli 
minor as may appear to them, in conjunction with the Directoi 
of Public Instruction, to be best adapted to t|^ circumstances o 
each case. 

Medical detailed report on this College is anaj 

lysed at page 152 of the “ Annals,” Volume V, ' 

Civil Engineering College . — At the first examination held under 
the new rules, 106 candidatc.s presented themselves—TO Civil 
and 36 Military,— of whom 58 passed the prescribed tests — 38 
Civil and 20 Military. The effect of the examination was to reduce 
considerably the number of students, which, on the 30fh April 
1859, had amounted to 91. Many of those were apprentiu?8 sent 
up from the Provinces by the District Engineers, whose pre- 
liminary education and knowledge of the English language had 
not been .sufficient to enable them to profit by tho instruction 
given in the institution. Of the 58 candidates who were found 
qualified for admi.ssion on the result of tho first examination, 4 
did not join ; and at tho clo.se of the annual examination of tho 
ola.ssc.s, which was held in June, tho number had been reduc- 
ed to 30, of whom 9 obtained certificates as Assistant Over- 
seers, 2 as Sub-Overseers of the Ist class, and 2 as Sub-Over- 
seers of the 2nd class. The fixed charges of tho Institution were 
Rs. 1840 per month. At the examination held ir? Juno, only 
18 civil candidates presented themselves, of whom only 10 
passed. 

School of Ordiuiiicc Artificers . — The drawing and surveying 
clas.ses were in good condition, Init the mathematical knowledge 
imparted was wanting in 80 undnes.s. 

School of I ndmtrkd Arts . — There were 126 in the Artistic 
and 88 in tho Industrial department. Dr. Hunter reports fa- 
vorably both of the Drawing and Engraving classes. Applications 
for engraved illustrations, diagrams and drawings ftr different 
kinds, continued to increase. 

Army Schools . — The reports were on the whole favorable, 
considering the small numW of trained teachers available. An 
oilditionai Army school was organized at Arcot. A school at 
Seetabuldee and the cantonment school at Secunderabad availed 
themselves of the monthly grant of Rs. 25 offered to English 
schools in Native R^ments for the instruction of the children 
of Staff Serjeants and European and East Indian Bandsmen and 
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Education in the Punjab. 


Drummers. The Governor in Council directQd that all schools at- 
:achc(i to Her Majesty’s Indian, European and Native Regiments 
itationed in the districts subject to the Madras Presidency, and 
n the territories of Mysore and Travancore, shall in future be 
nspt^ctcd periodically by the Government Inspectors of schools. 
The Roman Catholic Orjyluinagea at Madras and Bangalore 
vero placed under in.spection. The four Protestant Orphan 
.Vsylums in Mad^j^s, were put under inspection. The Law- 
lenoe Asylum, Male and Female, remained under the manage- 
Kiont of the Ootacamund Committee, and pending the orders of 
tlie Seciiitary of State, receive a grant from Government of Rs, 
1,000 per mensem. 

'fables in the appendix show that the annual cost of each 
pupil’s eflucation in 1859-60 was — 

Rs. 

Presidency College General Branch ... 206-11-2 

Legal „ ... 181-8-3 

againsl Rs. 131 and Rs. 48 respectively in 1855-56. In the 
Doveton Protestant C^)llege the co.st was Rs. 140-9-1 against 
Rs. 61-2-8 in 1855-56. 


POPULAR EDUCATION IN THE PUNJAB. 

1860-61. 

The Report is submitted by Capbun A. R. Fuller, Director of 
Public Inst^^iction. The general statistics will be found at page 
109 of this volume of the Annals.” 

• The effect of the abolition of the former native supervising 
agency and of the transfer of the executive management of Ver- 
nacular Schools to Di.strict officers, was beneficial A groat ob- 
stivcle to educational progre.ss wjus the famine, which afflicted the 
population in the Delhi, Hi.ssar, and Cis-Sutlcj Divisions, more 
particularly, and the effects of which were felt more or less se- 
verely throughout the Punjab. The price of food was every- 
where exerbitant, even in the most favoured Districts. The 
consequent distress of course thinned the schools, and gave all 
classes of the community, both official and non-official, but little 
leisure to attend to the promotion of education. The system of 
levying fees was, therefore, not fully introduced. The attendance 
was affected by the fact tliat one-fifth of the vernacular teachers 
wore absent during the year, being under instruction in the Nor- 
mal Schools. The other reform.s this year produced a good re- 
sult viz, (1) Payment of Tahseeli schools from 1 per cent, cess fund 
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instead of from the general Revenues ; (2) Organization of supe- 
rior Normal Schools for training vernacular teachers ; (8) esta- 
blishment of efficient Zillah Schools for imparting a good Anglo- 
Vernacular Education ; (4) increase of grants-in-aid to good 
private Schools ; (5) direct subordination of the Department to 
Government. As to the first, whereas the cost of the general 
supervising Establishment charged to the imperial revenues in 
1859-60, amounted to Rupees 93,643 ; it only came to Rs. 
67,377 in 1860-61. Again, Rs. 32,764 were spent during 1860- 
6 1 on Tahseeli Schools, out of the one per cent, cess fund. The 
following grants-in-aid were given : — 


Name of Institutions. 

At close of 
April 1860. 

At close of 
April 1861. 

From 1st May 
1861. 

Lahore Mission School, 

200 

200 

225 

Amritsur, 

150 

150 

150 

Jullundur, 

JOO 

100 

JOO 

Loodiann, 

50 

125 

125 

Loodiana Female Mission School, 

25 

25 

51 

Sealkote Mission School, 

50 

60 

50 

Kangra, 

50 

50 

50 j 

KoteguHi, 

50 

50 

50 ! 

Rawul Pindee, 

30 

80 

130 

Peshawur, 

200 

200 

225 

Delhi, ... 

250 

250 

2.50 

Mooltan, 

80 



Anarkullee, 

100 

100 

lOO 

Jhaudiala, 

15 

15 

15 

Amritsur Female Orphanage, ... 


26 

26 

Amballa City, 


100 

100 I 

Ditto Cantonments, 


50 

50 

H. Lawrence Memorial Asylum, 


500 

' 500 

Narrowall Mission School, 


20 

20 

Sanawar Native Ditto, 


25 

25 

Khyrabad Mission, ... 



70 

Delhi Female School, 



25 

ToUl, 

1,350 ! 

1 

2,116 

2,337 
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Tlic Lieutenant Governor having approved, in the orders 
passed on the previous report, of the pupil teacher system, and 
its extension to all Vernacular schools under efficient masters, 
monitors or pupil teachers were appointed in all schools, 
where the large number of the scholars, or the expedien- 
cy of retaining any very diligent or useful boy, rendered such 
appointments desirable. This measure gave general satisfaction. 

The Bible in Schools . — The Report says — “ It has been laid 
down by the Secretary of State for India that the Bible should 
be lodged in every Government Library, and free access allowed 
to it. Hence under the express orders of the Punjab Govern- 
ment, copies of the Holy Scriptures m English and the Vernacu- 
lar and in Romanised Urdu, have been supplied to all School 
Libraries. Every facility is afforded to scholars, who spontane- 
ously desire to read the sacred volume, to do so out of school 
hours ; and to Christian teachers, whether European or Native, 
to assist their pupils in understanding its eternal truths.” 

Female Schools . — There were .*18 Female Schools under Go- 
vernment supervision, supported like other Vernacular schools, 
from the one per cent, cess fund. They contained 812 girls at 
the close of the year, and the av<*rage number attending daily 
during the whole of that period, was 671. 

Normd Schools . — There were 331 Mahomedans trained to 
111 Hindoos and 6 of other castes. The Report says “Vernacu- 
lar Education is in the hands of tin; Mahomedan.s, and we can- 
not supersede them, so long as they retain their popularity. 
District officers, however, might prepare the way for a gradual 
change by encouraging more Hindoos to (pialify as teachers, and 
by appointing them to schools where the residents are not too 
strongly prejudiced in favour of Mahomedan instructors.” 273 
Normal studeut.s obtained certificates. 

General Besalts.^Fwin the opening of so many Zillah Schools, 
and the grant of Government aid to additional private institutions, 
the number of pupils learning English greatly increased. Last year 
tlioro were 1,725, but now there are 3,164 students of that lan- 
guage, of whom 1,594, or rather more than a half, are in purely Go- 
vernment, and the rest in aided Schools. There ale 1,898 schools 
of all descriptions, either directly under Government, or connect- 
ed with it by the receipt of .support from the State. Tlio number 
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104 Finijab — Edncalwnal Injluencf' of District OJjiccrs 


The tlire(‘ **(lucational circles of the Punjab were under Mr. 
K. S})ciic(;r in Uin])alla, Lieut. Forbes in Rawiil Pindee, and Mr. 
\V. 0 . Alexander, B. A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, in Lahore. 
On I he subject of the Lahore Mission School the Director re- 
marks. “ It is numerously and regularly attended, and is very 
e'arefully conducted by the Kev. C. Forman of the American 
Presbyterian Mission. The attendance has increased from 350 
to 374 during the year, ami a trilling fee is now taken from all 
but the very pooiest pupils. Tluj opening of the Government 
School at Lahore, therefore, so far from injuring the prospects of 
this Institution, lias actually imprtned them. The e.xample set 
by the Sirdars and chief native geiitliMiien at the Capital of 
sending their sons to school, has given a great impetus to Edu- 
catifui among all chisse.s of the citizens ; and th(‘ levy of a sub- 
stantial (‘Utranci; donation ami monthly fe(‘ at the Governmeut 
school has so raised the value of Etlucation that the boys at the 
Mission School are now willing to pay something for it.” 

htjlaciice of DiMrlrt (jtj/ircr.s.— tlie inHuence of the Dis- 
tri(’t oiHem's and ollieials in encouraging education will be 
seen from the tollowing extracts “The District of Pesha- 
wur is, and always has been, one of ])cculiar didiculty to 
the Educational OlHcer. Tin; people, mostly Mahomedan 
Puth ans, lito notoriously lugoted, fanatical, and suspicious. 
4'hey therefore evinced not merely an entire apathy to the 
schemes fjr popular eiUu'ation, wlnm tirst set on foot amongst 
them, but an active porsist(‘nt hostility to them, regarding them 
with j(‘alous suspicion as vlelilnuate attonijits to bl^ak ilovvn 
the out-works ot their ri'ligion, and eventually to destroy it al- 
tog.'lln'r. Under such (Mrcumstane(‘s lapid strides cannot of 
course be taken, nor does it do to in* too .sanguine Still an 
impression is laung gradually made as is evidenccsl by the com- 
parative siu'ccns ot the Normal School, and that more decided 
ami substantial of the Mission iiotitution. 'lb this latter indeed 
we may K)ok for very distinct results at no distant period, and 
I look upon it a.s a vt'ry favourabh; sign that the sons of some of 
the neigldiouring chit'ftains have been allovved to attend it. The 
Commissioner, (yaplain James, C. B., and Captain Coxc, the De- 
[uity Commissioner, and indeed all the District oliicial.s, are 
keenly alive to the importance of education, and the former, 
by the tact and judicious liberality of hi.s support, has done very 
much indce<l towards fo.stering tin; movement in his Division. 
'Lhe District of Kohat with a population of similar habits and 
teelings ius that of P<‘.shawnr, though also of a milder character, 
ha> yu't hy (he steady' judicious etforts of Captain Henderson, 
(A H, the Deputy Ouiimissiouer. at last evinced indications of a 
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gradual impression heinjj made in it.” Oftlio Dorajat Division, 
in regard to enlisting and securing the aid of his Teliseoddars and 
other subordinates, Captain Munro thus writes : — “ All Tehsoel- 
dars and Thanadars have been repeatedly enjoined to lend the aid 
and influence of their position as Government servants, and mem- 
bers of tlic community, to the encouragement of the schools 
within their bounds, and instances of approbation or censure by 
the Government of such officials in other Districts which have 
heen mentioned in the printed Quarterly Reports, are from time 
to time brought to their notice, witii a view to stimulate them 
to exertion in the cause of education. Tiie people have begun 
to look upon the schools with greater favour, since the District 
Authorities have been st) particularly associated in the manage- 
ment, but still much bigotry, apathy, and intolerance remain to 
be overcome.” 

S‘u' R. MoiiftjomenjH Opinion. — Reviewing the statistics of 
the year the Lieutenant Governor observes that the facilities for 
obtaining an Knglish education hav(‘ been greatly increased, but 
that in gimeral the masters of the Zillah Schools are not of tln^ 
first clivss ; that the Normal .scliools have been instrumental in 
slightly improving tint Vernacular teachers ; but that owing to 
the general ignoranci* and inaptitude of the Vermicular School- 
masters, the ditVusion of elementary learning must be of slow 
])''ogress. It is something howt*ver to know thoroughly the difli- 
cMilties and detieieiKMos of tin' (‘xi.sting sysUnn, and that success 
can only be attained by tin* skilful s(*l('ction and instruction of 
tiic tj'aclnn^ ot all grad<'s 

Bmncal Mimtary Normal S('HO()L. 

'rids forms tlie suhj(‘ct of a separate Report from (’aptain Fuller 
forwarding one by Captain Dunn, Snperintemlent of Army 
Schoids. Of the six nude, students at the beginning of IHtiO-fll 
four were appointetl schoolmasteis and oin; wasdismissial. Kiglit 
were admitted .so that the year <dose<l with nine altogether. ('a|K 
tain Dunn complains of the rules (uiforced in England, by which 
all candidate.s under the rank of Corporal or over 25 years of 
age, are prohibited from entering. They were not mad* a[)plicable 
to the Local European Regiments a.s long as tlufse were in exis- 
tence, but owing to the amalgamation of tin; British and Indian 
Services, the prohibitioFi is now enforced througliout the combin- 
ed Army in India. Where no candidates ani procurabh? from the* 
Civil community of European.s, ami the Military portion of tliem 
contains so few of a superior stamp in |K>int of char.'ict<*r and in- 
telligence combined, it appears to be raising a needless difficul- 
ty to make any such restriction absolute in all cases. Captain 
Y 'Z 
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Amy Schoolmittmtei. 


Dunn recommends tlie extension of the limit of age to 35 at least, 
and the reception of all ranks in the Army as candidates, sub* 
ject to the ordinary conditions of character and qualifications. 
Without this it will be impossible to obtain sufficient candidates 
to fill the School, when the main building is completed, and 
accommodation becomes available for 16 or 20 students. 

Two female students were appointed to Regiments. The whole 
n\imber was increased by seven during May lb60. All worked 
well until September when a General Order appeared reducing 
the pay of School Mistresses to Regiments, which created great 
discontent. Soon after the Head Mistress sent in her resigna- 
tion. This led to an almost total breaking up of the school. 
The school was subsequently re-opened with seven students. The 
General Order whereby the fixed salary of 40 Rupees allowed 
for all Regimental School Mistresses was abolished — and three 
grades of salary substituted instead, viz. 25, 30 and 40 Rupees 
per mensem according to qualification and service, very much 
damped the ardour of aspirants. These grades were introduced 
to assimilate the practice of the Indian with that of the British 
Army at home, but considering the higher rate at which all Euro- 
pean labor in this country is remunemted, it appears unreason- 
jible to fix the pay of Army School Mistresses at the same scale, 
l)oth in England and in India. This is a point that requires to 
1)0 strongly represented. These points were referred for the order 
of the Supremo Government. 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 
l«()0. 

Thk Report consists of tabular Htatcunonts submitted liy 
Thos. Wilkins, Esq., Acting Deputy Rcgi.strar of the Sudder 
Court, to T. Pycroft, Chief Secretary to Government. 

Village Police . — Of 26,801 ca.se8, 4,7116 were discharged with- 
out trial, 4,637 acquitted after investigation, 8,322 convicted 
and punished, 9,042 referred to higher authorities and 64 other- 
wise disposed of. 

IHstrui Police . — Of 2,27,363 cases, 66,551 were discharged 
without trial, 95,749 aojuitted, 50,617 punished, 9,565 referred 
to higher courts, 8.265 died, escaped or were otherwise disposed 
of, and 1,610 were under trial on Slst December 1860. 

Subordimte Judges, Princvpal Sudder Ameene andSud- 
der Ameens . — Of 7,261 cases, 55 were dtschaiged, 2, €66 ac- 
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quitted, 1,897 convicted, 2,274 referred to Sessions Judges, 
175 other>vise disposed of, and 194 under trial at the end of the 
year. 

MagisimteSy Joint Magistrates and Assistant Magistrates . — 
Of 14,645 cases, 881 were discharged, 5,853 were acquitted, 
4,873 were convicted, 763 were committed to subordinate Courts, 
and 1,860 otherwise disposed of. 

Sessions Judges. — Of 3,717 cases, 3 were discharged, 1,666 ac- 
quitted, 1,392 convicted, 231 referred to Faujdari Court, 75 
remanded to Lower Courts, and 176 otherwise disposed of. 

Faujdari Adawlut — Of 347 cases, IGl were released uncon- 
ditionally and 7 on security, 170 were convicted, 5 were remand- 
ed, and 4 were under trial at the end of the year. 

Punishments.--'779 were discharged on security, 204 dismiss- 
ed for offence, 48,147 fined, 604 flogged, 1 4,375 imprisoned for not 
more than a month, 1,340 between 1 and 6 months ; 587 be- 
tween 6 and 12 months ; 310 between 1 and 2 years ; 73 be- 
tween 2 and 3 years ; 57 between 3 and 4 years ; 106 between 
4 and 5 years ; I between 5 and 6 years ; 176 between 6 and 7 
years ; 51 between 7 and 8 years ; 10 between 9 and 10 years ; 
219 between 12 and 13 years, and 1 for life ; 37 were transferred, 
and 53 put to death. 

Average duration of cases referred to the Faujdari Adawlut 
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Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

1856 

m 

53 

7 

8 

88 

1857 


55 

7 

10 

93 

1858 

16 

43 

7 

6 

72 

1859 

17 

43 

7 

6 

73 

1860 

21 

47 

7 

8 

83 
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Crime in Madras CUy, 


Crimes.- 


Ayainst the Person. 

1859. 

I860, 

Murder . 

303 

337 

Horiiicido 

58 

49 

Wounding with intent to kill ... 

33 

27 

AEsault with wounding 

395 

448 

Rape 

Against Property. 

Highway Robbery with aggravating circuru.'stan- 

79 

111 

CCS 

Highway Robbery without aggravating circuai' 

1G5 

157 

btaneos 

Gang Robbery with aggmvating circumstances. 

492 

638 

— In houses ... 

Gang Kobbei7 with aggravating circun)Mtancc.s. 

212 

210 

— In fiohls ... 

Gang Robbery witliout aggravating circiim.staii- 

85 

74 

ces. — In hoiLses 

Gang Rol)bery without aggravating circum.stun- 

339 

425 

ces — Infields 

House breaking — Into .snb.stantud <l\vcllings and 

232 

304 

with p)i*f>onai injury 

House breaking.— Into huts and otlier in.securo 

4,022 

3,870 

dwellings 

2,804 

2,205 

Theft 

2,249 

2,125 

Cattle stealing, killing or wounding 

1,398 

1,187 

Arson 

341 

345 

Kmbe/.zlernont of fraud 

387 

386 

Forgery 

183 

199 

I’erjury 

CO 

39 

Various 

3,t)97 

3,322 

Total nuniher of Caso.s 

17,434 

10,464 


CIUMK IN THK CITY OK MADRAS. 

1800. 

Tkk Report, chiefly of tal)ular statements, is .siih- 

mittod by Major W. J Wilson, Onnmissioner of Police. The 
number of cjvsea decidt*d in the Madras Police oflice.s was : — 
Town Police Court : in 1859, 8,366 Cases— in 1860, 8,760 
Vepery Police (auirt ; „ 6,805 „ 7,16-1' 

Royapettah Police (.Vurt : „ 6,48-lf „ „ 4,197 

Commissioner of Police : „ 2,468 „ „ 2,090 

showing a decrease of 912 cn.se.s. In 1859, 306 Seamen were 
brought up for refusing duty, and for other oftbnees against the 
Mercbant Shipping Act, whereas in 1860 there were only 101. 
This decrease is attributed to the judicious measures of Mr. 
Dalrj^mple, the Master Attendant, who reasoned with discon- 
tented men, and allowwl them time for reflection, instead of put- 
ting them before a Magi’^tratc at once ; a course which gene- 
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rally confinned them in their resistance. Of six Prisoners com- 
mitted for kidnapping children, five were convicted, and since 
that time there liave not been any instances of this offence. 
Although the crime of Perjury is unhappily so prevalent, there 
have been but few instances of offenders being brought to trials 
and still fewer of their conviction. During the past year, how- 
ever, five persons were committed for Perjury and subornation 
of Perjury, four of whom were convicted and punished ; one of 
them, a wealthy money-lender, having been sentenced to seven 
years’ transportation. The sum of Ks. 19,272-7-8 was realised 
during the year a.s fines. The sum of lls. 23,346-15 was col- 
lected from Cargo Boats under Act XXVIII. of 1858. In the 
Madras Penitentiary there were 3,286 prisoners or an average of 
3,286 per month. 163 inquests were held by the Coroner 
against 196 in 1859. Of these 2 were murders, 2 manslaughters, 
7 drowning, 1 cutting the throat, 12 drowning while temporarily 
insane, 1 pistol shot and I hanging while in the same state. 
The rest were cases of accidental death. 

Monthly Number of Deaths lolthm the Jurisdiction of the 
rente Court of Madras for 1860. 


Months. 


F omales. 

Children un- 
der 12 

years of 
age. 

! 

* Total. : 

' Cholera. 

! i 

January ... 

290 

303 

288 

881 

2 

February ... 

260 

225 

254 

73!) 

2 

March 

233 

259 

305 

7!)7 

2 

April 

210 

229 

305 

774 

(i 

May . . . j 

2ti.i 

261 

426 

952 

20 

Juno 

270 

269 

427 

960 

87 

July ...| 

626 

692 

852 

2,170 

1,219 

Augu.st 

492 

484 

647 

1,623 

635 

♦September... 

346 

373 

526 

1,245 

275 

October . . . 

320 

365 

494 

1,179 

102 

November... 

31.5 

346 

467 

1,128 

91 

Deceml)er ... 

301 

i 322 

421 

■ -I 

1,044 

75 

Gnind Total 

3,958 1 

4,128 

5,412 1 

13,498 

2,576 




7 


. I 

— 


The Municipal Commissioners were still engaged in prosecut- 
ing their enquiries with the view of obtaining a correct census. 
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StatUlies of Civil Juttice in Madras. 


CIVIL JUSTICE IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 
1860. 


This Report is prepared like that on Criminal Justice. The 
general results will be found at page 57 of this volume of the 
*' Annals.” They are embodied in the following table : — 





The description of original suits was as follows 
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-V. IV. 2>rovince,~Cml Suit, and Appeals. 


administration of 

THE NORTH WESTERN PROVINCES. 


18G()-GI. 

J njici.u..— c ; Vd JoHlk-e.— 


1859. I8G0. 


Uk; mtmljcr ot suits instituted \vii.s 7l 99 n 

.l.tto Hnally dis,„..s..d „f 

T, January uitoij ii’uys 

I the i)i.;vaihii;j fammo attributed the decrease of K I s’o ' 
the uu.nl, er of .eo-ular suits in.stitut.sl ( ut of oVi^’ 

Kmal .suits a,ul a|,|,..al, .lecided i,.' trial dmlL i '* 

iw having boon disposal of. o.spociallv jus a Bill is bi f ^ ‘ 

^ The (ollouine IS the apiicd statement 


i 

j ruuurs. 

1 

'n 

V 

72 


' '-2 ‘'2.,. 

O ctj - 

~ ^ 

J 

i 

0 

ll 

D 

'A 

: "V 

S 

f) 

"cs 

' 'o ^ H7 7 

; ^ : 2 ~ 

! 'tJ ' '« * 1 £ 

i ^ 1 

! ^ i " 

1 

~ w 

7 

£ tt S 

: 'x; — 

i 3 ^ .i 
£ 5 :: 

Moonsifls' 

•>J.327 

1,G7J 

i ; 

I.GIJ •J,74t 9 

1 

Sadder A moons’ 

l,si)n 

) 

32S 

1 

J2A 198' 17, 

1 

' 39 

IVincipal Sadder* 



i j 


Aineeiib’ ; 

0,3 n 

i.ouj 

’-'71 500 19{ 

35 

Judges’ .'J 

71 

3,1 

1 

12 25j aoj 

32 


In the MoonsiiiV Courts the average duration of suits was 1 
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month 24 days, in the Sudder Ameens 3 months and 8 days, m 
the Principal Sudder Ameens’ 3 months 19 days, and in the 
Judges’ 6 months and 8 days—all shewing an improvement on 
the previous year. 

The total number of suits instituted was as follows 

321 
2,913 
39,667 
13,341 


Total ... 56,242 


Land rent 
Real property 
Debts or bond 
Other suit.s 


The aggregate value of stamps filed in tlio 
subodinate Civd Courts is 
Refunded on Razeenamah 

Net value 


z a 




o O 

i 

2 

4/ 

0 

V 

s 

i’o's 

111 

1 Total value o 

1 

*0 

1 ? 

! s 

! H 

Average val 
Suit. 


5,75,412 

52,623 

5,22,789 


I i risRl'K.VTAdK 
w j OV OObTS TO 
I VAH’B 


i 2 , 1860. 


I860. I 


Jmigc.s’ 

'Principal Sudsier Aineena 

I 


.SinMer AineenH 
MoonHiflTrt’ 


3, .182 

1 

28,2.6, 577| 1,91,943 

780 

.64 

6-76 

11 or 

6,868 

1 

.69,78,511; 6,7.6,887 

87J 

98 

ivn 

)2'2.^ 

1,890 

7, 4 2, . 366 j 1,32,367 

392 

70 

17 83 

1 6( 

63.327 

40,6.6, 120! 6,2.6,06.6 

t * 

70 

11 

16 37 

19 2 ! 


The Court and the Judf;c.s ar*; unaiiimoii.sly of opinion, tliat 
the power conferred on tlie subordinate Civil (Vurts of impn- 
sonina dclitors in execution of decrees, have not heon abused by 
them.^ The number of debtors incarcerated during the year wm 
703 or 136 more than during 1859. Under si'ction 21, Act 
Vlli of 1859, by which cither of the parties to a suit is pro- 
secuted criminally for false verification of plaints or written 
statements, there' were 17 cases, 10 of which resulted in a 
conviction, 7 in an accjuittal. The report of the Civd Adminis- 
tration in the Saugor and Nerbudda Temtorie* show* an in- 
crease of efficiency in every branch. 
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N. W, Provinces--- Criminal Appeals. 


There was an increase in original suits — 

In 1859 8,387 

In 1860 9,413 

In 1859, in execution of decrees, the balance unexecuted, 
amounted to 736. In 1860, in execution of decrees, the balance 
unexecuted, amounted to 562. 

The value of Stamps sold in 1859 was ... Rs. 36,598 

Ditto ditto in 1860 was ... „ 42,534 

The number of common appeals in 1859 was „ 427 

Ditto ditto in 1860 was „ 426 

Of these, there were pending at the close of 1859 „ 26 

Ditto ditto of 1860 „ 59 

Under the provisions of Act L of 1860 the Hindoo and Ma- 
homedan holidays were reduced, as a tentative measure, to 18 
and 9 respectively. 

Criminal Jmtice. — The total number of persons on trial was 

In 1859 ... ... ... 71,449 

In 1860 ... ... ... 72,904 

In the lattc*r year the number of eases dispo.sed of by the ma- 
gisterial authority wus 70,48.3, the proportion of convictions and 
committals to ac(piittals being 63 per cent, of the former. 

The total number of appeals w’as as follo\v.s : — 


Criminal, rejected ... ... 279 

Ditto contirmod ... ... 1,142 

Ditto reversed ... ... 699 

t 

Total ... 2,120 


Mi.sc(*llaneous rejected ... ... 189 

Ditto confirmed ... ... 437 

Ditto reversed ... ... 204 


Total ... 830 

Under Appeals Act IV. of 1840— 

Ditto ditto rejected ... ... 48 

Ditto ditto confirmed ... ... 426 

Ditto ditto reversed ... • ... 134 

Total ... 608 


The result of the committals, as compared with the same in the 
previous year, is shown in the following abstract : — 
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Year. 

Convicted. 

Referred. 

Acquitted. 

Died, escapeJ, 
&c. 

Commitrnerit 

cancelled. 

ProportioQ of 
acquittals to 
per^oua tri- 
ed. 

1859 .. 

1860 ... 

1,364 

1,648 

723 

391 

1,333 

869 

151 

11 

172 

116 

39 

31 


218,597 witnesses were examined during the year, of whom no 
less than 89 per cent, were dismissed on tlie first day, and only 
1 per cent, were detained beyond four days. 


For 3 year.s 

926 

From 6 months to 2 years ... # 

4,628 

Not exceeding 6 months 

7,163 

Fined 

... 18,730 

Security 

3,797 

Flogged 

3,416 

Total 

... 40,219 


The number of .sentences pa.ssed by the Nizamut Adawlut in 
the 2 years shews a consid(‘rable diminution in IHh’O— owing to 
the falling off of c?i.ses connected with the mutinies : — 


PENALT1K.S. 

1860. 

1859. 

Death 

74 

129 

Transportation 

, 107 

108 

Imprisonment for life 

! 

1 

Ditto pbovo 12, not exceeding 21 years ... 

1 •'^7 

64 

j Ditto above 5, and not more than 12 years 

414 

57 

Not exceeding 6 years ... .♦ 

1 78 

40 

ToUl ...| 

340 

495 


Natives of rank and respectability and their retainers were au- 
thorised to carry arra.s according to Section 27 of Act XXXI. of 1 860. 
Tlie crime of robber)' by the mlministration of poisonous drugs was 
largely on the increase and the evil spreati to the districts of Oudh 
which are o^osite to Cawnporo. Captain Chamberlain, the Assis- 
tant to the General Superintendent for the suppression of Thug- 
gee for the North Western Provinces and Oudh, was entrusted 
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with the investigation of all cases of this description which 
might occur within the limits of his jurisdiction. One remark- 
able trial took place during the year, viz. the trial and dis- 
missal of all the Omlah at Futtehpore, who were present at that 
Station at the time of the murder of the late Mr. Tucker, in 
1857. The association of Native.s of rank and respectability in 
the administration of the Government having succeeded in the 
Punjab and Oudh, it was determined to introduce it into the 
North Western Provinces. 

Police . — Crimes of violence, and e.specially predatory crime, 
decreased during the year, and the crime of dacoity was 
reduced to its lowe.st ebb. The returns show pain- 
fully the utter inefficiency of the Poli<M', whether in the 
prevention or in the dctecti«>n of crime. Much may be 
expected from the working of the new Police, if the co-opera- 
tion of the community, among wliom they work, can be secured. 
The Lieutcimnt Governor effected considerable reductions in 
the strength of the* Military Police. Tlie following state- 
ment will show at a glanc(» the cost of the Police in th(‘so 
Provinces on the 1st of May i860, and on the l.st of May 
1861 respectively 

Coit of Police on the Ut of May 1860 . * 

Military Police ... ... Rs. 43,01,428 

Civil Police iu the Regulation Provinces ... „ 16,09,656 

Diito ditto in Non-Regulation Provinces ... „ 8,49,600 

Total Rs. 62,60, 5S4 

„ 3, 48, .652 

... Ra. 69,12,032 

Coat of the Police on the \gt of May 1861. 

Reaulation Provinces under Act V. of 1861. 

Police Force, including municipal ... ... R.-*, 27,07,288 

Inspector General and office ... ... „ 88,276 

Total Rs. 27,95,564 

Deduct paid by Municipal Fund ... ... „ 3,48,652 

Rs. 24,47,012 

Non- Regulation Provinces. 

Military Police ... ... ... .. Bs. 7,63,420 

Civil Police ... ... ... ... „ 3,49,600 

Total cost to Government ... Rs. 36,49,032 
Total saving effected ... „ 23,62,100 


Paid by Act XX. of 1850 
Cost to Government 


I including 
I municipal. 


A Deputy Inspector General was appointed to each Com- 
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mlssioner’s Division. A new system of police was established with 
the following results : — 

Divisim. Total No. of Police. Total mo^ithly* coat 

Meerut 
Agra 

AUahabad \ 

Rohilcuud aud ( 

Benarea i 

Of these there are 
Jail guards 
iSiuider treasury ditto 
District Police ) 

iucludiug Keveuue ) 

Of the total cost of police 
The Cities pay 
(Joverumeut ditto 

1,91,234 0 0 

In the Detection of Crime and Prosecution of Offenders 
the Police was successful beyond the expectations of the 
Inspector General. The recovery of 33 per cent, of property 
pliuiderod, instead of IJ per cent., is indicative of success. A 
fair proportion of offenders was found out and brought to trial 
by the Police, aud, excepting in Cawnpore, convictions varied 
from 65 to 82 per cent. Altogether the Lieutenant-Governor is of 
opinion that tlie new Police system has been inaugurated under 
the fairest auspices, and promises to bo a great success, provided 
*)nly that the landholders can be made to assist the Constabu- 
lary in the prevention and detection of crime. 

Jdilif. — The general result of the management of the 
Jails was satisfactory. The daily average numbesr of pri- 
soners in confinement during the year was 14,608, and the 
total cost Rupees 6,99,32;^, which shows an increase of 
743 prisoners, and an excess of expenditure of Rupees 57,393, 
the high average cost being the result of the recent famine. 
With the exception of the cost of permanent establishment, 
compensation in lieu of convict labor, prison and hospital rations, 
there was a considerable decrease under each head of expendi- 
ture. The cost of conveyance to the Presidency of convicts 
under sentence of transportation, which has increased ten-fold 
during the last three years, is a very heavy item in the 
expenditure of the Jails. The total number of escapes 
from custody were 117, of whom 66 were recap- 
tured. Of those who escaped during the mutinies, 1,019 


* i. e. without Diftrict Superinteadeat and general chargen, Inapector Genet al 
and Depuiiei. 


22,996 Ra. 2,06,720 0 0 

1,189 at cost of 8,322 0 0 

638 4,564 0 0 

21,004 1,91,334 0 0 

33,536 8 0 

1,67,697 8 0 
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N. W, Provinces— Revenue. 


were re-captured during the year, leaving about 13,600 still to 
be accounted for. The sale of manufactured articles amounted 
to I Rupees 46,108, exclusive of goods in store to the value of 
Kupees 28,27 1, and the preparation of a large quantity of prison 
clothing and other articles for prison use, the cost of which was 
the price of raw materials only. 

Rkvenu^:. — An Agricultural and a Revenue year were 
established, the former ending on the 30th June of each year, 
and the latter on the 30th September ; the period now embraced 
being only the five months from the 1st of May tothe30.h 
September 1860. Land revenue on account of 

Public instalments collected was ... Rs. 1,96,5*2,396 
Balance due ... ... „ 7,81,115 


Total demanded ... .. l>s. 2,04,33,505 

The issue of Dustuks decreased, 62,89 ) only of these processes 
being issued during the five mouths as compared with 70,488 in 
the corresponding period in 1859. The total number of suits 
decided under Act X. 

During the 5 months was ... ... 13,850 

Ditto still pending ... 3,078 


Total iirstituted ... ... 16,928 

The net Ahknm H(*vonue for the five months, from the 1st 
of May to the 30th 8eptenil)»‘r for the three last years was as 
follows ; 

1858-59. 1859-00. 1860-61. 

lis. 6,93,9ri9 I Rs. 9,76,315 | Ks. 11,09,748 
The greatest imTcase wu.s in the Districts of Allahabad and 
Cawnpore, viz. an increa.se of Hupee.s 36,967 in the former 
Di.strict, and Rupee.s 29,409 in the latter, jis compared with 
1859. 

The Stamp revenue in 5 months wjus ... Rs. 6,54,426 
Ditto in 5 months of 1859 ... Rs. 0,51,942 

The Sat/er Revenue demand rose from Rupee.s 45,841 
to Rupees 60,835, or about 33 per cent. 

Land Revenue from the Khalsa Villages ... Rs. 1,74,800 10 11 
From Istumrardars iucluding Shaljpoora 

Tribute 1,26,016 2 7 

Total Rs. 3,00,816 13 6 
hirome Tax — Tlie total estimated as.sessraent8 under Act 
XXXII. of 1860, in all the Districts of these Provinces, Ajmere 
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alone excepted, amounted to Otmipauy s Rupees 29,66,427-7-0, 
and tlie total sum realized on 31st July last, being the end of 
the Income Tax year, was Rupees ‘J8, 99,000. The general 
average of the amount contributed by ejvch Tax-payer was 
Rupees 17-11-10. Lump assessment was hatl recoui*se to, in 
the large and populous cities of Allahabad and Benai'es ; but 
the plan proved unfair to tlie poorer population, and the 
assessments will consequently be made by taxing each indivi- 
dual separately during the ensuing year. The appeals from 
surcharges were very few, and tines were sparingly enforced ; 
the provision for compositions waa very rarely adopted. No 
resistance hut that of false returns Nvas ofiluxid to the tax, 
and with the exception of the District of Cloriickporo no com- 
plaints were made. 

— Th(‘ aggregate incoiiie under this head was 

Ks. 


i 

i N. W. Provinces, 

1 , 

rniijnl). 

i Total. 

1 

. 1 - 

Salt 

j ; 

5;u 1,613 

;n ,‘18,0, SI) 

j 8 1,5!), 732 

Sugar 

2,39,1.16 ; 

1MI),0!)I 

' 4,58,537 

Sundries 

. ..| 21,544 j 

(»,=>!)!) 

i 31,03 

Total 

...j 55,75,633 ^ 


; 89,19,412 

Last year 

■ the total was Rs. 

(J7,76,s+:}, 

"U 


rn'use in the year under review of lls. 21,72,569. Tho 
int’reasc (tf suit njvenue was du(‘ to the increased facilities 
i»f transport, the carts which curried grain to tin; distressed 
districts being used on their return for tlie carriage of salt— 
and to the proliihition of salt manufacture in Oudh. Tho 
decrease in sugar collection from Ks. 7jy,91'4 in tho previous 
year to Rs. 4,58,537, is attributed to the failure of rain, and 
it is supposed that tlie revemn* under this head will he doubled 
III the course of tli(' current yean 

AVL/rY<(ion.-—vSce oage 176 of this volume of the Annals.” 

Public UdyViS.— tjuder the restrictions of the Jludget, tho 
construction of such large works as tlie Barracks at Gwalior, 
Oawnpure, ami Bareilly, was all hut suspended. Works of 
absolute necessity were alone pushed on to completion, llie Meino- 
riaLs at Cawnpore and Jhansie progressed. With regard to irri- 
gation, tlie rains this year utterly failed, and thus very little 



StlO N. W. Pi'ovinces— financial and Political MaUefg. 

damage was done to the canal l)ank.s. In tin? Daoft 
liowever towards the end of September 1860 the floods were 
unusually heavy and caused considerable damage, llie to* 
tal budget allotment for the irrigation department Was Rs. 
8,88,071, and the actual expenditure wa^j Rs. 5y96, 401, shew- 
ing a saving of Rs. 2,41,670. The total budget allotment in 
the Civil department was Rs. 3,02,344 and the actual expenditure 
on \''orkM and repairs was Rs. 1, 54,^22, sliewing a saving of 
Rs. 1,47,722, but it is believed that the total e'xpenditnre i.s, 
owing to inadvertence, not accurately ascertained. Details will 
bo found at i}age53. The total amount expended on works and 
repairs in all tiie departments? of public works Wius Rs. 43,06,307 ; 
the establiHhments them.selvc.s costing 22 6 per eeiit. thereof or 
Rs. 11,26,6)1. 

tlNAKClAL. — The principal saving effected w.us Rs. 23,62, UK) 
in the Police department. Reductions were effected in the Ohuj)- 
Vasseo and Taliseel Kstablishinents of Rs. 44-, 520 and 50,328 
Vespoctively. Claims to compensation on acemint of losses incurred 
during the Mutiny, amounting to Rupees 39,13,308, were 
inad(5 good. 'I'he total amount of the admitted claims was 
liupoes 47,33,814, but the balance had been previously paid 
to the applicants in the shape of succour. 

Political — In pursuance of our’ treaty witli Maharajah 
Scindiah (ho Fort and City of Jhansie, the whole of tlu* 
Assigmul Districts of Neeiniich, and the stipulated lands in 
the Jhansie Divi.sion, were transfeiTed to the Gwalior Govern- 
ment, excepting n few villages in the Jaloun District. We 
received in exchange the pergiiunah of Rhunz('mh iuljacent to 
the District of Saugor, the estate of Bcnec situati.ll in the Agra 
and Muttra Districts, and a Jaghcer in the District of Ajmere. 
Pillars now deHne the boundaries between the Districts of Jhansie 
and the District of’ Gwalior. Lands of the value of Rs. 1,28,542 
were made over to the Nawab of Rainponr, and 4 villages to the 
Ohit?f of Logaseo, wliile tlie District of Nimar was transferred to 
the administration of the Agent to the Govemor*Qeneral in 
Central India, A fine was levied on the Rajah ofBhunye for hav* 
ing permitted a suttee. 

Population and Agriculture.— Seedn Were sent to sol- 
<licrs’ gardens and to Zemindars for the supply of the troops, 
while many fruit and timber trees were extensively distributed, 
mnongst them being the tallow tree of China and the Spanish 
oln^snut. Hops were successfully introduced, and the experi* 
mont of producing flax was tried. Cuttings of the Chinese mul- 
berry were distrilmtcd extensively for silk cultivation. Tea 
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|)laTiting wius very successful. The financial conditions of the 
plantations of tlie North West Provinces are thus rcpresenteU : — 


42,210 lbs. of tea at Rs. 1-8-0 per lb. ... Rs. 03,316 0 0 

1,100 maunds of seeds at Ks. 20 per inaund, 

(given gi'atis to plantei-s) ... ... „ 23,980 0 0 


Total, Rs, 

300,000, at lUipecs 3 per 100 (giveirgratis 
to planters) 

Total, Rs. ... 
Expenditure, Rs. 


87.206 0 0 

„ 69,000 0 0 
1.56,296 0 0 
37,000 0 0 


Balance, Rs. . . . 


09.20() 0 0 


Tlie officers of the (>)tton-pr(Klucing Districts wore directed 
to put all the interior liiu's »)f ooininunicatiou into thorough 
repair, and to improve them, where necessary, so ns to facilitate, 
ill the highest possible degree, the exportation of the next season’s 
cotton crop; and in ca.sos where new lines of eominnnication 
witli the great outlets from thes<j Provinces are neeiled, to 
construct them without delay, .so that they sliall lie in good 
condition as soon as the export of next year’s season shall 
commence. No census of the population was taken. 

Foreatf^. ~\\\ the* Saugor and Nerbudda t(‘rritf>ries Teak 
trees had been indiscriininalcly fe31e<l, for every landholder 
iiad been declared free to cut whatev(*r woiaJ he [)lease<l. 
In the Muiidhi, Seonot*, Saugor, Nursingpon*, and Baitool 
Di.stricts, som (5 of the fonsts had been reserv(id as fjovern- 
meiit property, and in these there still remaine«l fine tree-s. 
It happened tliat an extraordinary demand for timber for Rail- 
way Sle(‘pors and buildings arose, and in the tracts given up 
to tin; public reckless waste was being committed. It was 
therefore determined to provide for the prevention of further 
wa.ste, and for the introduction of a system of good economical 
forest management. A special establishment for the conserva- 
tion of the forests was agrcerl upon, the whole saye.r revenue to bo 
placed at the disposal of the Superintendent. A duty was 
imposed upon sleepers of four anuds each, so that each tree 
was charged alM>ut Rs. 2-8. Tlie t<ital quantity of prepared 
timber new and old was 1,79.012. The amount expended was 
Rs. 1,21.734. 

A Company was formed to work the rich and ex- 
tensive Coal and Iron mines in tlui Valley of the Nerbudda. 
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iV. W. Provinces — The Famine. 


Tlie plan was sanctioned by the Secretary of State. Tlie 
tract to be worked lies between the Nerbudda river and the 
Gondwaiia Hills. The total area is about 300 square miles. 
During' the year the property of the Goveiiiment in the works 
established at Deechowroe and Riimgurh, in the Kiimaon Hills, 
was transferred to the trustees of a Company, known by the name 
of Me.ssrs. Drummond and Co., at a valuation. 

Vaccinaiion. — In Gurhwal and Kdiilcuiid only one death 
occurred from smallpo.x. Six V'accinators had luien employed 
at Kh. 10 ^)er mensem each. In Rohilcuud the numlx*rs vaccinat- 
c'd this season were, owing to the famine, smaller than usual, viz., 
in all, 28,151. Of this number 1(),34() were successtul, 6,350 iin- 
ftiuecessful ; 2,101 doubtful ; in 2,955, residt unkmiwu. In tin- 
hills there were vaccinated 11,121 ; of whom 9,801 were success- 
ful ; 567 uiLsuccessful ; 4(il <loubtful ; in 292 result unknown : 
imiking a grand t(vtal of 39,272 vaccinated ; giving an averag(! 
of iipward.s of 250 operations })er mensem by each vaccinator, 
which is iH'arly as much as t>ue man can accom}dish properly. 
From the Hill Depot w'cre distributed 7,794 crusts, 1,568 points, 
and 191 gla.sses, a con.sidi‘ndile increase on fcwmer years. 

HoKplfdL'i and Dtufnaftiaras, — Th(‘ Agra M('dical School was 
most po})ular. N(‘W I)i^pensaries w<‘re I'stablished during tin* 
year at Huvda, Bunsee, and Umpooree 

The Fitmlnf . — By the latter (uid of October it \vase\idenl 
that the ]u*ople in the Meenit Divi.sion wa^-e threatened 
■with al)sohite .starvntijm, and tliat tlncse in parts of the Ko- 
liilcund and Agra Ihvisions wen^ in litth* better plight. Si.\ 
lakhs were therefore placed at the <li.sposal of tin* hstd Govern- 
ment to ntford relief V^'l^ou.s public road.s were s(‘t on foot to 
provide labor for the sutfeniig population. A Central C'>m- 
inittee was opeiusl at Agra for their relief, and np to 31st of 
July 1860 the suh.seriptions amounted to lis. 7,09,323. Rs, 
2,87,000 were assigned for donations of grain and advances for 
farming stock and plough cattle, 61,2J),923 people were employ- 
ed oil canals and roads, at an expt'uditure of Rs. 6,15,989. A 
Isilance of Bs. 3,85,286 remained with the Committee. The 
statistics of relief, v'tc. are seen in the following table : — 
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The Fatninea of 1860-Gl and 1S37-‘}S. 


During thu mouths of scarcity the importation of grain to the 
(listresseti districts was enormous. At the end of March Colonel 
Jiaird Smith informed the Central Committee at Agra that up- 
wards of three millions of maunds had passed from the Eastwanl 
alone, and the Grand Trunk Koad was still covered with grain 
carts. A most beneficial result attended the operations of 
the Ganges Canal. The Superintendent-General of Irrigation 
calculated that 42,40,548 maunds, or 16,‘JG,2l,92() seers, or 
d39,243,8401bs. of grain were thrown into the market, irres- 
pective of the sugar and cotton crop, through the agency of 
this canal. Colonel Turnbull remarks, — “ The effect of throwing 
the above quantity of grain into the market during such a cala- 
mitous season as the present, will be fully appreciated when it 
is remembered that each pound will amply feed one man, orper- 
liaps one woman and one child daily. Thus the abovu? quanti- 
ty of food, which could not otherwise have been produced this 
year, will have saved 33,92,43,840 men for one day, or 404,718 
men, 404,718 women, and 404,718 children for a whole year ; 
it will have produced fodder sufficient to keep from starvation 
tlio cattle of the districts through which the canal has piissed ; it 
will have caused a circulation of coin to the amount of not less 
than 120 lakhs of Rupees, .£1,200,000 sterling ; it will probably 
have saved the Government from making remissions of land 
rcV(Uiue to the amount of 18 or 20 lakhs of Rupees at the very 
least ; and it cannot fail to produce a very groat impression on 
the minds of the people who will thus have been saved from 
starvation and misery, and to make them happy and contented, 
instead of being mi.scrable and driven to commit crime, as they 
otherwise would have been. But besides these beneficial results 
of the Ganges Canal, the means afforded to the community ol 
transporting grain from the Lower Provinces ha.s been very much 
acknowledge(i, and taken advantage of.” 

In 1837-38, when a famine occurred equal at least in 
intensity to that of 1800-01, the.se mitigating influences were not 
operative. The Ganges Canal existed only in embryo, not an 
acre of the large surface of 000 .stpiare miles, which, during the 
year 1800-01, was fertilized by its waters, could have produced 
a dozen blades of crop. During 1860-01, there were no grave 
riots, no t\\traordinary number of highway robberies, no plun- 
dering of grain .stores, no increase in crimes of violence. The 
whole Province of Rohilcund was disorganized in 1837-38 by 
these crimes, and as many as 1,100 people were under trial 
in on.‘ district at one time. In 1800-01, not an extra policeman 
Was mitertained, and property was little les.s secure than in 
.sca'' 0 !;s of pro.sperity. 
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BOMBAY PUBLIC WORKS. 

1858 - 59 . 

Bmnhay Records', No. LXIII. 

Colonel Walter Scott, Chief Engineer, submitH the annual 
Reports of the several Executive Engineers to the Governor in 
Council. He notice.s the progre.ss of the principal works. 

D/<arwar.— Tlie construction of the military roails, connecting 
the Dharwar districts with the Goa and Cauara frontiers, pro- 
ceeded satisfactorily. The sum expended (Rs. 800 a mile) was 
well laid out, but it does not include the cost of the material 
used in the timber cross-drains, which was cut from the Go- 
vernment jungles. The Governor in Council remarks on a 
<*oniplaint by Captain Playfair. The subject of the obstruction 
ottered by the higher cjvste.s of natives to Dhers and otln^r low 
ca.stes using the public tanks, can only be elfectnally met by 
permitting no encroachments upon prescriptive rights cn* usages 
on either side. If a tank has really beem public in the people's 
sense of the term, not incurs, it should remain so. If other- 
wise, it ought to continue appropriated to the use of those 
for whom it was constructed. 

Iklijamt and KolAqwce . — ^The Governor in Council remarks 
that the proposal to have a fixed tariff or nerrick for labour can- 
not, as observed by Colonel Scott, b(.‘ entertain(‘d. The instance.s 
•pioted by Captain Dickinson as precedents for the adoption of 
such a course, arc by no means parallel. Tluise observations 
are not, however, intended to previmt tin; several departments 
from fixing, in communication with each other for tlu! puiiiose 
of avoiding competition and interference with each others’ opera- 
tions, the rates of labour which they will pay. 

Houthern C'oncun.— The Gov(;rnor in Council remarks that the 
report of tlic late Mr. Armitstead opens up the important (jues- 
tion of the suitablene.ss of the Port of Waghotun — oni; de.serving 
•ff separate consideration, for upon a right decision of it ileiiends 
the success or otherwise of the line of communication to the 
di.stricts north and east of Belgauni, which has Ixicn thrown open 
vid the Phonda Ghaut. 

Sattara . — While fully concurring in the necessit} for improv- 
ing the road between Sattara and Kolapoor as early as practica- 
ble, the immediate commencement of the work, as recommended 
by Major North, seems out of the question in the opinion of 
Colonel Scott. The results effected by Captain Kcnnctiy, which 
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r.xn',i]hnj Vt'lthr If orl.<i 


ili<‘ Hi. living n\ lor wIicoIim] trallio two of 
ro;uls, (Ik- oik- to tho J^>rt of Mluir and the othor to that of 
( '}ii|ilooii, .-in- hotli rn-ditalile and satisfactory. The portion of 
ro.-id from lli'* toot of the* Koomhimili Ghaut to Chiploon on 
the latter of tl)0'''(' llni-s, will hava- tin* early consideration of Go- 
\ erilllieut. 

Sliold f)o(n' - ~\'hr principal work evecuti'd in this district wa-j 
(lie Sliolaj>ooi .-iml Hyderabad road, as far as d andoolwai'ri, 
wliich was opeiiod <iut to Iratlic and coinpleled, witli tin- eK(-ep- 
tiMii of portion <4 the (-uihini^ d’he GoM-rnor in Goiiinnl coiisi- 
dei . (lie ac(-oiint L;i\en h\ tin- K\ecutiv e Kiioiin-er of the irrio.i- 
(loniil work" 111 111 ■; ehariM-, nK»s( nnsatistactoiw . 'Jdn- di-.Mrahlem-.ss 
ot coiitiiiuiiej, to e\p(‘nd lari^e suimn in niainlainino tanks winch 
appear to he m* iinK-iniinerative, is de.ser\in;; of iminediatc (-on- 
siderat ion 

l^aoini Disfiiri ^ 'Tlie principal w'mk in this district wastin' 
I'epaii's (o mails h ni;i\ he o\ ontii.-dly toiiml neei-s.sar^ (o uio- 
t.d the whole oi :he l‘oon.i aiid N.-issick mad ; hut to inet.il the 
1‘ooiia and Sholap'<oi load as tar as tin |■>heelna, a,s i eeoinnu'iidi'd 
1)\ (he 1 lie Ks'-ciitixe Ihiuiin-t-i , Ln-iitenaiit Golonel (Jraliani. 
Noeiiis ((lllte unneces-al \ , as (In- lo-nl |s supeisedi-d hy the Ihilh 

w.iy 

d/Z/on- -d'he Go\tinoi in t 'oiiiicii remarks ( hat as t In- fi aiid" 
and niisniaua^eiiieiit eomneted witli (In- const met n ui of the iip- 
per-stoiK'd haiiack.sfoi IvirojM-ati.s at liidoie to w Inch the ( 'hiel 
I'aioiiieer alludes. h;is he, n s( par.iteh (■•msideied, it i-, iiinieci-s- 
saiv here to .nl\eii i.i i! Go\einmeni ;ne, how e \ <-1 f,, 

lea II I that t In- ( 'lii'-l I'iliullieei has he. n ah|e (o put upon an ade- 
(|ua(e tootine the e^tahlls)lnlenl of th-- I'Ae.-ulne Kiimneer ot 
ihis eluirj^e. whn-h se. nis to li.i-.e heeii in an lliellieielit slate, 
ow nio to the su hl--n .leni la.l in.nle up ui tin- Ihihlie Who ks 1 )c- 
parlinelit of this lhesidein*\ hv therialislei to it of I he .stat ioiis 
of Mhow. Indole Ae trom tin- ( ho .-i min-iit <if Indi;i. 

Sur>if dii'l ilii'iirli I he onl\ portion ol this report r.-ijUiriiiL; 
notice Is that lel.itin-^ to tin- eiunddmu "tat.- of the .Surat C'asfh- 
walls Should IvaiisDiii s p.-iteut pro. .-s^ tor silieif\ mil; "tone he 
loiliid foaiisw.-i Its pr.iinise, it imulit ad\ .■nit.‘i',,U'ousi \ he ajiplied 
to th.' j)revention ol tin' liirllier disinte^^i.n mn of the Sural ( as- 
tle walls 

A hiih Jdho ! ■ .,/ /), . s / -'riie works in pioeres. wen- tnain- 
1\ for luih: . pii'-pos, a> were als,), thou<,di on a lai\u r 
scale, the w.uks.it N imseeiahad and Ne»unueh. din* Go\(-rnor 
m i’ouncil directs that Ijeutt'uant Maunsell s report .should he 
ti.insferrt'.l to tin- Kinanci.d Ik-partun-nt. w itli the \ i.'W of hav- 
in ',4 a >upplv .»f copper com ut i** Mount Ah.»o, if p.Ksihl.-, 
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Tin* in tho <*<»pj)('r mrrnncy is S(‘vnroly t'nit i'\ov\- 

\n Ill'll', ami lli<‘ L^cinaal ratr at whicli it can Iti' procured appeals 
ti> la' only lo annas lor the Knpei'. nr hj pi'r e(ait. di.seoimf 
Tli(‘ expi'nditnre on Pnlilic Works m lionihav and Sind in iNoM- 
VI will he fonnd at pa^i' t-li; of Volume IV. of the “ Annals” 

MADIIAS CIVIL l)lSl‘KN's\i:iKS 

IS.VI 

.l/r/d;'Os' Ahro.v/s. O A.V17//. 

1nis Ih'poi't, hiriiished h\ I )r ( leo Prai sc, 1 he Piiiieip.il In 
"peetor (J('neral on f!th Xo\cmhcr LSht), is linallv ie\ iowimI |)\ 

I e)\ 01 nnii'iit on (iih \o\enih('i I.StJl 

The n'tnnis show that the niimher «»j jiatii'iits Ireati'd was 

12,227 in ('Xei'ss ()| that of the pn'ecdinL,C'<‘<’ii’- ( )f t lo' I w enl \ - 
ti\e 1 ti.sjieiisarie,', in wliK'li there was an iiierease, Tiiplu'.'ini' is 
the most eonspieiious, the nninher wdio ha<l tlo'ie obtained Medi- 
cal aid and adv lei' heini; ahovi' one-t bird moie t han t hat tn'al 
<'d dnrinn LSoS, and ol tho.se, about lo.OOO w'eri' Mahoniedaiis 

Mahoinedaiis. Iii-paln'iits. Oiil-patn'iils To1:d. 

Males . 211- Ill.l!l| 

Keliiales IM PIV) 

:k>d 11,1.11 !1')‘I!I 

The appaieiit niiw illiie.;ness mi the pait ol the Wi.dtliiei 
' l.issi's ot the native eoniiniinil \ iii the j'lesideiK \ d'own to ic 
roL;ni/.(' the I'l.'lilOs ol the Public 1 li.st ll Ut lolls esi ;d .1 1 di ed lol the 
leliel ol then indiu<nl eoiintiw men, di<l not escape t he not k •• ol 
Coveinnieiit (io\ ei nmeiil savs the pro;;ie->]\<' ineie;ise limn 
veai (o\eai in 1 he ijiiml.er oj apj.lieanls foi i.'lief is a eh ai indi- 
cation ol the h]_L;h e.stimation in winch tlir-se ehaiitiew out inue 
to he lu'ld by tin* Natives ei'iierallv, and of the decline of fhen 
former prejudice a^^nnn.st the Kuropean mode of tieatment , Me- 
dic'al and Sur^deal The total expemliture on tin' Itispeiisaries was 
Ks !).S.0 o 4 and the average cost per patient six annas 'I'he 
Cost of Kuropean meilieim*". instrument.'', «\e. is not inelmled. 

(ii itrriil Ifiisjiiliil ^ — 1 tH.h Kuro[)ean patients wei. 

‘J. r> 
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treated, of wliom 37 died, 560 patients were treated in the Me^ 
dical, and 506 in the Surgical, Wards. The mortality on the 
whole, includin;^ Medical and Surgical ca.ses, was 3'47 per cent. 
A large proportion of sick are received at very advanced stages 
of disease, and when in a hopeless condition, so that the mortali- 
ty cannot la; considered very high. 

Ijjwr — 1 1-1 patients were treated during the 

year ; 57 were di.scharged, 25 died, and 59 were remaining at the 
end of the year. The mortality was high, but amongst a 
ehiss of pi^rsons snff(;ring from such an intractable disiaise as Le- 
(jrosy, often in the last stage on iulmission, it must necessarily 
!)(' so. 

I^ativa [)i fh'Hinry. — Tin' admi.''sions during the past year were 
higher than m any year sub.seijuent to 1852, but the deaths were 
ftjwer than tiie average Thc're uere very te-w admissions 
from (dioh'i'a, but the majority of deatlis as usual resulted from 
biarrhu'a, Atrophx, ami old age. 

The III ((it was overcrowded throughout the year, 

liiit tortunately no epidemic appeareil amongst the inmates*, 
'I’ln' avenige .strength tor the year\sas 92 There were 121 ad- 
mi.ssions into Hospital and 3t) deaths TJu* mortality amongst 
Idiots is considerably higher than that (»f Insane Patients 
treated in tlie Lunatic Ay\lum The Ifoase of fmliisfrg inid 
Lungii.r Klmnn in Tn iiUnt m' {\vo incorpm'ated and under the 
supi rintendeuci' of the (Commissioner of Polict' (lovernmont 
contributes lOO Rs monthly to the .supfiort of the combim'd In- 
stitutions. which atlonl relief to destitute and friendless Maho- 
medan.s who are jirevonted liy ag(*, disease or intlrmity, from 
earning tlnur own livelihood At the date of tin* Annual Re- 
port for lS5!b there were 17 inmate.s, and about 200 paupers re- 
ceiving out -door relief A .second Dre.sser was appointed to 
this charity 

Male A figlu m - -\'\w health of the inmates during the pa.st 
year \va.s remarkahiy good The average strength was 251, and 
of the daily sick was less than 3 per cent. 

FemaU ABylum—The average strength of inmates of this 
Institution was 215. and of the daily sick 6 per cent. Skin 
diseases wore more prcv.ilent than usual, and chicken-pox affect- 
ed .some 12 of the girls 
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Lunaiic Asjilinn . — At thi* end oi the year ISnS then' nnnain- 
51 patients in the Asylum, thirty-three cases were ad- 
mitted, and many applications from the Mofussil were re- 
fused, for want of accommodation). The mortality was 
slij^ht, only 4 deaths having occurred. Four [mtients were dis- 
charged cured, 5 invalided to Europe. 5 to the car(‘ of their 
friends, being improved by their residence in tiu‘ Asylum, and 
sixteen were transferred. 

Kije lufirmari /. — There wjis an increase in the number of In- 
Patients and a sliglit decrease amongst the Out-Patiomts during 
the year. 

In the Lyl)Uf4ii Hospital there was a dt^crea.s(> of 1 IS in tlo'. 
number of confinements as compared with the pnwmms vi'ar. 


THE (CALCUTTA COURT OF SMALL (b\i:SES. 
iHbo-()i. 

The aggregate number of cases mstituteol during the year \va^ 
•11,777, the averagt^ number daily being 125. The amount carri- 
»*d to the credit of Oov<‘rnment on account of Fe(*s, Ac , wa.'^ Rs. 
I ,J19,1 G5-1 l-S, while the total expense ol the establishment was 
Kupeos 100,782-8-11, leaving a balance of Uo.’s Hs 52,28:1-2-!) 
in favor of Oovernment Although the Tiumber of (xa.ses insti- 
tuted in the past official year was less Iw 510 than that insti- 
tuted in the previous year, the amount litigated exe<M‘dc(l hy 
Rupees 45,936 that of the previous year, and the m-t amount 
credited to Government is the largest sinec' tin* estahiish- 
rnent of the Court. Of the* 31,777 ra.s(*s instituted, 31,0!)!- were 
set down for hearing, of which 17,247 were actually tried, I3,04H 
having been decided in favor of plaintifls, and 4,199 having been' 
either dismissed or non-snitod . 10, 1-04 were eompromised before 
being called on for hearing, 3, IKl were struck oH’ for non-ap- 
pearance of the parties, and 179 remained undecided on the 30tli 
April 1861. The Court wai 
The Lieutenant Governor 
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1859-60. 


( Eugliuh 

iNuinberof canes instituted, < Native 

( Total ... 

Amount litigated, ... { 

[Comuiisiiion and Fees paid into Court on institu-| 
tion of .Suits, ... I 

{ Net mriotmt of Coin- i 
iniMHion and Fees ere f 
ditwl to ( luvomineiit f 
on suits, ) 

Ditto on DistresscH for ) 
Kent. . 

AlUoUIlt Cl edited to (Jo- 1 
verniai nt on account 
of lines, \ 

AliiinuiL credited to -• Ditto oil .icniuiltof un- j 
cluinuMl 111' sues be- 
longinj' to Suitoi s .uid 
Ijaiidloids, 

Ditto on account of «.iv- . 
ings from salaries, f 
sale of oM Furniture, 
K's'onls, Ac , 

Net U'tfil .iiuount ere- 1 
dited to (ioverninent [ 
i 111 tbe (.^h Aaounts, ) 
Amount jiaid in*-<» Court under decn 


(JuvernuR'iit, 




'Amount paid out of (,’ourtoii account of dirrces. 
iNuridier of days on which the Court w.isnpeii. 


6452 
25835 
82287 
935003 0 9 

133317 7 6 
12S992 15 3 

1 18*2 12 0 
191 12 U 

U67 12 U) 

1 

8 15 (I* 

132MI 3 7^ 

216926 14 10| 
216302 0 2 I 
249 


Average number of t’iwes instituttsi tUily, 

1*29*6 

Cases under Hupces 10 

1 7032 

.. 20 

611.8 

50 

4869 

M M . 

20 h'' 

.. „ .. 200 

120.1 

,, M .. 300 

18.1 

, .. .. 400 

2.5 7 

u „ .. 500 

23.5 

Nuudwrid Summ«»ns«*s isHuc«l. 

4 *28 7 7 

,, Het’i'nii .Sunoiii'iises. 

757 

Sulnsrn.Mi, 

25414 

„ Atfaciimeiits. 

378 

„ Wilts of K\t-i ittsui. 

8203 

- ,, IVnich Wairmts, ’ 

•25 

' „ t'opies of Judgimuts. 

34H 

„ Commitinfnt.s, . i 

666 

Wai rants to »ue .md defend, hhsl, 

5088 

j.ludgmcnta for riainlitrs, j 

136r.7 

; Judgments for 

1617 

Nonsuits, ...” - ... 

•27‘2i 

IStruck vnt Aud<x>tni»roinised, , 

14088 

!l’ndedded. - ... ...i 

'Amfuntof ludf costs retununl in easM co||i{>n>-! 

156 

1 

17889 5 3 


1860-61. 1 


6524 

25253 

81777 

978939 4 lOl 
139247 12 6; 


136073 3 9 


1.5*29 8 0, 


125 0 (il 

j 

i 

1431 14 3| 


t5 1 8 


139165 11 S 

220051 n 4 
2188*21 13 11 
253 
125*6 
16695 
5791 
.5019 
2100 
ni4 
510 
296 
252 

4 * 2 . 3.51 ; 

834 ! 

24733 ' 

45.5 
8088 
18 
431 
509 

ms 

13048 

1726 

344.*! 

13847 

179 

18P18 3 9 
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madras public works. 

1860 - 61 . 

M(jdnt^ Records, Xo^LXXr. 

This Administration Report is submitted by Lioiitonaut Co- 
lonel Horsley, Chief Engineer. 

The total sum at the disposal of the Government for Public 
Works, in/^ludinff estabUnkmcnt computed at 17 lakhs, was 65 
lakhs. The actual expenditure was Its. 42,04', 988 against Rs. 
48,91,059 the previous year. 


Districts. 


Slxj)euditure 


New 

Work.s. 

Repairs. 

'J'utd. 

Ganjaiu 


53,461 

!)2,1-12 

Vizagapatam ... 

21), 859 

26,517 

■17,376 

Upper Godavery 

77.970 


77,976 

Godavery 

1,03,129 

2,13,237 

3,10.366; 

Kistna 

1,:W,29I 

1,15,118 

2,54,4091 

Ncllore 

1,23,3.)0 

1.97,574 

3,20,930| 

Cuddapah 

63,159 

1,18,853 

1,82,012 

Hellary 

1.0.3,712 

1,27.967 

2,31,679 

Kuriiool 

:)!t,()77 

41,747 

80,82'1 

.Madras 

63.049 

1,70.573 

2,39,622 

North Arcot ... 

40,172 

! 1,21,201 

1,6I,.376 

Suutli Arcot ... 

41,851- 

1 1 , 08 ,«:jo 

1,50,481 

ranjore 

28.1-91 

1 2,5!»,H.5fi 

2,88,3-17 

Tricl duopoly ... 

! •") 1,-570 

' 1,1 8, .388 

1,72,958 

|. Madura ... ...' 

28,862* 50,652 

79,51+ 

Tinnevelly ... ...* 

2,088 

73,225 

75,313 

Coimbatore ... ...' 

52,564 

92,717 

1,15,281 

.Salem ... ...' 

80,211 

1.07,128 

1,87,339 

i North (ainar.a 

41,478 

8CH3 

1,25,891 

‘South Canara 

13,261 

23,413 

36,674 

Malalxir 

1,-31,439 

30,02(1 

1,61,465 

(Presidency 

3.0,250; 7+ ,033 

4,15,883 

1 Municipal ConHaissioners 


24,397 

21,397 

1 Bangalore 

1,68,2721 15,14.5 

1,83,4171 

Wellington 

1,46,666 

6.647 

1,53,313 

Total ... ^ ... 

t 

1 

19,43,467 

22,61,521 

12 ,0+,9«8| 
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The expenditure is thus divided. 


Irrigation ... 
Communications 
Buildings ... 

Municipal Commissioners 

Total 


New Works. 

Repairs. 

Re. 

Rs. 

... 3,!»8,940 

11,26,242 

... 6,35,104 

8,93,148 

... 9,09,423 

2,17,734 


24,397 

... 19,43.467 

22,61,521 


The sum expended on account of Permanent Establishments 
and Continjroncips, amounted to Rupees 16,55,670, or Rupees 
20,095 less than it was in ISoB-OO, and it frf)m this amount there 
be deducted, in accordance with the views of Government, com- 
municateil in paragraph 5 of their Proceedings, dated 12th Janu- 
ary 1860, No. 91, tin* pay of the cla.s.ses noted below the 
proportion of the remaining sum, Kupee.s 15,08,135, to the ex- 
penditure on works will be nearly 36 per cent. 

Covenauled Probationore from England ... R-'J- 10,281 

Mechanical Engineers ... ... >. 41,154 

Freight and landing charges ... ... » 23,877 

Conservancy and Channel Establishments „ 72,223 

Rs. 1,47,536 

Traffic.— liho registers of traffic kent at the head locks of the 
three main canals in the Godavery District show a very great 
increase in the value of goods passing through them during the 
pafct year, compared with that of tlio preceding year, as will be 
seen from the following Statement 
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Proupf^riftf of tie Godainy District. 

regards Salt and niiseollancons produce. In 1859-60 the amount 
of toll collected was Hnpoes 31,795-13-0, whilst during the past 


your it was Kupcos 

111 1859-60 ... ... l,l7,t’U 

In 18(!0-(il ... ... l,59,^.<)If 

42, 74.8 

III ... ... R'.. 7.8,114 

In 1800-(il ... ... „ l',<>l-‘f 


At the Paumheu passage there was also an increase in tin? 
number and tonnage of the vessels pa.ssing throiigli it, and the 
Tcvenue derived from Pilotage, Ac., was Rupees 3,300 in excess 
of the sura realized during the preceding year. In the Goda- 
very district the exports by sea were the higlicst'yet known, 
having reached the sum of Rupees 50,28,23.5, while the Imports 
were Rupees 6,41 ,500. By land the exports amounted to Rupees 
6,70,274, and the Imports to R.s. 691. The activity on the Canals 
was very great, 'fh rough the Dowlaishwaram, Bobberlunka and 
Vizaishwarara Locks in the Godavery ( ’anal of l)oats in 1853-5 1 
the number pas.sing was 99.5, and in tlie past year it reached 
7,400 or 3,234 more than in 1859-60, showing most remarkahly 
the value set iipon cheap locomotion. The rainfall wjvs 40 inchc';, 
and the supply of watm* in tin* river during the hot weather was 
larger than in 1859-60, on the 10th May I86(),'t]ie di.scharge 
was 2,30,000 cubic yards pr'r hour, or 30,000 cubic yards more 
than on the same date of the previous y(*ar. 'Hie increa.sing 
prosperity of the District is most vividly markt*d in every way. 
The Laud Revenue reached neaiiy 31 lakhs of R.s. being an 
increase of 7i lakhs over the previous year, though it should be 
remarked, that out of this revenue, about 5 lakhs are due to the 
addition of live Tahnis of the ohl Masnlipatam District, and the 
present state of the District com|)ared with its condition previ- 
ous to the execution of the improvements may he briefly sum- 
moii up as follows : — 1st. — ^The Kevemie has been doubled, 2nd. 
— The Goods traffic increased thirty-fold, 3rd. — Tlie Passenger 
traffic increased seven-fold, and 4th.—The Export traffic increas- 
ed twelve-fold. 

Colonel Horsley asks to be allowed to discontinue the 
snbfliission of this Report as it is in many instances a need- 
less repetition of facts detailed in the Administration Report 
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usually submitted on the 15th June of each year for transmission 
to the Government of India. In reviewing this Report on 24th 
December 1861 the Madras Government says -The Govern* 
iiicnt of India have lately granted 1,50,000 Rupees for Cotton 
Roads, which will only ser\'e for the crop of this year, but twice 
that sum was available last year and would liave facilitated the 
export of its crop. The Government trust that the repeated orders 
lately issued will have a salutary effect. Colonel Horsley jnust 
strictly require his subordinates to give him timely intimation 
of balances likely to be available for transfer to other Districts. 
The Madras Government agree.s to dispense with this general 
Annual Report for the future if there is a little improvement in 
the preparation of the Administration and Progress Reports. 
On a former occasion the Government declined to dispense with 
the Annual Report because the Administration Report being 
n(^cossarily brief, various particulars required for the information 
of the Local Government could not be given in it. Hereafter, 
when the ChiiT Engineer is also Secretary to Government, an 
Annual Report (besides the Admini.stration Report) is all that 
uil! be required for the use of the Home aiithorities and can be 
])repared in the Government Office, Ih'partment Public Works, 
from District Reports and Returns. 


REPORT ON THE GENERAL CONDITION 
AND PROSPECTS OF A.IMERE AND MHAIRWAUA, 

18(10. 


A. W. P lUan'ih XXXIV. 

Tfiis report is suhniitted to (he North- Wc'stern Government, 
through Major Eden, the Officiating Commissioner, hy Major li. 
P. Lloyd, the Deputy Commissioner, it shows tlio results of a 
lengthened tour of inspection through all parts of Ajmere and 
MliainN’ara. 

Clinidk, CropH and Tevurfs . — The uncertainty of rain in the 
districts is proverbial. The Vmrst of the monsoon on 29th July 
1859 caused a very heavy and prohmged fall, amounting, at 
Aim^e, to 108 inches in hours. The tanks were evory- 
wheie filled to overflowing, and some damage was sustained. 
The Anna Saugor Lake at Ajmere rose to a height only attained 
2C 
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during the unprecedented flood of the previous year. A table 
shews tlie average fall of rain to have risen from 3'7 inches only 
in Ajmere in 1855 to 35*6 in 1859. It affords proof of the great 
utility of the reservoirs which have been constructed by Govern- 
ment, in retaining in the districts a large portion of the annual 
fall, which would otherwise escape to the ocean. Water is now to 
be found in Mhairwara within a few feet of the surface in high 
ground, where formerly it was wholly unattainable ; and wells 
are now sunk with ease and success in places where, but a few 
ytjars ago, all etfoi'ts to attain a supply of water would have 
proved vain. The submersion of assessed lands caused loss to 
the cultivators. Although the Khureef sowings partially suffered 
from excessive moisture, the Rubbee was generally abundant. 
The Putwarees’ papers were so defective that in 1857, a scheme 
of grouping the Putwarees on the ” Hulkabundce system,” was 
<lrawn up, but little reform was effected. Believing not only that the 
emendation of the Register of proprietary rights, as a matter of 
record, is re(piired, but that in many instances an early re-distri- 
bution of the juinina, in accordance with the now existing state 
of things, is urgently called for, in order to apportion the rental of 
individual proprietors to the altered condition of their holdings, 
Captain Lloyd drew up a set of niles to enable the Putwarees to 
prc'parc a luiw record and register of fields. 

The amount of proHp(‘rity caused by the late Colonel Dixon’s 
udministmtiou may In* seen from the following instance. Tlie Aj- 
nuTc villag(‘ of Neearun in pergunnah Uajgurh, was fonnerly a 
small hamlet, which, with difiiculty, paid Ks. 600 per annum to 
(lovernineut, its lands being altogether de]X‘ndont on the rains, 
(.’oloiu'l Dixon cimstruotcd a noble masonry Bund, at an outlay of 
Rs. 32,000 across the l>(*d of a small river, (the Dliye) forming an 
extensive laki', by which a wiile extent of unproiluctivc land was 
brought und(*r the plough ; and gradually under hi.s fostering 
care, a Hcmiishing village has sprung up now containing 1,200 
inhabitants. Tlie revenue paid in 1843*44 was only Rs. 643, it 
i.s now R.S. 7(K)0. 

Emlxinkmtats.—Ow these the prosperity of the district de- 
pends. The repairs executed amounted to Ks. 12,998 last season 
ami those of 1860-61 will amount to Rs. 3,677 from villages, and 
Rs. 10,884 from tlie '• Tulao Fund’’ for 81 tanks. The embank- 
ments were constructed by the late Colonel Dixon, entirely 
tlirough tlie agency of natives. The Tch-seeldars su^rintended 
all the works in progress in their respective jurisdictions, and 
similarly attended to all current repairs. Satisfactory pr^ess 
wa.H made during the past season in minor works of Irri^ion, 
such os the digging of wells, and throwing up small embank** 
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merits called “ Narees.” In almost every village there was some- 
thing of this nature, either in progress, or in contemplation. 

General Frospenty . — Having served from 1849 to 1858 as As- 
sistant under the late Colonel Dixon, Captain Lloyd compares their 
present state with his fomxer recollections, A very marked in- 
crease in the land under cultivation is apparent in the pergun- 
nahs of Ajmerc and Rajgurh in Ajmerc, and generally through- 
out Mhairwara. With some few exceptions the villages exhibit- 
ed symptoms of increasing population, in the appearance of new 
houses, and it was rare to hear of recent desertions. This im- 
proved state of affairs is generally attributed to the construction 
of reservoirs. A village provided with a good tank will certainly 
liirive under ordinary circumstances. This is strongly exein- 
plifiod ill villages inhabited by Goojurs, who fonnoriy ])ickod 
up a procarioiLs subsistence, by grazing cattle, depending upon 
the seasons for forage, nud for the supply of pulse grown 
ill the rains, for themselves and families. Speaking of one of 
those village.s in pcrgimnah Kajgurh, a Piitail one day ob- 
served to Captain Lloyd, that the men of Hrigch(‘eHwas, who 
ill old days had not a kuinmul (coar.se Idanket) to cover iiem, 
could now afford to dims in broad cloth. In Mhairwara, 
in the pergunnah of Doawur, the great iiuToase of cultivation 
within the last ten yi'ars is very .striking Lands once coven'd 
witii briars and low jungle, presented this year sheets of luxu- 
riant cultivation. Indeeil, the whole valley of Beawur, which 
folly years ago is well known to have Ix-en a wild and alinoKt 
uninhabited jungle, was fa.st September covorfsl with inagniticent 
crops up to the very basis of the adjacent hills Nothing can 
more plainly bespeak the great social change which has been 
wrought ill the inhahitants of Mhairwara than the ihisi^rted and 
ruined state of their old villages. These were formerly invaria- 
bly' perched n|v>n the hills, in almo.st inaccessible places, for the 
.sake of sab'ty from the attacks both of their fellow-men and of 
wild beasts, and most of them were protected by Koin(‘ sort of 
rude fortiticatious. The adoption, however, of habits of industry 
and agriculture lia.s raiwlc the retention of such dwellings alike 
unrieces.sary and inconvenient, ami hence new hamlet.s are (‘V<‘ry- 
yvliere springing up in the valleys, while the old habiUtions on 
the heights arc fa.st falling to decay. A stranger indeed can 
with difficulty comprohcml the change which has taken plnce, 
but to hear an old Putail in Todmirli descrilK? his recollec- 
tions of the state of that pergunnmi in his youth, and, at the 
same time to look upon the rich valleys and abundant cropa 
which now everywhere meet the eye, could not fail to excite trie 
admiration and wonder of any man. Industry and peace have 
2C2 
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taken tlte place of rapine and plunder; rising villages and rich 
cultivation have sprung up in room of dense jungles ; and this 
within the space of forty years, and chiefly through the instru- 
mentality of one man ! Truly it is a triumph of which the Go- 
vernment may well be proud, and which will preserve Colonel 
Dixon’s memory for centuries to come among the Mhairs, The 
Mhairs arc most industrious and for the last h^w years the price 
of the opium alone, produced in the Todgurh iXirgunnah, has 
more than covered the total amount of the Government demand 
Tlie opium bears a high character as to quality, and is sold at 
Paleo or Nyanuggur for the Bombay market. The cultivation 
of the poppy is extending rapidly. 

Rent Free Lands . — In the early days of our management of 
the Mhairwara tracts, small grants of rent-free land were made 
by Colonel Hall, the first Superintendent, and by the late Co- 
lonel Dixon, to the Putails, or heads of villages, as an induce- 
ment to them to bring lands into cultivation. These' grants umi- 
ally consisted of less than four beegahs (nearly two acres) each, 
and at the .settleim'Ut the} wen; confirme<l to the respective 
holdup I'or life. The elders prayed Ca})tain Lloyd for their resto- 
ration, n(d on account of the as.sessnient levii'd upon them, but 
l)(‘cau.se tln^ po.ssession of a hit of ri'iit-free laml confers dignity 
and status upon the Putail. The total rent-free holdings are 
only lu'egahs 7 biswahs. 

The Mai>a' hac yi(‘hls Bs. 1,100 per annum. It is a a)urc«' 
of much annoyance. It is a tax upon harter. Half a pice or 
about M pi(' IS tak«'n per Kupee, on the v'alue of all goods bought 
and sold. It is taken on grain, cloth, opium, produce of all sorts, 
gi'ocerie.s and cattle. C!ows are the only e.xeeption. It interferes 
with every transaction of life, ami furthm- lU'cessitates the main- 
tenance of l.‘J3 Bhulloin'as, or Agents, all with Government 
.seals. This tax is confined 'o Mhairwai a. having long ago been 
abolisheil in Ajmere. Captain Llovtl pniys for its alK>lition. 

Captain Lloyd rt'cords the following incident. “ A rumour had 
gone abnvul, that the portions of the district appertaining to 
Meywar and Marwar were alH)Ut to he restored to the manage- 
ment of the respective Durhai-s. This was brought to my noiic(‘ 
by a numlaT of the Putails and Ehlers of the Todgurh and 
Saroth pergumiahs, who waited U|>nn me one evening in a body, 
to ask if the report was true. Tlnw stated, that the British 
were the first nation to whom they hiul submitted ; that they 
had bei'u happy aiul comfortable umler their Government, to 
which they would adhere under any and all circumstances, but 
that it would he im|>t»ssil)le for tlmm to submit to the change of 
rule which they had heard wiis impending. My iissuraiices, that 
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IV) such measure was in contemplation, were received with evi- 
dently genuine satisfaction. There is little room to doubt that 
any such change would be followed by an immediate return to 
tlieir old predatory habits.” 

The Secretary to Government generally approves of Major 
Lloyd’s acts, and agrees to his rec4)nmiondatious. 


» 

REPORT ON A SPECIES OF PALSY IN ALLAHABAD. 
iV. W. P. Records, iVo. XXXIV. 

N the cold season of 185(1-57 Mr. Court, the Collector of Al- 
lahabad, when in pergunnah Barrah on the right hank of the 
Jumna, was struck by the number of lame persons that he met 
in all directiyii.s. On empiiry he found in village after village 
that there wc're several cripph's in each. He was also informeil 
that the disejiso was of ri'cent origin, and that it was attributed 
by some of tin' people to their living on bread inade from Kos- 
saree dal, and by others of them to the unhealthy (pialities of the 
uind and water of the pergunnah. 

Hakkaii. 

7’//^’ />/ SCO .-VC. —Ml, Court aeeompanifd Dr. James Irving to Bar- 
lah for the |)urpo.s(‘ of emjuiry into the nature and hi^torv of the 
malady and this Report is the result. Of (jJ.l-OO persims in tim 
pergunnah in the month of January 1857, then* were in (he 
pergunnali 2,028 persons afflieted with Paralysis, or I in 81JI0 
of the population as it stood in 1858 or 81!) p(*r cent. The dis- 
ease is found in Banda and elsewliere. The eH’ect of it is thus d<*s- 
cribed. Mon who had g»)ne to bed (piite well, had awoke in the 
morning feeling their legs stiff and their loins W'(‘ak, and from 
that time they had never regaine<l tlie use of their limbs. At 
first the lainene.ss was triHing, and amounted <udy to unsteadi- 
ness of gait and slight stiffness, chiefly of the kn(3es. After a 
time the muscles of tiie thiglis commenced to ache ainlfeel weak, 
and also tiie loins ; in no ctiso, how(*vcr, did those* examined ad-* 
mit that they had tlien, or ever, had severe pain either in their 
limbs or loins. They all ascribed their disability to their feed- 
ing principally on Kessaree dal, but they also seemed to imagine 
that in order to pr<xiuce the disease, there must Ik; another cir- 
cum.stance snperaddo<J, viz , the deleterious <piality of the water 
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(luring the rain«. So far as could be gathered, it was not from 
drinking the water that they fancied they took harm, but from 
getting wet by it. More than one dwelt on the circumstance of 
his having been exposed to rain, either while ploughing, or while 
tending sheep, and others spoke of having been working in 
j heels just before they became lame. 

Causes . — The district is, in part, a vast swamp. The village 
of Biirrah stands high, and in the rains, so far as the eye can 
reach, nothing is visible but one vast sheet of water. The soil 
is clayey and the water holds in solution so large ^ quantity of 
saline matter, that it would prove very deleterious to any animal 
habitually drinking it. The people are poor, and the land tax 
high. The form of Palsy is ascribed by the natives themselves 
to their making large use of a particular kind of grain which 
they call Kessareo dal. It is the Lathyrus Saiivus of English 
botanists. It is not unlike gi'ain, and is common cnoiigh all over 
the country, being often sown along with wheat or barley, and 
cut green for cattle. In Barrah the Kessareo dal ys ground and 
made into bread. It is .sometimes mixed with some other grain, 
as barley, but is generally taken alone, the people in fact not 
being able to afford any thing else. It is the cheapest food 
procurable in Barrah, and forms the chief support of the inhabi- 
tants from March till October. On the 7th Felniiary, in tho 
bazaar of Barrah, wheat sold at the rate of fourtetm si*er.s |)(‘r 
rupee, while Kos.surt'r dal wa.s at the rate of twenty-two. It 
grow.s without any labour or trouble, and on damp, swanij)\ 
ground that will bear no other crop.s. The land is ne*rely 
plougheil once, and tliesced throwm in, or the plant sous its own 
seed, which germinates freely next year, witliont any attention 
or labour being required. The same plant prodioM'd similar 
results in Sind, according to Dr. K. \V. Kirk in his “ Medica) 
Topi^graphy of Sindh.” Colonel Sleeman slat<‘.s, that in part of 
tho Saugor Territorie.s in and two .sm‘c<'etling years, tlie 

wheat crop failed from variou.s reasons, ant! during those threo 
years the Ke.s.saree remained uninjured, and throve with great 
luxuriance. In consequence it formed the f»nly foo<l of the |>eo- 
plo during the three years of famine. In hS.S I. tiny reaped a 
rich crop of it from the blighted wdiwit fichls, and subsisted upon 
its grain during that and the following years, giving the stalk.s 
and loaves only to their cattle. In 11^88 the .sad effects of tliis 
IkhI began to manifi*at them,selve8. The younger part of the 
|H^pulation of thi.s and tho surrounding villages, from the age of 
thirty downwanls, l)ogan to be deprived of the nse of their limbs 
below the w‘aist by paralytic strokes ; in all crises sudden, but 
some mnre .severe than others. Dr. Tliomas Thomson, of the Cal- 
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ciitta Botanic Gardens, states that he had met with examples of 
paralysis produced by the use of Lathyrm Sativus in Thibet, as 
he has noted in his 'fravels in the Himalayahs. Similar effects 
iiavc been observed in Europe, to follow the eating of other kinds 
of grain produced by tho same great natural order of plants, the 
Fabiaceae. Thus Doctor Taylor alludes to Lathyrus Cicera, and 
Ervum Ervilia (bitter vetch), as occasionally rendering bread 
poisonous. In some parts of the Continent, a bread is made 
from the Hour of the Lathyrus, which is so injurious in its effects, 
that the use of it has frequently caused its prohibition by law. 

Treatment. — Dr. Irving says some eight cases were un- 
der observation at tho Dispensary ; six after staying a month, 
went away, as they did not like the blisters, and other moans of 
cure employed. “ I tried in some of them, stryclinine ; in others, 
blisters frequently repeated ; in others, tonics. To all I gave 
generous diet. Two seemed to be somewhat benefited, and 
could walk better ; but in the others, there was no perceptible 
improvement. The natives of Barrah do not anpear to have any 
kind of treatment except rubbing the affected limbs with vari- 
ous liniments, one of which is composed of oil, the juice of garlic 
and opium. They also fancy that eating pigeon’s fiesh is of use. 
But what is most remarkable is, that they are fully persuaded 
that eating Kessarce dal causes Palsy, and that it is an incura- 
ble disease ; yet, notwithstanding, they continue to live on this 
grain, as their fathers and grandfathers did before them." Dr. 
Irvim^ submitted specimens of all the* grains found in the bazaar 
to Dr. T, Thomson who reported. “ The different grains sent, 
seem all good, and there is no doubt, I believe, that the Lathy- 
rus is the cause uf disease.” 

Remedy.— Dr. Irving would induce the people of this and of 
other perguiuiahs, in which the disease prevails, to abandon the 
cultivation of Kessarce dal, and to substitute some other giain. 
The drainage of the country also would be an immense boon, 
and would render the land available for many crops, which it 
cannot now bear. He recommends the establishment of a Branch 
di-spensary. 

Khyraourh. 

Dr. Irving found a similar state of things in Khyragurh on 
which he writes a separate Report. Of a population of 70,800 
there were 889 or 1*25 per cent, paralytic. A peculiarity of the 
disease is, that it affects men more commonly than women. The 
disease prevails also in Mirzapore and Patna. The sepoy port of 
the Army which accompanied General Elphinstone on the first 
expedition to Cabul, suffered much in consequence of eating 
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Kes.sarc ‘0 dal. They well knew the deleterious effects of it.s con- 
stant ns(; ; ])ut as they were often reduced to a pound of attah 
JUS their daily ration, they were very glad to make up the defi- 
ciency with the dal ; Kessaree dal is found in Bengal, but is not 
employed iw food to the almost total exclusion of all other grains, 
as in Barrah and Khyragurh. It seems to be very generally 
(iaten by way of a change, as in the Punjab. Dr. Irving sup- 
poses that the di.sease in the horse known in Bengal, and other 
parts of India, which affects the spine in the loins, and appears 
to b(^ of a paralytic nature, is produced by the horse feeding on 
grain largely adultcraterl with Kessjire<; (hd. 

The Government of the North Western Provinces thanks Dr. 
Irving for his “ interesting rc'ports,” and directs that they be pub- 
lishi*d in the hope that they will attract the attenti(ui of other 
Mislical Officers, and lead to investigations Ixfing und(‘rtakon in 
other parts of the eoiintry. A})parently th(5 Palsy, which the use 
of the Kessaree dal as food sup«*rinduces, is praetically incura- 
ble, and the only means can ho heneficially used, must he of a, 
preventive character; that is to say, sueli means as will impro\e 
the eondilion and (‘ircumstancf's of the pcDph*, wliose pov(‘itv 
drive's tliem to sU])port life by tin* u.se* ot tins cheap, but most 
elelcteriotis vet( h ll may be liopcd that the revision of settle- 
ments in Khyramnli atid Hai r.ali, and tin- large reduction of the 
Government (h'liiaml wlm-li it will in\u]\e. wdl e-outiihule to this 
eh'hired end. 


KllKI.A'f 
bSoT TO iHtiO 

Lur>.ia IhconU, Ao KXXIV 

'fnis lleporl on the affairs of K!u*!at frnrn hS-W to 18()() i> 
elraNMi up by Major ll. W . H Groem, Political Agent at tlieCourt 
of H, II tlu' Kbaii, and sent t»> Brigadier GeiuT.d Jtilm .laee)b, 

B., political Siipe'iinteiidont ami G<unmaiulant un the Fron- 
tier. 

Politic al Afkaius. 

In Di'ComlK'r iSoti Major Green joinetl at Gundava the Court of 
the late Khan. Mt*er Nusseer Khan. In January 18o7. having 
l)eoii ap|H)intetl Assistant Adjutant General to the Cavalry Divi- 
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sion of tlie Persian Expeditionary Force, ho left His Highness’ 
Court and proceeded to Persia. For the .short time ho Wivs with 
His Highness, he formed a very favorable opinion of His High- 
ness personal character, hut not of his advisers ; one being a 
merchant, by name Faiz Ahmed ; the other a bunninh, named 
(Jungaram : the former, His Highness, .soon after his departure, 
dismissed. During Major Green’s absence in Per.sia, Nusseor 
Khan died on his road up to Klielat from Gundava, and it was 
l^iven out, from the effects of the disease he was known to be 
suffering, from .stone in tlui blailder. On the <leath of Nu.s.soor 
Khan being made known, the (chiefs of Beloochistan assembled 
at Khelat. Three persons appear to have been brought forth as 
claimants to the throne — Azim Khan, brother of Mehrab Khan ; 
Azim Khan, his son, and nephew of Mehrab Khan ; and the 
present Khodadad Khan, half-brother of Nusseer Khan, and sou 
of Mehrab Klian. The tirst'-nKUitioned is an old man, perfectly 
<!<'( repid, and. worn out from dissipation ; his son was considi'red 
• lilt of tlu^ din'et line ; th(‘ choic«^ thiTid’ore tidl on Khodadad 
Khan, on who.se head tin* turban of s»>vereignty wus hound hy 
Taj Mahomed, (dii<T of Jala, wan. Thus this youth, then about 
sixteen years of age, was taken direct from strict domestic seclu- 
sion, and plaet'd to rule ov(‘r as turbulent a set of Barons as 
could he found in our own country in tin* days of the Plantage- 
llet'^ A Sft of mc'M called Khanza<las, oi household slaves, hohl 
the eontideutiid offices round the Khan’s person, d'lu' follow- 
ing iinlivnlnals accordingly a.''suiin‘d the offices round tlu’ Khan 
on his asi;(Mnling tlifi throjK* : — Darogah Goo! Mahonie(l ; his sons, 
Moola Mahonu'd and Atta Mahomed ; Shaga.ss<'e Wulh'c Ma- 
homed ; his brothers, Taj MahoiiUMl and Goolani Jan Cbdool 
Czzeez, Nad) of Mnstoo'ng and seviTul others of iid’erior noto. 
A liunuiah named (Jungaram li»*!d nominally the office' ot 
li(’ad Moonshee*, wliile a crowd ol hi.'' s<uis ami nejihews held 
the eetHces of Treasurer, inferior Moonsljees, «'te. Itarogah Gool 
Malmmed was the f)l(b-.st of all tlie.se p.-rsons, be'ing aged 
seventv-tive years. He ami (Jungaram managed beforehaml 
that the young Khan should fall into tlieir hamis and ho 
ruled by them. Tin? first thing to In* dom? was to sow distrust 
hetweon the Khan and his Chiofs, wdio w<*re (‘n(;«amp<Ml outsido 
the walls of the City. When the Darogah Gool Mahomed con- 
.sidered that every thing was ready lor a eooy# In* sudd(Mi- 
ly at day-hreak, on the morning of the I7tli Mmvli I8.>7. sent 
the Khan’s Artillery, ami a bo«ly of some BIO Kegnlar In- 
fantry in the pay of tin* late Khan, out of the Fort, and 
eanstnl them immediately to open fire on the camp of the Chiefs. 
The Chiefs wore totally iinpiepaied, and were driven from tin* 
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valley with Iors. On the side of the Khan, a Chief of some 
note, named Morad Khan Moosane, was killed. Those who 
happened at the time to bo on the side of the Khan, felt them- 
selves bound to remain ; so thus father and son became opposed 
to each other ; and the Darogah had repeated the very same act 
which he had performed upwards of forty years liefore, in the 
days of Mehrab Khan. The young Khan was informed that 
these men were plotting to dethrone him. The Chiefs, en- 
raged at their treatment, as-semblod with their retainers at 
Sorab, about 40 miles south of Khelat, to the number of five 
or six thousand men, but not finding provisions there, they re- 
turned to Khozdar, one of the Khan’s granaries, where they 
levied taxes, on the bunuiahs and shop-keepers. They were 
here also joined by Azad Khan of Kharran, 

At this crisis, Liout. Macauley of the Sind Irregular Horse was 
despatched witli twelve troopers by Major Merewether to Khelat. 
There ho remained a few days when it was arranged that the 
Khan should accompany him on his return to Gundava, and that 
the whole of the Chiefs of Beloocliistan. should also proceed there. 
Affairs were in this stage, when Major Green joined His High- 
ness at Gunduva in Noveml>er l8o7. The outraged Chiefs point- 
oil out that none of tlunr lives would he safe, nor could the 
country ever he (piiet, if the young Khan wore to retain about 
liis person such advisers ns Gool Mniiomed and Gungarain. On 
one occasion wlien the l>arogal> w;us told by Li«‘utenant Macau- 
l(\y that his only wi.sh was to assist in establishing good order in 
the coiintry, his reply was that, considering the state of India, 
the British Government woidd Ix’ better employed in looking 
after tluur own country ami putting it in onler. Major 
Green’s chief object w'as to bring about an intiuview between 
General Jacob and tin' Khan, hut Gmigaram «>hstnicted him. 
The tirst int<‘rview hetwein the Khan, tin' General and Mr. 
Frere, Commissioner in Siml, tfM)k ]»lace at Shah poor, when 
no Imsine.ss was transacted with t)>e Khan. The Khan and 
his C'hiefs were a.ssoiiihled and spoken to by the General and 
Mr. Frere on two occusi«»n.s. 'fhe Khan then appointed 
Sliaga.ss('o Wullee Mahomed, the most fit person, as Wuzeer. 
But on the Klmu’.s return Gungaram asserted his old influence 
over him, till Major Green insistoil on his removal from tlie Khan’s 
service. Major Green then made several attempts to unite the 
Khan and its Chiefs ; but, althougli iu Major Green’s presence a 
formal reunion had taken place, still there was no sincerity on 
either side. 

News niTivcd that the Provinces of Kedj and Pnnjgoor 
hud thrown olT their allegiauco to the Khan, and elected Azad 
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Klian the Oliicf of Kharran : there were also rumoura of 
certain preparations on the pai't of the Jam of Beyla, But 
now letters begin to pass between the Khan and the Daro- 
gali Gool Maliomcd, and it was doubtful if it would bo safe for 
Major Green to accompany the Khan from Gundava to Khelat 
However he preceded the Khan to Khelat. On reaching An- 
gera, situated at the top of the Moola Pass, he received in- 
tclligenoo from Khozdar of the arrival, in Beloochistan, of 
Kutteh Khan Ahmedzic, brother of the late Shall Newaz Khan, 
who now appeared as a pretender to the throne of Khelat This 
man’s brother, Shah Newaz Khan, was placed by the British on 
the throne of Khelat after the death of Mehrab, and was after- 
wards expelled by the Brahooes and the son of the late reigning 
Prince elected in his stead. Since the expulsion and death of his 
brother, Futteh Khan had lived at Larkhanah with his mother, 
who is in receipt of a small pension from t)ic British Govern- 
ment. He now proceeded from Larkhanah, accompanied hy a 
few horsemen, to the Jam of Beylah, and from thcuco was sent 
to Azad Khan, Chief of Kharran. But Major Green, taking in- 
to consideration the state of India, and believing that at that 
time a rebellion on our border would be fomented in every way 
by tlie Atfglians and Persians, and that it would in all probability 
lead to most serious results along and within our Frontier Pro- 
\lnco.s, and knowing alst) how destitute Sind and the wholo 
Frontier were of troops, determined to make every possihlo 
ertbrt to support the present Khan, lie induced the outraged 
eJiiefs not only to oppose the present Khan, but to support him, 
The Chiefs of Beloochistan marched to Punjgoor ; Futteh Khan 
and Azad Khan tied to Candahar ; the Khan’s Provinces in 
Mekran were regained ; and Azim Khan and Ksa Khan Gilitkeo, 
the rebel Chiefs, brought prisoners to Khelat. 

Darogah Gool Mahomed still continued to exercise an evil inHu- 
euce on the young Khan. He hwl poisoned his predecessor, Nus- 
s<?er Khan, and hati obtained access to the present Khan, then in 
confinement in the harem, where he made both the present Khan, 
and his mother, Beebce Cudjoo, a woman of low birtli and in- 
famous character, swear on the Koran, that, in case of the death 
of Nusseer Khan, whom they proposed to destroy, and the pre- 
sent youth being placed upon the throne, the I){u*oguh should 
be appointed Wuzeer, and, in fact, be virtually Kban of Klielat. 
There can be no reasonable doubt that the Darogah Gool Ma- 
homed caused the death of Lieutenant Loveday, the former Po- 
litical Agent. 

About this time matters were further complicated by the 
jurrival of an Envoy from Candahar, said to liave been sent 
21>li 
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by Dofit Mahomod Khan, to inform His Higliness the Khan 
that Aznd Klian was under tlie protection of the Ameer of 
Afghanistan, and that any violence offered to him would 
meet with the scveie displeasure ot Dost Mahomed Khan. 
Silently Major Green defeated all the attempts of the Darogah 
to oppose him, to influence the Khan and sow dissension between 
both and the Chiefs. This was the state of affairs when Major 
Green received information of* the arrival of his brother. Major 
Malcolm Green, from Hindostan, with a sipiadron of Sind Irvo- 
g\ilar Horse. The detachment arrived at Khelat on the 1st Au- 
gust, much to the delight of tin.* poor, the merchants, and lovers 
of peace ; but to the disgust of the evil-minded. 

On the retuni of the Chiefs of Beloochistan Major Green 
complimented them on their fidelity to the Khan, and, before 
him, presented the principal Chiefs with slight presents, to show 
his appreciation of their service : this took place with the sanc- 
tion, and in pn seiu'c* of the Khan. The Chiefs behaved very well, 
they thanked Major Green for what ho was trying to do for them ; 
and repeatedly told him that his presence alone hud saved the 
country from the wihlest anarchy, and prevented its falling into 
the hands of the Affghans. Affairs being, at least for a time, 
satisfactorily settled in Mekran, Major Green strongly advised 
His Highness to make ])reparations to proceed against tire Mur- 
ree tribe situated in the hills to tin* north-east of (Jntchee, w^ho 
had thrown off tlu'ir allegiance to him ; who had for the last 
year closed the Bolan Pass, plundering tin* caffilas proci'eding by 
that route ; and who were setting all authority at (h'fiance. Thus* 
too wouKl all his Chiefs and elans Im* collecU'd around him. 

Geocjuaphy, Thihes, Government, History, &(•. 

Bountlary of Khvlut . — The Khan’s dominions are bounded 
on the north l»y the Affghan Province, Sharawuk, and the 
desert of Sristan ; to the wt*st the same desert, and the Persian 
Proviucei? of Mekran — aline drawn from Nooskee, a town in the 
north-west corner of the Province of J^arawaiu down southward 
through Punjgoor, Keilge, to the sea, would define, the present 
western boumlary. In the days of the great ISusseer Khan 
(1783) the country, jus far west jus Bumpoor, owed allegiance 
and paid revenue to the Khan of Khelat, hut these have gradu- 
ally fallen away, until the Povinces of Punjgoor and Kedge 
acknowledge but a feeble allegiance ; and an attempt this year 
was mj^o by a jpartisan of Persia, Azad Khan of Kharran, to 
detach them entirely from the Khan. The Persian forces du- 
ring the last war advanced near to Punjgoor and Kedge, Sihh, 
Jalk, and Bumpoor, and all the Provinces west of Shiraz, are 
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Rtill in their possession, and acknowledge allegiance to the Shall 
of Persia. 'I'he eastern boundaries are the Murree and Boogtee 
Hills and Sind. To the south is the sea. 

Tnbes , — ^There are no written records in the country, and 
the only information to bo gained is from confused traaitions. 
All the tribes claim to be of Arab origin. Most of the Belooch, 
and many of the Brahooe Kurds are of Arabic origin, and 
came into the country considerably later than others. 'I’he 
Gitchees of Punjgoor are said to be of Rajpoot origin, and 
certainly, in appearance, they materially differ from many of the 
others. Placing the number of tribes and their divisions at 
three hundred and eighty, or four hundred, is pretty near the 
mark ; some of these may only consist of twenty people, but 
their Chiefs are a.s proud, and indignant at any slight, iis if they 
were followed by twenty thousand men. 

Beloochistan Proper, or, as the Brahooes call it, the Kohistan,i8 
divided into two distinct Provinces — to the north Sarawan, to the 
south Jalawan. The whole of tlie tribes are divided between these 
two Provinces, those of Sarawan ranging themselves under the ban- 
ner of the Chief of that Province, and those of Jalawan in a like 
manner under that of the Chief of Jalawan. The Ruisanee tribe 
always furnish the Chad, or Rais, of this Province ; the Zehreothut 
of Jalawan. The Chief of Sarawan, on all state occasions, takes 
the right of His Highne.s.s the Khan, and the Chief of each clan 
take his place according to the position his tribe holds amongst 
the family of tribes of Sarawan, all on the right. They are so 
jealous of their position iu this respect, tiiat one Chief sitting 
above another, freijncntly lea<ls to bloodshed in presence of the 
Khan himself. 'J'he Chief of Jalawan takes the lel’t, and hi» 
clans are arraiigeil in due order ; each of these Chiefs haa hi» 
standard, kettle-drums, and minstrels or bards. The standard of 
•Sarawan is red — that of Jalawan yellow ; in camp they are 
planted in front of the Chief s tent — on the march they aro 
carried liefore him. When either of these Cliiels is by himself, 
the nagam, or kettle-drum, is beaten at stated tim(*H during the 
day; but when they accompany the Khan, tlie drums of His 
Highnc8.s are alone allowed to he struck. The tribes of Sarawan 
generally hold a higher social position than those of Jalawan, 
notwithstanding that the latter are nearer the British frontier. 
Many are traders, particularly the men of the Mamosbie tribe, 
and horse dealers, proceeding to all parts of India, Bombay, 
Madras, and Calcutta. The members of these Sarawan tribe* 
arc also individually better clothed and armed than those of 
Jalawan, and contain more mounted men. There is a saying 
in the country, that Sarawan is the Khan’s sword, Jalawan his 
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gun ; the formci* priding themselves as swordsmen, the latter 
as good shots. Sarawau is rich in produce of every sort. 
Wheat, bai'ley, and delicious fruit of every description abounds, 
and it altogetlier forms a strange contrast to its sister Province 
of Jalawan. The present Chief of Sarawan and the principal 
Noble of Beloochietan is Moola Mahomed, a young man of 
excellent address and manners ; he is not on good terms with 
the present Khan. 

The Province of Jab man, the southern Province of Beloo* 
chistan, is inhabitetl by clans who difter much from the 
above in their manners and habits. They are dispersed 
amongst the mountain ranges of tin* Provinces, living under 
camel-hair tents and in caves, their principal employment being 
to tend the innumerable flocks of sheep who graze on the hill- 
side ; they are generally very poor, and ignorant to a degree 
hardly to be b 'lieved ; they know little of the value of money — 
in fact refuse to accept it, and will exchange a goat for a yard 
of the most common cloth. Tlie present Chief of Jalawan is Taj 
Mahomed, whose mannei’s and general bearing are character- 
istic of the tribes of which he is (’hief. Although rougli ami 
plain-spoken, i have put much faith in his word, and have had 
no reason to regret it. 

To the soutli of the Province of Jalawan comes the small one 
of Beyla or Sas, governed by the Jam. This Chief has for many 
years been trying to throw otf his alh'giance to the Khan of 
Khelat. 

The Military Force of Bcloochistan entirely depends on the 
collections of the tribes, Sarawau and Jalawan are sub-divided 
amongst the innumerable Chiefs and the chins into small estates, 
each Chief holding his estates free of tax, on condition of fur- 
nishing a ccrUin (piota of men for military service when callc<l 
upon by the Khan. If the Khan and the cause be popular, 
there is little diftieulty in collecting the quotjus, or even double 
the actual number bound to servo ; Imt if the Khan or cause he 
unpopular, it is with the greatest ilitticulty a man can be obtain- 
ed. When the British entered KJielat territory, and Mehrab 
Khan called his tribes and Chiefs around him, but few obeyed 
the dill. The British force advanced unopposed to the walls of 
Khelat, and at the time of the assault, there were not five hun- 
dred fighting* men in the City. It is seldom an attempt is made 
to collect ml the clans of the country, the expense to the Khan 
being very great, he having to feed each man as long as they 
may he collected, as also to make presents. Blood feuds of long 
standing exist. During the reign of the great Nusseer Khan, 
who was most popular and Ubcral, the Prince was able to assom- 
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ble forty or fifty thousand men, but of late years twelve thousand 
was a fair estimate, perhaps too large, if any thing. Their arms 
jure matchlock, sword, and shield, and the troops are m. stly in- 
fantry. The Sarawan tribes might muster eight hundred horse- 
men, and the Belooch of Cutchee, Riuds, Muzzees, Doombkees, 
i&c., one thousand more ; in the plains they would bo contempti- 
ble foes, ius a good regiment of horse niiglit ride through an army 
i)f tliem, but in their hills and pjusses they would be tonnidable ; 
they are generally excellent shots, and pride tiicmselves on being 
mountaineers. 

Mannev8 and CuMoms. — The most remarkable trait among 
tho.se wild tribes is their hospitality, and, as amongst the Arabs, 
a guest is held Siicred. Major Green says. — “ In their manners I 
liave found the lower classes simple, respectful, and cheerful 
fond of joking, <&c., and in manner very different from the inso- 
lent swagger of the Atfghan. The Chiefs are generally woll- 
luaunered and polit(*, although proud, iudependent, and plain- 
spoken, jealous of each other, and all, high and low, creiiulous 
and superstitious. All arc most tolerant with regard to religion, 
in fact are careless in its observance. 'I'lie women of the coun- 
try also h(dd a much higher position than 1 have over olmorved 
in any Muhomedan country. ' Hlavcry is very common in Be- 
loochistan, and there are few familio.s of any pretension to res- 
p('ctability who do not possess a certain number of slaves, male 
and female. Many are brought yearly from Muscat, others from 
parts (d Mekran ; and some few high-priced female slaves are 
l»roiight from Atfghanistan : they all ap]H‘ar to be well cared for, 
iiappy, and contented. 

lievenue. — The only revenue <Jerived hy the Khan is from cer- 
tain towns and villages in Brjloochistan and (!uteh Oundava, 
s\U‘h ciK Mustoong, Khelut, Gundava, <fee. The duties on tratleand 
i uthlas form anotlier source of revenue ; a certain amount is also 
yearly due from the Provinces of Punjgoor and Kedge ; but this 
iH merely nominal. A goisl deal of the land revenue is paid in 
grain, the land belonging to the Khan in the Province of Sarawan 
IS generally farmed to some hunniah at Khelat, Major Green 
does not estimate the whole revenue accruing to the Khan at more 
than three lakhs. 

limlth and Climate. — Mr. H. Wakefield, Assistant Surgeon 
in the oi*«l Kcgimcnt of Sind irregular Horse, reports that the 
average daily number of patients in the Hf|uaflron was three. 
There w'ere five or six patients daily, from among the people of 
Khelat during three months, but this is no criterion. The town is 
situated on a .slojie of a hill to the west of the valley. Like most 
native it is entirely devoid of all «lrainagc, the houses 
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cloKely pushed together, a small apace between each row fonning 
a confined and iU-ventilated lane, into which is thrown refuse. 
This is left to rot and so becomes a hot*bed for fever. The 
deaths from fever are numerous. Opthalraia is common. The 
air of Khelat is peculiarly dry and pure, owing to its great 
height above the level of the sea, nor is there any heat du- 
ring the hottest months that can be called oppressive ; through- 
out the summer there was invariably a gentle south-westerly 
breeze blowing, adding much to this delightful climate, which, I 
think, is similar in many respects to that of the most favored 
countries in Europe. Almost all the flowers and fruit trees that 
gi-ow in our European gardens are to be met with. Amongst the 
most prized are the vine, apricot, apple, and mulberry— the for- 
mer is indeed excellent. Tlie supply of water is both abundant 
and pure, it rises from a rock in the neigh hourliood, and is sufficient 
in quantity for the purposes of the cultivators; it is carried to the 
(3Xtreme end of the valley by an aqueduct. 

Political Affairs Continued. 

On 2()th March 18.59, Major Green resumes his naiTative of 
affairs. On 21st January, the Khan's troops to the number of 
4000 hors(3 and 4000 foot left Baugh for the fort and town of 
Kaliun, the Iiead-(|uartors of the Murree tribe, the fort he des- 
tr(»yed. The Lehree tribe of Brahooes secured one of the guns 
captured by tlie Murroes from a British iletachment in the disas- 
trous affair of Nuffoosk in the year 18:59. This gun, a tw'elve- 
jK)undcr brass howitzer, was despatched on a camel, under escort 
of a small body of Bclooch horse, to Jacobabad, wliere it arrived 
without accident. The Murree.s now assembled in force at 
Mamood, whither they were pursued and forced to surrender. 
Tliey professed their willingness to accede t^ any terms offer- 
ed to tliem, and to acknowledge the Khan as their lawful 
Prince, and also offered hostages for their future good conduct. 
The Mun-eo tribe had long been the terror of the plain, and, 
since the disaster which befell the detachment of Britisli troops 
under Major ('libboni in 18J9, had been looked upon as invin- 
cible. Few hud ever [lenetrateil into their mountain fastnesses; 
and the idea of attempting such a proceeding w^as looked upon 
as an aiit of madness. It was proved to the whole country 
how vulnerable they are, and that their most flifficult strongholds 
can 1)0 eutereil and destroyed without difficulty. The death 
of the late Genenil Jacob added much to the difficulties of the 
undertaking. For tifleeii years be had ruled these people ; his 
name only was known, fearetl, and resfxcted, such as no other 
ever has been, or ever will be. 
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On the 14th June 1860 Major Green continues his narrative 
for 1859-60. Towards the latter end of May, His Highness 
marched for the mountains, the heat in the Province of Cutchee 
having become extreme, daily avera^ng 120® in the shade. In the 
beginning of June His Highness arnved at the town of Mustung, 
the capital of the Province of Sarawan. The march up the Bolan 
was unattended with any event worth relating ; in fact, it is 
a mistake to imagine that this so-called Pass offers any diffi- 
culties either for traffic or the march of troops to or from India. 
The Kakurs who inhabit the mountains bordering the upper por- 
tion are a miserable race of petty thieves, utterly contemptible 
and by no means numerous; the lower part was formerly molest- 
ed by the Murrees, but since His Highness’ march through their 
country* and the subsequent arrangements which have been 
made, they have ceased to molest it. It bears no comparison with 
the Kyber Pass, which is most difficult, consisting of i-ugged and 
narrow defiles inhabited by the most desperate robbers in exis- 
tence, strong of frame, bold, and numerous. 

Having subdued the Murrees Major Grcbn urged on tho 
Khan the necessity of bringing his Provinces situated on his 
w'estern frontier in Mekran agaift under his control. Otherwise 
Persia would seize them and thus take up a position so near 
the British Frontier, that at some future period they might 
cause serious annoyance, besides being able to interrupt the cnmlla 
road running between Affghanistan and Kurr:ichcc. Moreover 
this part of Asia never having been visited by any European, 
Major Green wished to judge, not only of its resources, but of 
the possibility of a hostile advance from that side towards Beloo- 
chistan and the British Frontier. The Khan acquiesced and 
Major Green left nim at Mustung, and marched to tho Valley of 
Shawl, crossing the Daslet-i-be-doulut, and baiting at Quetta, 
the principal town of the valley. ITiis valley is remarkable for 
its strategical position with regard to India, it being so situated 
that it commands the high roads lea<ling from Central Asia in 
this direction to India. Of these roads there are two, ono 
direct vid the Bolan Pass to the Province of Cutch Qundava and 
Shikarpoor, and the other vid the table-land of Bcloochistan 
through Khelat and Khozdar to Kurraehcc. Its altitude, 5,800 
feet above the sea, renders its climate also most agreeable ; the 
valley is well watered and cultivated. During his absence from 
Mustung, an A%han V^ucel had arrived from Candahar, and 
had used every efltort in his pow^'r to dissuade the Khan from un- 
dertaking the expedition, the Affghans being most averse to seeing 
a strong and united Government formed under British influence 
above Ac Bolan Pass, and wishing the Belooch State to remain 
2 Ci 



the same feeble, disunited country that it had been for ages, and 
a prey to the first hostile comer. 

On 5th November Major Green left Khelat with the ob- 
ject of collecting a force at Khozdar the capital of Jalawan. 
The Shagassee WuUee Mahomed, who had been despatched 
to tlie Province of Cutchee for the purpose of assisting in 
collecting the Sarawan tribes, arrived with all the force that 
lie had been able to collect, about 1,000 horse and 2,000 
foot, in the middle of January. The Khan with about 1,000 
horse left Khozdar for Punjgoor on the 23rd January 1860. 
Major Green says — “ Our first march was to Nal, the head-quar- 
ters ot the Bezunjoo tribe ; from thence we occupied two days 
in crossing the plain of Grossia, a strip of country scantily 
supplied with water and totally dependent on min for cultiva- 
tion ; this plain or valley is mhalMt(*(l by the tribes of Saka 
and Sajadie. Of the origin, or from where these tribes originally 
came, I have been able to obtain no duo ; the only tradition 
they tliemsjlve.s have is, tiiat their ancestors were kings in some 
distant country. ’ I am myself inclined to believe that they are 
the descendants of the Scythians or Saka tribes, who either 
accompanied Ale.xander and ’settled in Mokran, or of those 
Scythians who, al>out the first century of the Christain era, dis- 
possessed the Greeks of the countries bordering on the Indus, 
and that in all probability tlie name of Greasia is a corruption of 
that ot Godrosia, the ancient n*une for Mekran. During our 
inarch we also passed several of those curious moiinrls so frequent- 
ly met with in Sind ami the Punjab, as also in parts of Central 
Asia.” Crossing a range of mountains they descended into the 
valley of Muska and halted at Gujgar on 7th March, as they 
heard from I^unjgoor that the whole of thf) Chiefs of that valley, 
as well as th^e of Kedge, had arrived in His Highness’ camp and 
tendered their submission to him. 

Mekran. 

'Vhe province Ls considered to commence at Nal and to 
extend westward to Bunpoor. It appears to consist of a 
succession of parallel mountain ranges, the strike of which 
is north-east and south-west, the end of each losing itself 
to the north in the desert of Seistan, and to the south 
on the sea-shore. The intervening valleys are sometimes 
watered by rivers, while others are totally dependent on rain for 
cultivation. The Valley of Gressia is entirely dependent on rain ; 
the next, that of Muska, has a river running down the centre ; 
while the next, that of Colwa, about sixty miles in length, is again 
dependent on rain. The richest of the.se valleys are these of 
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Punjgoor and Kedge, both well watered and cultivating wheat 
and barley ; that of Punjgoor is remarkable for its extraoixlinary 
number of date trees, the fruit of which is exchanged for 
^ain from Sharawak and Pesheen : these dates are probably the 
finest in the world, and are preserved in various ways. All these 
valleys are studded with small forts, and whenever tho Khan’s ser- 
vants have been sent to collect the revenue, the inhabitants have 
been in the habit of shutting themselves up in them, defying all 
comers : for this reason Major Green advised His Highness to 
destroy them all. The sea-port of Mekran is Gwadur, which at 
present is held by the Imaum of Muscat. There appears to be 
little export trade, which consists principally of wool and dates ; 
the imports are chiefly English piece goods and grain ; the former 
finds its way to Bunpoor, Kurnan, Kedge, and tho adjacent valleys. 

Tiibes . — The inhabitants of Mekran are Belooch and Brahooe 
tribes. The former about the twelfth century appear to have mi- 
grated from Syria under a Chief named Chakur, to have crossed 
the Euphrates near Bagdad, and tlicn wandered on until 
they arrived in Mekran. Many settled there. The others, 
still under the same leader, crossed tho table-land of Be- 
loochistan, which probably they found from its climate and 
barrenness uncongenial to their tastes and habits, and again 
halted in the plains of Cutclice. Heie again many settled. 
The remainder, still under the same Icjwler, ])roceeded to- 
wards Hindoostan, and appear to have found a final rest- 
ing place near Delhi, called by the Belooch of the pre- 
sent clay Sath Ghurree. Tho principal Braliooe (which expres- 
sion IS applied to all not Belooch) tribes an*, the Gitzkee, who 
claim a fcxjpoot origin. Having (piarrelled with their relations 
in Bajpootana, a large body about the fifteenth century 
under two leadei-s, named hVitteh Singh and Malta Singh, 
migrated from Kajpootana. Crossing the imlus and mountains of 
Beloochistan, they arrived at Kedge ; here they found the Belooch, 
with whom they had some desperate encounters, but eventually 
settled themselves in the country. They apjxjur to have soon 
after embraced the Mahoraedaii faith, and to have intermarried 
with the Belooch, but still those who have preserved a pure 
descent are easily distinguished by their fair complexion, de- 
licately cut fe^aturc.s, and erect carriage, as well as by their still 
retaining the Rajpoot fashion of tlressiiig tho hair, as descendanU 
of the proud family from whom they claim tln.*ir origin. There 
is also a tribe or sect called Dhie (both Strals) and Quintus 
Curtius mention a Scythian tribe callcil Dallas who surrendered 
to Alexander), who profess neither the Moslem nor Hindoo faith, 
but possess the most extraordinary rites and ceremonies, in 
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many respects resembling those of the Bacchanalian orgies of 
the Greeks. In support of the Belooch tradition, Major Green 
mentions that, when travelling on duty some few years ago in 
Syria, knowing the Belooch tradition of their ancestors having 
come from Syria, he made every enquiry, and found that at and 
around both Damascus and Aleppo there are located many 
tribes having the same name as those now to be found in Mekran 
and Cutoh uundava, and, further, when at Latakia, a tribe having 
the same ceremonies and customs as these Dhies was brought 
to his notice. It may, therefore, be supposed that this tnbo 
either accompanied tlie Belooch from Syria, or that they may 
b3 the descendants of the inhabitants found by Alexander in his 
passage through, or left by him and still retaining some of the 
ancient Greek customs. There is yet another race to be found, 
the produce of the Belooch and Gitzkee, with the slaves brought 
in great numbers from Muscat and Zanzibar. These are the 
Mekranees, of whom we hear so frequently in the Nizam’s do- 
minions, i\» well as in t!ie Provinces of Guzorat and Kattiawar, 
where they sell their services for a time. They are even here fa- 
mous for the tenacity with which they defend their forts. 

A ntiquities, <Scc. — Major Green and tlic Khan’s forces passed on 
their marches many ruins of old cities, canals, karezes, and con- 
trivances for retaining water for cultivation which shew that at 
some former period the country enjoyed a much higher degree 
of civilization than it does at pivsent. Near the fort of Givnjjuk 
there exist the ruins of a very extensive city, many miles in circum- 
ference, the dwelling-hou8C.s and enclosures of which must have 
been all built of stone. Hie climate of Mekran during the 
winter month is pleasant, but from April until September is 
deadly for European constitutions. 


PevaUtn dpy/rcssmn.— The Persians have now a force con- 
sisting of twelve thousand men and twelve guns under a 
Sortip stationed at Bunporc ; from this they have outposts at 
Jalk and Sibb, close to Punjgoor ; to the southward they have 
possessed themselves of the Kovinces of Gaih and Kusserkund, 
the latter a rich valley within forty miles of Kedge, and doubtless, 
unless the British Government turn their serious attention in 
this direction, they will gradually and silently creep on until at 
some future time, when circumstances may lead to a rupture 
with Persia, we shall hear of there being a Persian force within a 
few m^bes of Rurrachee and the head of the Gundava Pass. 

Politicixl Importance of On returning to Khelat 
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Major Green urged the Khan, who had thus received nearly 
the whole of the country of his fathers, to attend to 
its government. “ Tlie more” Major Green says.—'* I have 
studied the geograjphical position of this country, the more 
convinced I feel of the political as well as commercial neces- 
sity for the retention of British influence over it. The 
Affghans and Persians are fully aware of its importance, and a 
British Officer being placed here on the plateau of Central Asia, 
]m rendered Khelat the focus of Asiatic intrig\ie in this direc- 
tion, and many efforts have been made to destroy my influence, 
and create, in the minds of the neighboring countries, suspicion 
of my intentions. With regard to the Affghan nation, 1 cannot 
but consider that tlieir position and that of Beloochistan are 
identical with regard to British India, one country extending 
along its front, the other covering its left flank ; and that British 
support to both countries would bo of material assistance, should 
at any time a complication of European affairs lead a powerful 
enemy to make a hostile advance towai-ds our Indian Empire.” 

Commerce , — Of the two roads from Central Asia to British India 
that vid Khelat shews a saving of 12 days in time and Rs. 2 in cost 
compared with that in the Bolan. Tlie wool, the sole pro- 
duce of these mountains, amounts annually to an extent 
of from 8 to 10,000 maunds. The whole of the tribes of B<doo- 
clnstan form a society of wandering shepherds. Their sole riches 
are the produce of their flocks, from the milk of which they 
produce cheeses, almost their only sustenance, and the wool they 
exchange for grain, cloth, powder, <&c. During the winter months 
they migrate from the mountains of Beloocliistan to the plains of 
Cutchee, and when the intense heat of summer sets in in the latter, 
they return to the mountains. Their flocks are shorn twice a 
year — in May, when they ascend the mountains, and in October, 
when they return to the plains. During the shetiring seasons, 
the Khelat and Shikarpoor bunniahs go amongst the shepherds 
and exchange commodities for the wool, that of six sheep being 
valued at one rupee : this appears a fixed price. When, from 
want of rain, grain is scarce in the country, the hunniahs ad- 
vance it on the next season s shearing, and even advance ready 
money to the Chief : thus most are entirely in the hands of the 
bunniahs. Major Green says, if some respectable native agents 
of British firms were sent to this country during the shearing 
season, with capital to purchase wool from the shepherds, ana 
if they acted fairly towards them, giving good pricea for good 
clean wool and rejecting the bad, both quality and quantity 
would soon increase. Carriage is abundant and cheap, and the 
purchaser might send the produce direct to the sen-port. 
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MILITARY SANITARIA. 

Indian Records, Military Department, No. II. 

1861. 

A SECOND series of papers on the extent and nature of the 
Sanitary Establish menta for European troops in the Bengal, 
Madras and Bombay Presidencies is published by the Military 
Department in September 1861. An abstract of No. 1 will be 
found at page 371, Vol. V. of the “ Annals,” and we omit from 
the present analysis a repetition of any information which has 
alreaxiy been given. 

Amherst — At the mouth of the Salween or Moulmein river. 
It has the great advantage in its favor of a resident native po- 
pulation, from whom many articles of comfort, as vegetables, fish, 
and so on, could bo procured. 

Arracan Not -sufficient elevation. It extends north 

and south from about 16'’ to W 29' north latitude, within the 
British territory. Its extreme elevation within the above limit 
does not exceed 3,o()0 feet. The fall of rain at most parts of 
those hills, would not be less than 200 inches a year ; and at 
some periods of the year the climate is very unhealthy, that is, 
persons going into them arc liable to jungle fever. No part of 
these hills, therefore, m suited for a Sanitarium. 

Bandora or liasHeiii soon will be connected with Bombay 
by rail — a very good place. 

Banjhi — A 'I'able land above the Mote Jhuma Fall in the 
Sonthal Country. The ascent is very steep and water scarce. 

Beharee Nath . — A small sandstone hill, near Raneegunge, 
Latitude 23® 34', Longitude 87". Elevation above the sea is 
1,473, and above the plain 1,100 feet. It is slightly covered with 
bush jungle, bamboos, and grass ; but from its very limited sum- 
mit-area, it could never bo available as a Sanitarium for any 
large body of men. A few men from Raneegunge might, with 
advantage, be sent to its summit for change of air. Water is 
only found at the base of the hill. The difference of tempera- 
ture between the summit and base is 5®. From the peaked for- 
mation of the hill every wdnd that blows is felt on the sum- 
mit. 

Bunassir. — The elevation of this hill is about 5,200 feet. It 
contains an abundant supply of water, about 1,000 feet below the 
crest of the hill. The hill is composed of sandstone which makes 
excellent building material. Lime is abundant. The “ pinus 
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longifolia ’ grows to a great size, and covers both the crest and 
the northern slo^s of the hill. A mountain stream only divides 
it from Kussowlie ; and a branch road could be easily construct- 
ed from the Umballah and Kalka roads at Pinjore. It is situat- 
ed in Putteealla, and we should have to exchange other territory 
for it. 

j5urmore.— In the Kangra district on the northern face of the 
Chumba range, immediately above Dhurmsalla, is even more dry, 
and the temperature quite as elastic as Chini. 

Caranjali.—A. hill in the harbour of Bombay, which presents 
an elevation of 1,000 feet, and is to all appearances well calculat- 
ed for a Sanitarium. 

Chewa and Choonjur Ranges near Elevation 

6,000 feet. Water abundant from the Thibet road tunnel. Stone 
and lime are abundant. The hill belongs to Putteeala. 

Chihaldah . — The salubrity of these hills has long been boyond 
question. Chikuldah and Sconce do not, however, possess suffi- 
cient advantage in point of climate over Kamptee, to encourage 
any idea of forming either of them into a Sanitaiiura. 

Chini in KuTiawar.— Doctor A. Grant, Surgeon to His Ex- 
cellency the Marquis of Dalhousic, Governor General, who resid- 
ed here during the hot weather and rains of 1850 A. D. has 
described its climate and advantages. It is 1,500 or 2,000 feet 
above the bed of the Sutlej oii an open plateau, at an elevation 
of 9,096 feet above the level of the sea. Tlio olatoau is broad, 
accessible to breezes from every side, sprinkled with trees, and 
laid out in terraced cultivation, consisting for tho most part of 
wheat, barley, buckwheat and other cereals. 'I'ho surface is not 
irrigated. The climate allows of only one crop in the year, and 
the genial showers that fall, combined with the low temperature, 
are sufficient to mature the crops without artificial irrigation. Tho 
soil is light and porous, certainly not hard and clayey. The spot is 1 50 
miles from Simla and 200 miles from the plains. It lies amongst 
lofty hills, the slopes gradually ascending to the limits of perpe- 
tual snow, and in front across tho Sutlej are colossal raountams, 
precipitous, and clothed with everlasting snows. The presence 
of these fields of ice has a marked effect on tho climate, 'fho 
mean temperature during the hot weather and rains at Simla is 
68®, and at Chini during the same months the average did not 
exceed 55®. Violent storms are unusual. Tho winds would be 
naturally up and down the river Sutlej which would be N. R 
and S. W. The fall of rain may be computed at about 26 to 
30 inches a year. The climate of Chini has proved highly bene- 
ficial in all cases of intestinal ailment. Cases of dysentery and 
severe bowel complaint have yielded to the dry elastic climate 
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of the place, which has proved aa beneficial as a voyage to sea* 
Dr. Grant recommends Chini for all chronic and obstinate 
disease-s, especially for patients of scrofulous habit. The only ex- 
ceptions he makes, are for diseases of the heart or lungs, when 
perhaps the rarified atmosphere would be too stimulating and 
aggravate the disease. It is fair therefore to suppose that fever, 
dysenter 3 % and such like diseases are not endemic ; but that 
pulmonary complaints are more likely to prevail. 

DaUioime . — It is easy of access from Lahore, Umritsiir, Feroze- 
pore and Sealkote. The air is fine and dry, the scenery beauti- 
ful, the water abundant and of good quality. Barracks have not 
been erected at this place. It is rather distant from a large Mili- 
tary station, but can be made very readily accessible for the 
Troops at Lahore, Umritsur, Jullundur, and Sealkote. Dalhousio 
is not so densely wooded as Simla or Murree, but is open to the 
breezes from the snows or from the plains. Water is plentiful. It 
does not receive much rain and is composed of open ridges and 
surrounded on all sides by impassable and precipitous hills. It 
promises to make an excellent Sanitarium. The mass of the 
hills appears to be composed of sandstone alternating with slaty 
micaceous schists (imperfectly crysbxllized clay rocks), and the 
soil overlying the rocks is generally of a light porous nature. 

The Ditmu)i‘i-koh is about 100 miles long and 30 broad, bound- 
ed on the north by the Ganges, on the east by the plains of zillah 
Moorshedabad, south by ifcerbhoom, and west by zillah Bhau- 
gulpore. The rail runs up its eastern aide at no great distance 
from it, and close underneath its most northern range. The 
climate on the hill seemed very fine in the cold weather, but 
Mr. Yule, the Commissioner, cannot say what it would be in the 
l)ot winds and rains. Rico and oil-seeds grow luxuriantly at the 
top. Probably cotton and coffee would also do so, and a mixture 
of the black vegetable soil of the hollows, with the red clay at 
top, would aftbrd magnificent European vegetables. Whether 
this hill would bo healthy in the hot weather and close of the 
rains — the two unhealthy seasons of the Sonthal districts — is 
doubtful. Generally speaking, small pox is the most destructive 
disease amongst the hill people, and next to it cholera, 

Darjeeling in the Himalayah mountain. The climate is 
superb. A gootl road from the railway at Rajmehal to the foot 
of the hills, a distance of 150 miles, would be the means of 
causing a rapid increase of European settlors in the hills, a cor- 
responding spread of tea and coffee plantations, and the es- 
ti^^hment of schools and other soci^ institutions that necee- 
sarilv follow in the train of oivilisaiioD. 

lAartlw).— Between this point and Kass and Euteshwar 
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m tho main Syadree range, Bombay, the most prominent 
feature of which is the hill station of Mahableshwur, there is 
situated the tract best adapted for a grand central liill Sani- 
tarium, where Europeans can reside tlmonghout the whole year, 
owing to its general altitude al>ove the line of hot winds, near- 
ness to the main range, and conseipient freshness of its sea 
hreezos, ample supply of water, capabilities in an agricultural 
[Mint of view, and freedom from the incessant min of Maha- 
iileshwur and the main range generally. 

DhunumlloL is nearly 6,000 feet above the sea level ; it is 
easy of access, being 136 miles from Lihore, 73 from Hoshear- 
pore, 97 from Jullundnr; and there are barmcks with the ne- 
cessary out-ofHces, hospitals, and ipiarteiH for Officers. 'It is an 
excessively rainy place, and is much confined. Water is plenti- 
ful for housohidd purposes not for irrigation. The soil is a rod and 
^'rey clay, covered with a sandy soil in ipost places, ami a black 
vegetable mould in others. Water therefore m‘vor lodg(‘s and 
lienee the station Is well timbered with oak and rhodo(londi*on 
trees, whicli afford shade from the sun in tnost places, and a 
pretty foliage. The upper part of the statioii is above the influ- 
ence of the malaria, at the low'er part in the Jail and Police 
lines, cases do at times occur. Small pox is endemic in the val- 
li'v. Erom the exccjssive moisture of the atmosphere and suddi'ii 
( lianges from heat, tlio climate cannot be good during the rainy 
season fur men suffiering from bowel or hepatic complaints, hut 
in tliat respect all hill stations at that time of the year are bad. 
Rheumatic and pectoral compluiuts are not likely R)he benefited 
hy it either. 

DornUH imr Surat will be close to the liruj of rail Mween 
Ikmibay and Ahmedabad. It is worth consideration whether 
the establish tmmt of a Sanitarium at Domus couhl not be made 
the means of dispensing with tho European «ietaelinient at 
Surat. 

D}((/fi}iaU is one of the three depots in the Cis-Sutlej division 
of the Punjab— elevation 6,000 feet— water abuiulant from tluj 
Thibet road tunnel— only 40 or 50 miles from Umballa and con- 
ntxited by cart roads with Kussowlie ami Subathoo. 

Durkhale Hill is at the back of Oudwa hill in the Northern 
circle of the Lower Provinces. There is a spring of water but the 
view is limited. 

Elephant Pdnt in Pegu, is situated at the mouth of the Ran- 
goon river— chiefly resorted to from February to April inclusive 
— inferior to Amherst in the same district. 

Euieekwar a hill 14 miles east of Maliableshwur. One great 
drawlxujk would l>e the want of water, although the hill abounds 
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in springs of very good water. It is 3,900 feet above the se* 
nearlv, though not quite, out of the influence of the hot winds. 
Flowers and vegetables grow to great perfection if properly sup. 
plied with water. The soil resembles that of the Mahableshwur 
hills. Tlie fall of rain is about 48 inches, with frequent fogs in 
the uioiitli of May. 

The Fortress of Bhotm in the District of Shahahad occu- 
pies the level summit of a lofty mass of sandstone, twenty-two 
miles in circumference, which is surrounded on all sides by preci- 
pices, some of which are upwards of 1,000 feet in vertical height, 
'flic general height of this mountain is 1,490 feet above the sea. 
View extensive and water abundant. Thermometer 4° lower 
than in the plains. Latitude 24* 37', Longitude 83® 50'. The 
direction of the wind wjw generally we.st and so\ith-west, which 
has bi'cn experienced to be most healthy in this part of the 
country. Fever of the intermittent type very prevalent on the 
bills. Cholera not very unfrequent during the hot weather, ca\is- 
ed by the malaria from the swamps, and from stagnant water 
and much to putrefaction ; and secondly, to the want of free ven- 
tilation by tlie jungles, not only of slirubs and thickets, but 
trt‘ 0 s of larger dimensions. It is 24 miles from Dehree. 

(ilzrud near Kurrnchee is easily reached by the steamers on 
the Indus. Mr. Mucintire belie\es that many ciises which derive 
no benefit from the liill.s, do well at Oizree. Children, however, 
are .suitl not to do well, and p\dmonary disease, .scurvy, ulcers, 
and .sypliilitic eruptions, he has .seen return in im way improv- 
ed, Cases of debility Jifter fever with a tendency to bowel coni- 
j[)laiiit, scf'iu lo do well, so also do rheumatism (either ordinary 
or syphilitic,) head atfootions, ineipienl spinal di.sea.so,. and 
struma. 

Jlolta is in the Kangra district near Dalhousie aiul Dhiinnsalla. 
There are no barruck.s and though undoubtedly a healthy place, 
it cannot be regarded u.s .suitable for the location of Troops, in-* 
asmuoh a.s there is no accumulation of residents, nor is there any 
Civd or Military post in the neighbourhooil. A dozen equally 
liealthy places might be found in the Kangra and Paliim val- 
leys. 

Kunijrn , — There are three favorable spots for Sanitaria in 
the Kangra district, the fii*st at Dalhousie, the second at Dlmrm- 
.salla, ami the third at Holta. The soil is composed principally 
of tertiary sandstone and of rotten gnuike, the coiu»x>uent parts 
of w Inch are probably quartz, felspar, and mica The prevailing 
complaints oi the district arc fever and bowel complaint — goitre 
too is not uncommon. 

Kass in the Bombay Presidency is higher, and better watered 
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than Euteehwar, being at the source of the Oorniooroe river, 
further west also and close to the mam range. 

K^rowlu Hill in the Beedee district is about 600 foet above 
the cantonment of Bolgaum, but from the lieavy monsoon and 
groat prevalence of fogs, could only be habitable for about Hve 
months in the year. There is some risk of fever also from the 
junglas. 

Khurrud'pore Hills a hnv miles south-east of Moughyr, 
are of no great height, and m’o very unhealthy. 

Khumim Hill is a fine high plateau overlooking a maguifi^ 
cent extent of country, with a good spring of water called tlio 
Biduk Nuddy, about half mile eavt of the village of Garum or 
Kanimhy. This spring gives at least iOO gallons p(>r minute, 
and runs through many tine rnitural res<‘rvoirs, and is l)eautifully 
clear and sweet to the taste. No cart road. 

KvDutumn near Simla deserves further enquiry and experi- 
ment. Surgeon Grant speaks in high term.s of it. 

Kuroi' 18 miles cast of lUwul Piudee — distant 20 miles 
from Mu rreo — 4,200 feet above the sea level —was formerly oc- 
cnphnl as a cantonment l)y the Sikhs. An exec^Ihmt Sanitarium 
for those ctvses for which the altitude of MurriM* is ronsidtTed too 
great. 

Kumnvlie one of the three depots in the Cis-Sutlej divi- 
.sion. Barracks would accommodate an entire Kegiment hut are 
incomplete. The clinracter of the .soil is much the same as at 
Dhurinsalla and Dalhousic. Above 40 or oO miles from IJm- 
halla, and about nine by mule track from Knlk.'i at the foot of 
the hills. 

Lo njee H ills ahmt 90 miles N. K. of Kamptefj. 

Luf/(x> Um, W. S. W. of Parnsnath and 8 miles N. of Oamoo- 
dah river, surveyed by Captain Thompson. Water plentiful ami 
good. Elevation 3,472 feet above the soa which is eon.si<leral*le 
for Lower Bengal. Latitude 23’’ 46' 5a'(r N. and Ijongitmh; 8.V 
43' 44T" E. The range extends 6 miles in length by 2J mihjs 
in brooflth. The approach is through den.se jungle, about a day s 
march from the old Calcutta road. 

Makom Okurree Hill about 1,660 feet; above t ho level of the 
sea. Pakooria is recommended as a lesidcnco for troops where 
there is a large level space of probably 25 or 30 beegalis clear of 
jungle. Its advantages are that it is open on three sides, com- 
m&tnding an extensive view, and Imving a very free circulation 
of air in almost every direction, that it ha.s three springs, and 
that the climate is much cooler than that in the plains. Wood, 
stone, lime, bamboos, water, level ground (or building and for 
gardens, and for many miles of road, all exist. The soil is rich, 
‘2 ¥2 
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much is cleared, and clearing is not expensive. The view extends 
to Purusuath on the west, the Ganges on the east, the Monghyr 
hills on the north, and the plains of Beerbhoom on the south, 

with allSoiitalca between. , , i • -i 

MuiTci or MdritJc Mill a hne Hat-topped hill, thirteen miles 
south of Monghyr, at an elevation ot 1,500 feet above the sea. 
'I'he view from the summit is exceedingly cheerful, embracing 
about thirty miles of the Ganges, the station, tort, and city ol 
Monghyr ; and at certain periods of the year a grand view of 
nearly 200 miles of the snowy range of the Himalayahs. The 
level summit is covered vvith light jungle, bamboos, and grass ; 
water is only procurable at the toot ot the hill. Ihe i^lopes ot 
the hill are covered with a torest of moderate sized timber trees. 
Tlie geological structuri'of the hill is slate, capped with lateritc. 

Mamnialo Posh not a place suited for the establishment ot a 
Sanitarium ] it is a narrv)W ridge with a steep descent on either 
side, and it is not suthcientlv elevated torn latitude ot ID . 

Moondfii or Mooli Water excellent. The we.sterly 

winds in Fidjruary and March are unhealthy. They are about 
1,U)0 feet above .sea level. 

Mount A bods importance -as a Sanitarium re^pures urgently 
that a proper and .spaci*)us building should be substitutial for the 
present usele.ss one, and atiord a sanatory asylum tor the numer- 
ous sick Kuropeaii Soldiers of the extensive northern division. 
Its utility to the Troops stationed in the fever-producing plains 

of (luzer.vt, would be incjdculable. 

Muhtoor ill Nagpore is the centre of no less than 1 1 ditf«?ront 
stations, iiuue of them at a greater distance than 1 21) miles, and 
all ivadily acces.sible. The surrounding country is a Table Land 
undulatiiig and unencumbered with fore.st, thoughhav ing numerous 
small eminences partially wooded, much of the soil is tilled, and 
a very large portion ot it is covered with long gra.ss intersected 
liv sinall iwulets. There is abundance of ground near Muhtoor, 
ranging from H.IiOO to nearly 3,5t)0 feet above the sea, available 
for buThling sites hu* private individuals who may wish to locate 
their fumilms near the proposed Sanitarium during each hot sea- 
son, or to recruit their own health witiiout undertaking distant 
and expensive voyages to sea, (CalcutU being 872 miles from 
Nagpore via Benares, Madras 704; and Bombay 514 miles) or to 
the still more distant Sanitaria at Darjeeling, L^dour, Mount 
Aboo, and Gotacamuiid, or elsewhere in the Neelgiree lulls. 

Murree. is situated on the summit of one of the. many moun- 
tain ridges, which, emanating from the Cashmere portion of tlie 
Himalayan range, tenniiiates on the plain between the rivers 
Indus luid Jhcluiu, and which are known as the Huzaru hills. It 
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is about 8,000 feet above the sea and extends for three miles at a 
distance of 18 miles from the river Jhelum. Soil grey calcareous 
saudstone rock, which is believed to be non-fosailiferoiis. The 
station is approached from Rawul Pindee, the nearest Military 
station, by an excellent road 38 miles long. A Military road to 
Abbottabad (Huzara) is in course of construction. The air, ex- 
cept on occasions of stormy weather when a keen east wind pre- 
vails, is clear, bracing, and health inspiring, and is calculated to 
improve such constitutions as* arc free from organic disease, but 
are suffering from general debility and want of tone of the ner- 
vous system, produced by a more or less prolonged residence in 
the relaxing climate of the plains. Spring sets in early in March 
witii frequent storm.s of sleet, hail, and rain, followed by a period 
of tme sunny weather, during which crocuses, violets, and other 
^p^illg dowers come into bloom. During April the air is mild 
and balmy and occasional showers fall. The summer and rainy 
soason extends from the commencement of June to the middle of 
September. June is the hottest month of the year and general- 
ly dry. Water is good but not plentiful. The winds from April 
to September follow the lino of the hills north-east and south-east, 
north-west and soutli-west. In Oetohor and Novemlxjr, and 
probably through the winter, winds are more northerly. 

Pakoria Vilkuje in lihagulpore situated on some Table I^and 
uii top of the liill, where there i.s a large level space of probably 
25 or 30 beegahs clear of jungle, is ojmn on three sides, command- 
ing an extensive view, and having a very free circulation of air in 
alnuxst every direction. It is aliout 35 or 40 miles from the Dhetara 
station ou the East Indian Railway, lly making a road between 
i*akooria and Sliiigee (about aniib;), tho hill would be at once in 
< onunuuication with the railway, as a road alrcatly exists be- 
tween Dhetara and Slingee. Thu.s one forced march would bring 
tlie Troop.s within reach of any part of India to which the niil- 
\wiy may extend. 

hiudiyiuiui/ 14 miles east of Mahableshwur. Tho average 
fall of rain is only about 50 inches ; the climate cool, clear, and 
bracing ; abundance of water and supplies of all kinds ; and am- 
ple room for exercise and drill. Altitude 4,000 fc*et. To make 
lull use of such a Sanitarium it would be desirable not merely 
to collect invalids from various Corps there, but U) occupy it by 
integral portions of the Deccan Force. 

PoonnuUiur has been found, after a fair trial, to he very suita- 
ble to Europeans, and sufficient for the sanatory wants of this 
division. The SSanilarium has been fully organized and is in 
active operation, and nothing further ajjpears to be recjuircd for 
the Deccan Troops. 
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Pov'iiffhit r jiltoiit milp'? from Baroda, lias been mentioned 
M a good hill Sanitarium, difficult and expensive of access ; it 
might he tried, however, as a temporary measure, pending the 
opening of the rail between Surat and Bombay. 

Pifclnnyyry JfilU in the Saugor and Nerbudda Temtorie^, 
4,000 f<*et elevation above; the level of the sea. The cen- 
tr;d portion of the lulls is a level plateau with clumps of 
tre(;s and single tree's, very pn'ttily intersj)orsftd through it 
I’ln; village; of Puchmurry is situatejd about 4 mile's from the- 
southein eulge of the range. The whole range is feermeel of saneb 
stenie' of e‘ve.*ry de*gn‘e* of hardiu'ss, which weeulel be an abunelant 
anel (dieap buileling material. Thermemietor in the shaele- about 
tSO'" during the day. 

Pulo Pfuany er the' “ Areaea Palm Island, ” situate-el towarib 
the we-ste'i'ii e-nd of tin* Straits ed Malace-a, and se-parate-d fienn 
the; main land of the* Malayan pe*ninsula by a e’haiuie*! abeuit 21 
mih's bniael, and lie*s be*tween 5 15' and 5 2!)' neerth latituelc, 
and 100 21' e-ast loiigitueh* ; is about 151 mile*s long bv 7 to S 
breead, and is e-ompute'el to I'ontain abenit ItiO .sepiare mile*.') ddx* 
hills are* e'asy (»f ace-e-ss e;ithe*r in tin* saelelle*. chair, e)r deieilie, eir 
»?v(;n on foeit ; the* latte-r, he)W(*\e'r, could neit, as a ge'ue'ral rule*, be 
uinle'rtake-n by Europeans, as the< e'hangc eef climate; is so siidelcn 
from the* oppre‘sse*el atnmsphere* e>f the vidh-v to tin* rarifu'el ela''- 
tie; air e)f tin* hill, that the respiratory eugansainl action eif the* 
lu'art be'e'onn* so aeas'leuatcd, and the* miiseula’' exe-rtmn is so 
gre*at, that elise-ase* of tin* lung'', lu'art, or large- \ e'^.^e-ls, might 
be- indiie'e'el, by free|uent repe'titioii of such \iolent exercise- 
'I'ht* .M’e-ne-ry from tin* lulls is magnitice-nt ami ])ictur('se|ue 
in the* e-xtrenm. nimurpasscd by any ^pot on e-art b d’lie hill on 
wbicli it is pre>pose-el to l)Uilel tile* Saiutaruun N abeiilt 2,450 fea-t 
liigli, and if tlie*rc is available space*, eeffe-rs an e-xe-e-lle-nt site* toi 
a “Sanitarium’” 'rin* lulls an* eenei mas" of piimiti\e- roe-k. 
e liie-tlv a gre'visli colon-el granite*, trave-r'>(-d lie*re ami then- hv 
views o\' epiait/. rock Pe'naiig has no nve-r of any size* at all . 
abiindaiie'e* of cx(a*lh*nt wat<-r. Iiowe-vcr, pours elown fnmi tln- 
liills tee tin- sea. .sufficient fe>r all piirpejse-.'. Climate warm dii- 
ling the elav, cool at nights, ainlin tin* mormng anel eve'ning 'riic 
months of July, August, September ami Octedn'r, arc those* in 
wbie-li the greatexst epiantity of lain tails. 1 )nring the nmnths 
from November to Febniarv inehisive, eli.seasos of tin* liver, .sto- 
maeb, and bowels, excepting acute elysentery, do well ; tin* samo 
remarks apply to rlieumatic and syphilitie atVections The rainy 
months an* not suited to these disease.^, being too damp and 
eohl The chmato of the higher lulls, 2,500 feet, i.s spoken of 
.sv e«|nal that eif Montpelier and Madeira, and that the mean 
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nniuial tcmperaliiro of the hill of IVnanj; is 'o Fahr. less than 
tiiat of the former place. " Instances have (X-cnrrinl rejveatcdly 
•if paticut.s who were too woak to crawl from their Inals” (in the 
hl.^pital ami houses down below) “ bi'iii;; able to walk about ami 
i MjuY tlu‘ delightful scenery u few davs afti'r their removal to the 
latuuitain.” 

Foii of Rairee in the neighbourhot)d of Vingoila.---Some 
little im]U‘ovement might be necessary, espeeiallv in draining 
,i piece of swampy ground in its imunnliate neigldnunhood. For 
tlie purposes of a eoa^t Sanitarium, Dr. Kooke nn-ouimends that 
ihe Fort of Kairec la' tried immediatelv. Barracks ami a hospital 
: lo adv exist ; and Dr Rooke lejaesimts that the experiment 
would lie attended iiy triHing expiuise. 

liiij (that near Khotitsgurh a healthy plam ami unobjeetiou- 
ahle in every point. One gix'at diihculty ttt be met with, andean 
iit' overcome, is the want of good iVesh and wholesome water 

little, Latitude 2.V IF, Longitude FS' to S7 IltF 
tliu' ot the most convimient, ext(‘nsiv(‘, aeccssiiile, and cheeiiul 
spots in Hengid, Tlu'v ri'^c to the height of l,oOtt feel above Ihe 
M il, or I fe(‘t above tinOlanges, extiuid from east to west for 
ten inih's, witli a eomjiarativelv level surfa<’e, ami with a wnlth 
\ar\ing trom half amih* to a lew hundnnl yards Climate neither 
hraeing nor tempeiati' but some <legrc('s cooler than the plains. 
Tiie summit of th(‘ hills i.s n-ached from (he plains in halt an 
tuuir The railway inns along the wlnT* length ol the hills, ami 
wouhl he convenient for every purpose of tr.insit and conveyama; 
oj .'itoros It i.s accessible at all seasons »)l (he year, either by rail, 
or by the river .stixuncis. 'I'lie view lioin (he summit of these 
hills is very extensive, eheiuful. and inteiesting. All the lower 
tr.n ts of jungle lying within and with<»ut (he Uapnehal hills have 
a deadlv climate troin March to October, so has tla* Teiai lying 
at (he foot ot the 1 1 iinahiyahs, ami so havo all the deep valleys 
in the ilimalavahs, even to witliiu eight miles ot (he perpetual 
snow, Tlie hills an? ot a basaltic lormat ion, capped by latente, 
and from (heir [leeuhar (ormation, roads (nun the plains would 
he (jf easy construction ; at some spots one incline, and in others, 
tw(j or three zig-zags wouhl reach the snmirtit The ascent is in 
soiiK* places verv sti'cp, and only fit tor the small, per uliarlv lorm- 
eil two and four vvln*elerl hill cait.-^, whose wheels an- crmiposcd 

solid massr's of tiiiihcr, morli'-cd logetliei 

Wniiunj about 5 miles from (.ambay It wrailri be open at all 
tunes, of the year hrith foi Aliunslaharl and Hairjtla, ami ihe ox- 
pune of consiructing the ne<-<-.>sarv biiihlings at Raw ling would 
be comjvaratively little. 

iihoU'i Table LanO, Latitude 2F .‘57', Longitude 83" aO'. The 
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cliiiiafo, hr could be judged from several short residence, 
on tiie Hiiinmit, is healthy and exceedingly dry, the air trom tlll^ 
cause being highly electrical. A large portion of the plain is 
open, or rather meadows, used by the neighliouriiig villageis a.s 

pasture for their cattle, the remaining portions are jungles of 
variabh; doiisity. Natives of the plains who go up to the i able 
Land during those months, seldom escape the fever, and the in- 
liabitants of the 'lable Land themselves are also subject thereto, 
though not to so great a degree w the low-lanih.Ts. 1 he periodi(; 
insahdirity of tliis whole table Land would apjiear to originate 
in the (‘onformation of the suifac^*, along with the vegeta h e 
mouhl covering th(^ Buhjacent rock. The sides ot the iahle 
J..and almost ev(;rywhere are, ehwated and slope inward, toiiiung 
a series of extensive shalhnv basins, towaisls winch there is a pio- 
tracto<l sub-drainage from the saturated, spongy, circumjacent 
mould; tiie water continuing to escape thenfroin biuieath the 
rocks gi-adually along the few natural chainu'ls of exit till the 
month of October, or at times till mid Novembeu-, should the rams 
liave been late. Clmh'ra is very infnupK'nt on Rbotas, cbietly 
because no tlioroughfar(‘s lead over it trom the plains. Iho ac- 
eount of part of tlie Loodianah lii'giment liaving sullered then*, 
from that disease, is errom'ous. Tin* extreme length ot the 
table Land is al.ont six mil(*s from \sest t<» ea.st, and its bnvulth 
about live miles from north to south, d lu* ridge is tlu; \\at<'r- 
shed of the bill, and eoUM'ipumtly the drainage is to the noith 
and south. The summit is ricldy eh>thed with the foliage of largm 
trees, such as the mangt> and mown. The bael grows wild in 
profusion, and tlu’re arc a tew tan palms .scattered 

Sulalmf KhiUi iicdV AlniK’^hnu/cpir ri)ntains a lair, although 
small, Sanitarium, suthciently elevateil to be above the range ot 
tho unlu'ulthy liot wimi, which lias been of gn at bem tit to .siek 
KoldieiH of Ahmednuggur. 

^(fpter Sh'mn Vhvttrr S})k/ ) ’ yiwWes westward ot Malli- 

gauni. It Would be a very desirable oin*, because it is within roach 
of tho large Military station of Mhow, which at present is too far 
from any Sanitarium. Tho climate of the hill i.s little inferior 
to that of Mahable-sliwur ; and on its top there is a plateau ot 
considerable (‘Xtent, which would accommodate, with great ea.«e, 
from 500 to 700 men. 

Sur Uoojah H}(ffiUnuh—mmoi\ MipieePat and Jumeeni l at 
latitude North *2:1" 40' to 22" 50', Longitude East 84“ 10' to 83“ 40'. 
“ This country, (Sarguja,) is widl worthy the attention of the geo- 
logist. Its coal, iron, gold, ochre, marble, lime, &c., are most 
valuable— tho height of tho inhabito<l parts above the sea from 
1,500 to 3,0tM) f(Vt— the cUrnate cool, agreeable, ami healthy— 
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ihf scenery beautiful— rivers in every direction — woods and hills, 
,,n sshich are extensive Table Linds at about 3,,S(H) foot in hoi^lit. 
Kiir tlie sportsman tew places in India can excel this. The Gour 
,ibounds in deer of all sorts, wild buttaloes, elephants, tigcTs, in 
i'act all, but the rhinoceros, of'tlu^ animals of India.” 'Die Table 
Land of the Myuee Pat extends hu“ 50 miles east and west by 
:]{) miles wide at an altitude of to 3,700 feet. It is too rold 
tor the people of the plains, about 1, ‘200 or 1 ,100 Let bi-low. 
Jiimeera Pat is separated from Mynee Pat by a deej) valK'y ami 
)^ 100 miles west from Chota NaLjpori', 100 miles .south-wi'st 
from Sherghotty in Behar, and 1(10 miles .south-ca.Nt from Mirza- 
j)(»re on the Ganges. During the rainy season the siroams arcs 
im]>assabl(i from the great (piantity of wator ctmtaimd in thenn 
'fins spot is 3, ‘200 feet above tlu' hwol of the sea ami \i'vy o\- 
toihixe. The soil is tbre(‘ fi'ot of black mould 1} in*; uj.oii rod 
gravel. At the d(‘ptb of 10 feet dug in this grava I, ro< k w is 
mot with, but no water. Rod earth is eummou. lu tlo' hot so.i- 
Miii, as soon as the sun sets, tli(‘ air is <aH>l ami p!ea.^aot, ami the 
mights al\va\s cool. The thermometer in tin* Iiou.m' do(‘s not 
raiig(' liiglier than 81 or 85’. A strong norlh-wt'si, am) we.st 
wind prevails •<luring the hot season The rains sot in at tlio oml 
of May with tlinmler-stonns from tlie norlh-w os!, after whieli lln' 
j»n'\aiiing \\ind was fiom the ,si>nth am! sonth-wo^t. Itvoiy 
'oldom blows from (In' ea^t. Thoro is almost always a lino broo/o 
I'lowing there ; and in th(‘ eold and hot weatluTa vioy hot, wind 
fiomtho nortli-we.st ami west 

Hh 'tlloiuf 111 tln‘ Kossiah hills will bocliiofly usolid iortroop.i 
"'■laing on tlu^ norllmeastern frojitnT ami m Li.sli'iii Bengal, Ite- 
• ause the noarist accessible point from (alaifta liy stc-am is 
ti'iwaliatti, winch occupies sixfiioii days willi an unfavorable eli- 
m.afo all the way. 

Simla. — Supplv of water scanty and of inferior (|ualily d Ik; 
■'oil ajipears fo la* composed of .samlstom* alt'-rnating with slaty 
iiiicaeeons scliists (imperfectly crystallised clay rocksj, ami file 
>oil oviTlying the. rocks is generally of a light jMiroiis ii.Uiire It 
i’' den.sely wooded. The road to Ivninawan should he improv(*<l 

Siii(/alf>rfak Tlie following are the naineH of the.se 

hills and their respective elevation, s 


Iiidepomloiit 
Sikkim . 


[ Knnchinginga.. 
I Knhrah 
-( Gnbroo 
■ I Kimglanamo .. 

[Su},'!!,,', 


28,177 feet al)oV(> the .sea. 
21, (MH) 

15,00<t 
13,000 
I ‘2,000 
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( SingaJeelah ... 12,329 feet above the sea. 

Phulloot ... 12,043 

Sikkim . . . ^ Sandhukphoo . . . 11,963 „ 

(^Tongloo ... 10,080 „ 

The spurs (lescemling eastward from Singaleehih are of great ex- 
tent, one being six miles in length, two of twelve miles, and 
many of four and two miles in length. Here there is room fora 
large population that would form a powerful bulwark between 
Nepaul and Sikkim. There is every sort of climate from tropical 
heat to nearly arctic cold, with all the intermediate gradations. 
At the lower levels, cotton, tobacco, rice, and otlicr tropical crops 
thrive, at a higher level wo\ild be grown, tea, coffee, English 
fruits and vegetables, so necessary to the health of Europeans ; 
whilst the fine grass pasture of a still higher level would support 
flocks of sheep, cattle and goats. Whenever a clearance is made 
in Sikkim and English grass seed sown, there is proiluced a 
healthy and a bountiful p;isttiro. Water and fuel are abundant 
so are largo oak, fir, chestnut, olive and other timber trees. At 
any height above 4,000 fe(‘t elevation, the Europcf^n constitution 
is safe from miasma : at any height above that, the European 
thrives and is long lived. 

Hills East of the SUhiny. — Al)out the latitude of 19° nortii 
there is a mountain region which would pn)hai)ly uflbrd a suita- 
ble Sanitarium at an elevation of about 5,000 feet. 

Solan in the Cis-Sutlej division. Sites for Troops abundant — 
elevation between 5,000 and 6,000. Watc'r, bteiie, lime, and 
some kinds of timber plentihd. 

Sahathoo in the Cis-Sutlej division, about 40 or 50 miles from 
Uinballa, and connected with K\Js.so\vlie and Dugshaie by the 
direct mule track. It is the least healthy of the hill stations hut 
3 upper .story barracks have lately been completed and occupied, 
affording excellent accommodation fir 300 men. The soil ap- 
pears to l)c composed of sandstone alternating with slaty micace- 
ous schists and the soil overlying the rocks is generally of a 
light porous nature. 

SaUdhU Kluin's Fort . — 6 miles from Nuggur, aliout 34 miles 
from Baroda, has been mentioned as a good hill Sanitarium. 

Siittam an elevated fort usetl as a Sanitarium for sick 
Soldiers by the Medical Officers of the troops of that station, 



Teeur Ilill^Toma. 
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with good results. Sir Hugh Rose strongly recommends the 
development and permanent establishment of this locality as a 
Sanitarium for the troops at Sattara, or for thb soldiers falling 
sick on the line of march from Kolapoor and Poona through 
Sattara. 

Teeur Hill situated upon the high land near Deoghur, ami 
to the south of Bhaugulpore ; and having an elevation of abo\it 
2,500 feet above the sea. Latitude 24"" 30', Longitude 86° 54'. 
It is situated partly in cultivation and partly in jungle t it is 
covered with heavy jungle from the base to the summit, giving 
shelter to numerous tigers, leopards, bears, stags (sambur) peafowl, 
jungle fowl, and other wild animals. Climate very agreeable 
;iud cool. 

Taragurh within 14 miles of Nusseerabad and close to 
Ajmerc. The ascent is very easy, but the spjw^e on the plafeau 
is not large, but yet sufficient for 40 or 50 invalids. There is 
already an old building on the hill which at a small expense, 
might be made to iiccoiuinodatc 50 men. The heiglit o) the 
iiil? is 2,800 feet above the sea, and about 1,000 above the plain. 
Water is collected in tanks, and is good and wholesome when 
filtered, and, if these failed, might be easily brought from below. 

Vingorla affords very eligible spots for a Sanitarium, if Rairee 
shoidd prove a failure. 

WorUe an appropriate situation on tin* cojvst of Northern 
Concan. 

VoTiia between the Irrawaddy and Sit tang, a n»ountain range 
in Pegu. 


EXTERNAL COMMERCE OF MADRAS, 
1860-61. 


Thk Report consUt* of only 
taole shews the details : 
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Madras — External Commerce, 




Imports. 
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The value of the timle with the United Kingdom was : — 

1860-61. 1859-60. 


Imports Rs. 2,30,55,289 2,24,39,740 

Shewing a net increase of Rupees 6,15,549. 

Exports Rs. 1,17,05,479 1,23,99,778 

Shewing a decrease of Rupees 6,94,299. 

Re-Exports Rs. 1,95,188 1,34,390 

Shewing an increase of Rupees 60,978. 

Of Imports from the United Kinj»dom the following wove the 
('hu‘f articles 


Apparel. — Boot and Shoe.s 
Buttons 
Gloves 

Gold and Silver Lace and Thread 

Haberdashery 

Hats and Caps 

Hosiery 

Millinery ... 

Wearing Apparel 

Do. Military ... 

Pool's and Stationer//. — Books — British 
Prints and Engraving.s ... 
Stationery ... 

Cutton Goods.— Wmi and Yarn— Britisii 
Thread 

Piece Goods — Dyed 
Do. Printed 
Do. Plain ... 

Drugs — Copperas or Sulphate of Iron 
Camphor ... 

Sulphate of Copper or Blue Stone 
Other Sorts 
Glassuare . — Bottles 
Other Sorts 
Grocery 
Machinery 

Malt Liquors — Private 

Do. On Government Account 
Manufactured Metals.— 

Copperwarc 
Cutlery 
Hardware 
Ironware ... 

Platedwaro 
Silverware 
Silver Plate 
Tinware ... 



Medicines 



Value. Value. 

Co.'s Rs. Co.'s Rs. 
14,415 17,064 

5,1.32 931 

9,063 6,968 

2,16,804 2,25,328 

36,147 53,351 

21,712 31,973 

30,960 29,167 

3,25,31(» 3,54,9.33 

1,61,255 1,20,638 

1,37,590 51,648 

1,18,11(1 1,11,649 

2,939 6,509 

1,74,63(( 1.25,142 

29,81,873 33,11,603 

30,383 20,216 

1,98,4.35 .3,17,670 

3,37,109 6,40,287 

16,21,247 18,35,547 

146 1,042 

4,413 3,807 

20,444 8,082 

12,114 14,825 

.6,828 9,103 

08,673 88,7 U 

5,0.36 6,923 

96,512 47,5 U 

6,26,202 4,26,652 

8,559 4,67,600 

6,486 2,296 

7,618 104 

11,777 16,846 

64,645 97,142 

6.3,895 60,081 

56,079 48,953 

11,157 2,860 

4,4:iO 10,468 

2,460 2,645 

20,875 20,162 

10,667 18,944 

23,074 22,574 
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Imports 


(.'t, I/per — Holt and Ingot 

Value. 

Co.’s Rs, 
84,264 

Value. 
Co.’s Its. 
53,47 1 

Hod 

6,783 

139 

Shcot 

72,540 

7,21)8 

85,505 

Sheathing ... 

20,008 

//■o/n— Bar and I3olt 

3,21,606 

6,07.671 

Hoop 

29,163 

22,882 

Nads 

11,942 

9,748 

Rails 

39,720 


Rod 

23,478 

2,669 

Sheet 

33,3(M) 

39,020 

Swoedisli .. 

4,206 

3,069 

Wire 

8,609 

5,095 

Steel 

64,9.58 

23,691 

Si)eltcr 

1.27,577 

16,295 

Tin Plates 

38,011 

6,383 

Lead — Pig 

19,778 

10,525 

Do. Sheet 

.5,158 

.381 

JlraRH Sheet 

6,782 

3,057 

Do. Wire 

8,288 

3,114 

Vellow Mchil 

14,414 

53,270 

Do. Sheathing 

4 4,000 

3.3,6!)8 

Quicksilver 
(Hher Sorts 

7,603 

16,441 

1,883 

10,037 

MUitanf Stolen — On (lovernnient Account 

32,08,570 

20,15,211 

On Private Account 

14,973 

A^am/ Anchors 

1,873 

300 

Canvivs 

56,370 

56,066 

Chain Cable 

8,455 

(’ordage ... 

lo,7S2 

8,314 

Crease or Tallow 


7,018 

Pitch Tar and Dainincr . 

. .‘>,880 

5,9.38 

Twine 

4,026 

1,709 

Other Soi-ts . . 

7,o8l 

3,348 

Photographic Apparalu" 

13,810 

10, .503 

Do. (Jhenucals . . . 

1.690 

1,39.5 

Railway Materials 

21,61,136 

26,55,340 

Saddlery . . 

32,145 

63,954 

Seeds of Sorts 

2,f)85 

1,645 

Silk — Haw 

12 

ii'ill Piew (/’exxA*.— Silk Piece Ooods— Bn li.sh 

.3(1,901 

5,01 1 

Do. Foreign 

3G6 

215 

Velvet — British 

4,358 

2,078 

Sfnri/ft . — Bnindy ... 

(;o,l.s.3 

81,234 

Oin 

20,0.50 

26,314 

Ruin 

967 

3,139 

Whiskey ... 

5,764 

6,346 

Other Sorts 

558 

708 

Tea 

1,146 

1,291 

Tiinl>er of Sorts ... • • 


20,869 

Tc/'dreo. — Manufactured , . 

2.325 

4,015 

Fninauufactured 

1,466 

Toys 

21,935 

19.610 

BVncrf. — Cape 

3,115 

1,761 



Expoi tit. 


—Champagne 
Claret— Engli.sh 
Do. French 
Ginger 
Hock 
Li.'ibon 
Madeira 
Mar>.cella ... 

M Othello 
Port 
Sljerry 
Other Sorts 
Tircwi re.—Viold 
Silver 


lo/wn. 

Value. 

Co ’.s K.s. 

Co.’s Ihs. 

51), 077 

30,417 

2;i,392 

19,520 

10,105 

1,047 

15,027 

14.794 

6, 265 

'l,m 

1,054 

3,(5CO 

35,357 

24,417 

S:C) 

1,(»17 

12,301 

10.24S 

92,200 

t54,229 

2,33,315 

1,87, SOI 

19,3(50 

29,752 

14,45,HO0 

20,37,159 

51,43,415 

40,11,5(>3 


The following were the Exports to the United Kingdom ; 


A pjmvcl— Wearing . . 
Millinery ... 

I'lHIlkS 

( '.linnet Ware 
C.iflee 

( 'ottdii AVool 

('i)l(oit O'ooits — (hece Goods — Dyed 
Do, Punted . . 

Do. I’liun 

l)i — M \ raholanes 

Senna 

/n/, , ^liuhgo 

Tunnel le .. 

Gi.iin— Hue 
//o/.'.v — Taiiiietl ... 

Cnhinned .. 

— Buflalo ... 

Deer 

l\ory and Elephant’^ Teeth 
Dory and Hoi ii Ware . . 

•Iwelleiy of Sorts 
Mfta! — Iron Pig 

.Mola-shes or Jagrce . . 

Do. I’almirah 

Xocal Storcf . — Coir ami Coir Hojic 
Hemp 

(fih . — ('oeoanut . . 

Fish 
(hugely 
Manilla 
Other Sorts 
Oilman’H Store.s ... 
lectures and Portraits 


Value, 

1 Vd ue. 

('o.’.s Us. 

Co.’s Us. 

2,097 

1,0.39 

1,059 

2,414 

4,001 

2,109 

h,71H 

2,197 

... 3,87,927 

9,01.014 

... 23,03,19(5 

18,20,01.5 

... 2,71,045 

3,91,701 

77 

12 

142 

1,071 

12,208 

>7,510 

31,123 

48,29:1 

. 38,7(1,7.50 

22,81,0(18 

21,413 

.5,212 

4.05,89 1 

.3,75,710 

... 9,00,753 

11,00,8)0 

99,171 

81, .507 
11,72:1 

• [ .57,043 

19 , 7 : 1:1 

HJ7 

lift 

5,0|0 

4,2(50 

7,011 

. 5 , 07:1 

... 77,510 

29,1 02 

. . 2,78,.503 

1,11,092 

1,727 

I7,14:t 

90,002 

2,21,312 

11,090 


... 2,21,070 

lo,.38,193 

. 1,22.3.50 

0.5, .503 

21.1.3.5 


5 1,4 ‘'•5 

38,(518 

828 

0.58 

5,427 

1,953 

ii,;io8 

1,880 
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Exports. 


Precious Stones . — Uiamonds 
Oarnets 
Rubies 
Other Sorts 
Provisions.— -Vrcfih. 

Other Sorts 
Saltpetre 

Seeils . — Oitigely ... 

Linseed 
Manilla 
Mustard 
Other Sorts 
Shawls— Cashinero 
Spices . — Cardauiums 
Ginger 
Popper 
Spirits — kuin 
Sugar 
Tallow 

Tobacco — Manufactured 
"f’oys 

Wax and Wax Candles 
Wino~Sherry 
Wood— -Red 
Woollens— Carpets 
Sundries 

Total Merehaiulize 
Treasure— ( I old 

'I’otal Merchandize and Treasure 


Value. 

Value. 

Co.’s Rs. 

Co.’s Rs. 

10,950 

11,901 

40 


3,015 

2, ’300 

6,100 

1,275 

8,692 

5,689 

5, 09b 

3,298 

14,190 

30,273 

1,96,954 

1,52,048 

17,311 

. 7,406 

2,018 

30,905 

19,540 

17,982 

66 

33 

5,263 

2,996 

34,674 

20,962 

3r),9(M) 

37,089 

1,445 

31,055 

53,613 

6,473 

24,39,141 

25,34,086 

1,652 


1,937 

202 

2,473 

2,986 

38,841 

15,150 

1,015 


47,864 

68,451 

4,465 

5,005 

34,807 

27,622 

1,23,99,723 

1,17,03,964 

55 

1,515 

. 1,23,99,778 

1,17,05,479 
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The rest of the Trade was with the following places : — 


j^on^Indian Ports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Re-Exports. 

Aden 

14 

27,690 

34 

Australia 

880 


America 

1,42,077 

187 

220 

Arabian Gulf ... 

1,77,875 

8,70,819 

1,192 

Bourbon 

46,541 

9,03,114 

1,980 

Cape of Good Hope ... 

21,778 

2,986 

170 

Ceylon 

64,33,^62 

79,71,469 

1,62,666 

China 

3,21,833 

8,22,910 

27,433 

France 

. 4,17,660 

31,68,211 

33,261 

Hamburgh 

657 

21,368 

Laccadives ... ,.. 

83,519 

12,966 

2,2^ 

.Maldives 

3,661 

2,121 

16 

Mediterranean Sea 

70 

... . . 

Mauritius 

2,06,706 

14,30,666 

36,411 

N.S. Wales 

746 

46 

Nicobara 

101 

76 


Penang, Singapore and 
Malacca 

10,60,270 

3,68,301 

46,127 

Persian Gulf ... 

76,306 

3,67,412 

Port Natal ... ...! 

12,602 


; Sumatra 

17,232 

9,173 


iTurkey 

66,247 

4,26,014 


'West Indies ... 

1 

2,029 

73,280 



1 Indian Ports. 




Akyab 


6 

1,418 

lArracan 

43,693 

9,074 


Palasore 

34,794 

9,000 


Bassein ... ...i 

24,640 

...... 

Bombay ... 

1,32,68,788 

1,41,67,482 

62,124 

Calcutta 

1 43,48,763 

67,46,876 

2,8(),404 

Chittagong ... 

CoQcau ... 

3,65,164 

2,68,107 

2,122 

4,01,836 

4,62,266 

3,174 

Cutch 

26,772 

3,28,118 

299 

lOoa... 

64,829 

70,138 

610 

Ouzerat 

184 

9,010 


Indian French Ports ... 

6,61,339 

7,96,665 

2,92,921 

3,78,419 

14,287 

Moulmein 

4,9()>608 

^goon 

1,03,284 

2,12,809 

93,438 

^nde 

1,07,077 

1,68,419 

140 

Travancore ... 

1,19,338 

1,76,093 

1,63,770 
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Tlio following shews the tonnage of the Port of Madras 


Tot'll Foreign Total Indianorj 
Po^. ' Home Ports. 


Total Ships and 
Tonnage Arrived. 


AKKIVATA ; 

,1 

1 

> 

1 

a 

0 

5- 

1 

> 

1 

1 1 
H 1 

i 

. 1 

1 i 
>• 

1 

1 ! 

^ 1 

Square Uiooed. 




1 

1 

1 


1 

Steamei's Under British Colors 

27 

1 

29,537 

113 

67,157j 

140 

96,738 

Ships Under British Colors 

1,*281 2,21,2.'’)9 

179 

52,107 

1,410 

2,73,366 

American do. 

9 

7,153 

2 

1,570 

11 

8,723 

Ami) do. 

9' 

3 , 575 ! 6 

2,986 

1.5 

6,561 

Australia do. 

1 

763j 


1 

763 

j 

Dutch do. 

o 

** 

861' 


2 

801 j 

French do. 

49 

19,011 

* 111 

42,688 

160 

61,732 

1 Hauihurgh do. 

3 

1,74‘. 

1 

769 

4 

2,611 

1 Portuguese do. 

1 

f) 

l,253j 

' 1,209 

9 

2,462 

1 S.ardiiii.an do. 

V 4191 . 

i 

1 

i 

1 ^ 

419 

Sweodish do. 


91 9i 

.. !.. . . 

1 

1 2 

919 

T»)tal Square Biggeil 

1,339 2, 86, .'17 

5 ' 4U 

1 1,68,480 1,755 

4,5.5,055 

Native Crait. 



1 

! 

i 

1 



Under British Colors . 

26'i 

j 14,3561 4,336!i,7f},H4 ’ 4^593 

1,90,600 

j 

Arfth di>. 

( 

51 

1 3 , 813 ! 1.56' 19,135 207 

22,948: 

1 Cutcli do. 

1 


' 5Ui 1.58: 14 , 001 ! 162 

^ 14 , 512 ' 

! French do. 



1 

1 

3i 161 ' a 

1 161i 

! 

i Portuguese do. ... 

1 


262’ 4,041; 262 

1 4,641’ 

1 Native do. 

455 I 17,358 175 18,668 63C 

1 30,926 

Total Native Cmft 

77 

?j 36,038 5,090j2,27,650' 5,86J 

\ 2,68,6881 

Total Square Rigged and Nativ< 


1 


r 


1 

Craft 

1 2,in,8,J-2,«13 5,3M 3,M,1S 
' 1 1 1 

[) 7,61 ■ 

• 7,18,743, 
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departures. 


Total Foreigi 
1 Porta. 



ToUl Indian or 
Home Porta. 



Total Shi{ta ani^ 
Tt'imago Do* j 
j parted. 



Square Rigged. 


Isteamera Under British Colors 

SUipa Under British 

do. 

American 

do. 

( Arab 

do. ... 

Danish 

do. .. 

Dutch 

do. 

French 

do. 

; Hamburgh 

do. . • 

Portuguese 

do. 

Ru-ssian 

do. .. 

I Sweerlish 

do. 

i Totid Siiuare Higge<I •• 


I 



9,0361 

110 

62,328 

117 

71 , 36 : 1 ! 

1 

1,518 

2,61,229 

236 

80,183 

1,754 3,50,412) 

7 

6,350 

8 

6,06.5 

15 

12,42»j 

10 

4,405 

6 

2,772 

15 

1 

7,177| 

1 

302 



1 

30*2; 

4 

1,586 

1 

200 

5 

1,796 

lOll 81,016 

14 

5,312 

208 

86,:J58 


1,995 



3 ' 

1,996 


i 

C 

i i,ir.o 

5 

1 

1,159 


1 

ij 392 



I 

Ij 

39'ii 

1 


2 ' 705 

1^ 801 

3 

^ l,609j 

1 _j 

[ 1,747|3,67,02 

1 

380 j 1,67,86*.. 

2,127,6,34,fi'« 

1 


Native Craft. 


jCudor British Colors ■■ ^ 

229* 14,652 

1 Arab - j 

210! 24,252 

Cutch do, .. 

30', 3,466j 

French 'h>. 

■ 1 

1 Portugueie da 

4j W.| 

Native do. 

730; 24,944! 

Total Native Craft 

l/iooj 67,709j 

Total Square Rigged and Native 
Craft ... 

2,956j4,34,733( 


4,3351 

1,72,811 

20i 

1,900 

! 

215 : 

17,914 

1 

3 

18 

1 

259 1 

6,896 

12 s: 

11,827 

4,96o' 

" 2 , 09,926 

6,840^ 

8,77,788 


I 

4,5<J4 l,87,31i» 

2:iDi 211, 15*2 

1 

‘jMi 21,410 

.r 

868 8d,27l 
6,169 2,77, ew: 

I ' 

8,296 8 , 12,621 



Madrat Medical College, 


MADRAS MEDICAL COLLEGE. 

1860-61. 

Madras Records, No. LXIX. 

Ox 2Uh August 1861> Mr. Arbuthnot, the Director of Public 
Instruction, subinita the Annual Report of the Principal of the 
Medical College for 1860-61. 

A Committee consisting of Drs. Sanderson, Porteousand Mudge 
conducted the annual examination. Both these reports are 
favorable. At the annual examination, eighteen students were 
passed for the grade of Assistant Apothecary,, and twenty-^ve 
for that of Hospital Assistant. None of the students in the 
Senior Department, who are qualifying fw* a degree in medicine, 
had completed the prescribed course. In regard to the students 
who passed as Assistant Apothecaries, the Examining Committee 
were of opinion that, “ in their pmctical examinations they ac- 
quitted themselves very creditably, proving, satisfactorily the 
good results of the system of instniction now employed.” The 
Principal also speak.s of a nmrkcd improvement in the Clinical 
chtsses. The students in the junior department, who qualified 
a.s Hospital Assistants, are said to have evinced, on the whole, a 
fair knowledge of the subjects in which they were examined. 
The conduct of the students, throughout the year, was very 
satisfactory. The Profe.ssorship of Medical Jurisprudence was 
in abeyance during the whole of the year, and was abolished 
shortly before its clo.se. The abolition of this chair does notpre- 
v(!nt the students of the College from presenting tlieinselves be- 
fore any of the examining boards in Great Britain and Ireland. 
A separate class of PharmH<iy was established, in which the 
students are practically taught the mode of making up prescrip- 
tions, and compounding. Owing to recent cliarges effected in 
the constitution of the Subordinate Medical Department the 
College was divided into three departments : a senior depart- 
ment for the instruction of candidates for a degree in medicine, 
or for the appointment of Sub-Assistant Surgeon ; a second 
department for candidatCvS for the appointment of Assistant 
Aix)thecary, and a third, or junior department, in which candi- 
dates arc prepared for the grade of Hospital A».sistant. In all 
the departments candidates' are admitted on the results of a 
competitive exaniinmjon, and candidates for admission into the 
senior dejmrtment are required to pass tlie matriculation exa- 
mination of the Madras University. The Primary Medical 
Sciiool was transferred to the College at the beginning of the 
Session, and is now merged in the 3rd, or junior department. 
The number of students remmuing at the end of the year was 
139. “The total expenses of the College amounted to Rs. 
41,991-7-7 uf which Rs. 17,371 was paid to students as stipends, 
and Rs. 13,600 as salaries of the Professors and Principal. 
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UEPOUTS ON THE SE'ITLEMENT OF THE LAND 
llEVENUE OF MADRAS. 

(Fasli 12(59) 1859-60. 


Tuk Annual Report of the Madras Board of Rcvonue on the 
sotth'inent and collection of the revenue of Madras, for 
1S.V.)-(J(), is Hubniittod hy J. D. 8iin, Esij., Siwiary on Kith 
Folu’uary IStil, icvu'wcd by (lOViTiunont on 2*2nd April 1801, 
and docs not reach Calcutta till May 1S02. Durinf^ th(‘ year, 
t(MTitorial alterations were made, in some ot the (AillectorateH. 
The three Districts of Hajahmundry, Masulipatam and (luntoor, 
were torriKMl into tin' two new Districts ot the (lodavory and 
Kistna ; Madras was amalj^jamatcd with (yhin^leput, the united 
Distrids bein*,^ desiL^nated Madras; and (’anara was divided into 
tw<i Collcctorates called North and South (*.aiiara. 

77o'Nco.som — In the Districts of (janjam, Vhzagapatam, Nf^llon*, 
Madras, Tinncvelly, ('oimbatore, and North and S«nith (’anara, 
the si'ason was favorable; but in the other twelvt* I)istricts it 
WJX.S lielow the average ; ami in parts of tin* (,Vde 1 Districts there 
was actual drought. The freslies in the Kistna, Cauv(‘ry and 
Coleroon were unusually high and caused much damage. Iho 
highest fresh in the Kistna was II7 teet, at whi<‘h height the 
river remained for .several days. In tluj Provinerw, cholera, 
fever and .small pox w'cre pn’valent. In Malabar, choleiu of a 
virulent type was fatal in 13,953 out of 1 O', 313 cases reported. In 
North Canara fever has been very prevalent during the la«t two 
or three vears. 

The aWrage fall of rain in each ilistrict, during the past two 
seasons, is shewn in the following table : — 
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JtahifaU iti Madras. 


Districts. 

April to September 
1859 inclusive. 

October 1859 to 

March 1860 inclu- 
sive. 

Total for the whole 
year. 

Total for last Fasli 
1268. 

Gaojam ... 




1 

43’5 

6-9 

65-4 

40-0 

Vizagapatam 




31-4 

100 

41-4 

28-9 

Qodavery 

... 



2C-4 

67 

331 

29-1 

Kiatna ... 


... 


23 0 

5-1 

28-1 

28-8 

Nellore ... 


... 


19-2 

33 4 

52 6 

38 2 

Cuddapah 




1 15*0 

122 

27 2 

29 5 

Bellary ... 


... 


; 118 

20 

143 

28-0 

Kuruool ... 




i 197 

1-9 

21 6 

23 0 

Madras ... 




24-6 

27-4 

52 0 

51-lj 

North A root 

... 



> 13 8 

13 5 

273 

34-5i 

South A root 




25 7 

16H 

42-5 

52-3 

Taujorc ... 




30 G 

29-4 

66 0 

,56-4 

Trichiuoi>oly 




. 27-5 

11-5 

39-0 

46 2 

Madum ... 




1 \Hr)] 148' 33-3 

41-0 

Tinnovelly 




i 

25- J 

37'5 

33 9 

Coimbatoro 




' 19 5 

1 

7-5 

27*0 

1 25-2' 

Salem* ... 

... 



69 

14 

' 8‘3j 50-5 

North Cauara 



i 

( 

i 







> 

J07€ 

176 

125 2 135-5 

South Canara 


... 

I 

1 



1 

Malabar ... 




1 93'5 

151 

108-8, 115-1 


* Tbia ia clearly crrcncoua, but the Collector has uot been ublo to correct 
tbe miaUkc. 
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Prices . — Prices continued vor}^ remunerative, although lower 
than in Fasli 1268, in which year they rose to rates unprece- 
dentedly high. The subjoined abstract will show that though 
they fell from 10 to 16 per cent, in Fasli 1261), they were still 
(with one exception, Jawary,) considerably above the average 
prices of the previous ten years ; they were also alwve the com- 
mutation rates 


Do. 2nd 
Jawary 
Hajera 
Raggi 

Horse gram 



Average of 10 years 
from Fasli 1259 
to Fasli 1268. 

Fasli 1 268. 

Fasli 1260. 

Increase or decrease 
in Fasli 1269 on 
the average of 10 
years. 

Percentage of in- 
crease or decrease. 

Decrease below Fasli 
1268. 

Percentage. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


per garce 


104 

158 

141 

+ 37 

36 

17 

10 

do. 


04 

143 

130 

-f 36 

38 

13 

0 

do. 

... 

214 

183 

161 

— 53 

25 

22 

12 

do. 


117 

173 

152 

-f 35 

30 

21 

12 

do. 


113 

167 

150 

-f 37 

32 

17 

10 

do. 

...| 

144 

210 

182 

-f 38 

26 

37 

I 

16 


Tlicro was a general fall in the price of tlio second sort of 
paddy, the staple food of the people, owing to increased produc- 
tion and less demand from foreign markets. 

Ryots^ Holdhws.-^no extent of land in occupation or com- 
prised in the Ryots’ holdings was 1,46,41,496 acres, afisessed at 
.‘1,10,85,669 Rupees ; which shows an increased net occui»ncy 
above the preceding year, of 4,73,641 acres, asswsed at 
Rupees : but in this acreage the Estates in North an< South 
Caiiara and Malabar are not included ; for, owing to peciiliaritiw 
of land tenure in those Districts, the extent under occuiiancy w 
not known. 


272 Madras — Rjfotd Holdings and Waste Land. 


1 

Items. 1 

1 

Land. ! Asses-sment. 

Lands held hy the Ryota at the commence-l 

Acres. 

Rs. 

mont of the year ... ... ...| 

1,41,67,855 

3,04,70,561 

Deduct lands given up 

6,09,911 

11,86,884 

Remainder ... 

1,35,57,944 

2,92,83,677 

Add lands newly taken up 

10,83,552 

18,01,992 

Total holdings 

1 1,46,41,496 

1 3,10,85,069 

Waste remitted 

! 2,52,282 

; 6,39,959 

Remainder ... 

j 1,43,89,214 

j 3,04,45,710 


Of the above occu])aiicy 2,52,282 acres ^Ycro left uncultivated 
under circumstances entitling the holders to remission, and 
the assessment thereon. Rupees 6,89,959, was accordingly remit- 
ted. 

Waste Land . — 


1 

Waste Remission, 


Extent. 

Assessment. 

Paali 1265 

Acres. 

3,12,724 

Ra. 

7,91,743 

Fasli 1266 

3,54,941 

8,88,172 

Fasli 1267 

7,20,083 

16,78,709 

Fasli 1268 

' 4,24,514 

10,01,931 

Fasli 1269 

1 2,62,282 

6,39,959 


The item “Waste remitted" was considerably less than 
in previous years. This result is to be attributc*d to the 
more rigid enforcement of the rule which requires the Ryots 
to pay the full assessment on the whole extent of their holdings 
(except under certain peculiar circumstances), and which 
consequently led to the relinqiiishment of those lands which 
could not be advantageously cultivated. The actual cultivation 
of Fasli 1269, including land left waste under circumstances not 
entitling the owners to remission, is compared with that of the 
preceding year in the following abstract : — 


FasU 1268. ' Faali 1269. Increase. 


Cultivated iMnd 
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Mtn/id^ — Siifjnr, Coffnn aini ftidi/ja 


In t4io irric,^ited lands, notwithstanding the general increase of 
cultiv.iti(jn, there will be seen a large decrease of assessment, 
viz., 2o,l<7,in Kuf>ces in four Districts ; with the exception of 
Rupees 4S,()8() in Bellavy and South Arcot, the whole of this 
appertains to Tanjore and Tinncvelly. This decrease is thecon- 
se(juenc(‘ partly of tlic abandonment of the Ulungu system, and 
the introduction of the Motafysul mode of settlement into most 
ol the villages of Tanjore, wh(‘n4)y the whole estimated produce 
has be(‘n d(‘tinit(‘ly fixed, and tin* rate of commutation on it once 
for all d(‘termined instea<l of varying as formerly with reference 
to Huctuating ])rices ; and to tie* introduction into Tinnevelly of 
a similar measure. 

7^cnu«.seon,s. — Tlu' particular attention of Collectors was drawn 
to the subject ot rcunissions. 4'hey lie.stowiMl much care ingi\ing 
only those that woro lu'cessary, and in refusing to sanction any 
that wen.' not jiroperly claiinablo 4’he t»)tal sum of remissions 
of every description allowed by tlu' ( ^Ih'dors, amounting to Rs. 
38,.*}9,20o, may lie accepted as satisfaetorily explained. The simi- 
lar remissions grantisl in th(‘ two previous years amounted 

In la.sli 12f)7 to . . ... Uiipi'cs 

••• ... b''),b“>,27() 

Suffdr, (iihI hiiliifo ~\'\u' cultivation of tin' special 

products of Siigar Cam', CoHun and Indigo, is .shown. Tlnnv is 
an increase ot about .ht)t)0 aert '' in tln't’anc, and a di'ci'casi* of 
aliout 4.5, 000 in Cotton, ami of 1*2.(100 aens in Indigo culti- 
vation. 

IVlilL'CS Fasli 12Gi). 

Aciv.s. Arms. 

Sugar Cano .. ... lo.Dot 

••• ••• io.ii.s 4 s n,!M;.i;.ys 

I'^digo ... ... ... 1,7-2,490 1,05,002 

Cfi’iieiyl Rr.'iult t>/ bnni R, n a?/c.— 'I’I k- results of tlie .settle- 
ment ot the L'lml nweiiiie nmirr its sevi'ral tenures are shown 
m the .subjoined ab.straet, in comparison witli Fiusli 1268 



(laaml lle^ulh of Loml lit'i'touc. 


Fa^lil2Gh.l'ai.li 12G9.' nocrciiso 
, crease i 


I K>. Hs. Hs. ' Ra, 

I’ernianently settled Estates .. 49,77,.50t 50,03,4115! 85,012 

J<i,ly of Shrotrium aiul liiam vil- ' 

! lago.s .. .. 4.83,124' 4.10,00(5' 

Rents for more than one year ... 2,10,0‘)1 2.18,285; 

Rents for one yeai’ ... . 78,443; tiO.llS; 

Ryotwar .. ... .. ,3.52.(5O0.‘>()| 3, 10,40.N>:’| 

'■ Aumany” or (li\ i.sion of proiluee 1,12,300 03,8521 

Total 1.11 32.371 4,»‘5,U,l.lol >.*, 'ipj 

Net decrease ... . . * 6,18,231 


i I 

I 33,45Si 

' i.oool 

0,325 j 
0,11,147 
48,547; 

7,01,143 


Tim Board remark — “ (adli\ation is stoa«lily m<*r<‘asint 2 , and wlnni 
It i.s coiisidoi'od tliat tint n'vcMiin's of tin* (iodavt'rv and Tinnevdlv 
Bidricts wt'iv aUdeted by tlm ri\storatioii of tin' Ak\sadi\ K;i- 
luno'C', and (’lmckninj)ntty E-statc.s to tiioir rosporfivt! Zoniiiidars, 
and tliat larj^t' rdiof was atfonbnl to tlio Mira.sidars (»f Tanjorcj 
and TiniK'vc'lly, by allowing them to onjoyall tho benefits arising 
irom bi^di ])ricos, the result of the year is, in the Board’s opinitoi, 
''citisfaetory CVmipan'd with the j»r(‘(H‘dini( tc'ii yeMr.s tlnae is a 
l.iine inereiix', amount in.u’ on tin' avera^fi' (e .30 ^ lakhs. In this 
M-in-s of yi'ais the hist Fa.sli (12(18) exhihits tin* lari^esl reveimi' ; 
blit on a fail' eompan.soii i\ilh even that \ear, (he irsnlt of the 
jiieM'iit one is an inerea'O ol nearly ''i\ hd\lis iiistiadol ade- 


to that amouiit.’’-- 

- 

Rh. 

E,eh t 2.')0 


3 , 10 , 27.7 20 

12 t;tt . , 


.. 3 , . 50 , 11,220 

12(51 .. 


; 5 .(i(i,: 5 i.(U 2 

12(52 .. 


... 3 , 7 ( 1 , 30.720 

12(35 


.. 3 , 11 ,( 50,321 

^ 12(54 . . 


.. 3 , . 57 , " 1,008 

1 2 ( 5.5 . 


... 3 , 72,0 1 , 0(52 

^ 12 ( 50 ... 


. . 3 . 8 . 5 , 13,010 

] 2(.7 ... 


.. 3 , 7 . 5 , 70.140 

1208 . . 


... 4 , 11 , . 32, 371 

Average . . 


... 3 , ( 58 , 80 , 3(51 

Fa.sh 1200 . . 


... 4 . 0 . 5 , 14,140 

IncrciLsc ,iho\c the .uerage of l<( }eai.s 

... 30 , 33,770 


Suiuh'if Sonro'H of lif I'/ nof’ — The o-tth nient of the hundry 
‘“^ource.s of Revenue slnAvs a net iin rea'-e ol Rnpees 
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Mmlra»--^all Revenve. 


Abkarry 

Muturpha 

Salt 

Soa Customs ... 
Frontier duties 
Stamps 


Fasli 1268. 

Fasli 1269. 

28,01,541 

10,82,791 

68,96.664 

14,53,445 

1,96,665 

8,05,247 

29,49,711 

11,02,330 

65,42,673 

26,30,410 

2,56,941 

8,59,663 

. 1,22,36,343 

> 1,42,41,717 


1,48,1701 

19,539| 

6,46,0l8i 

10,76,9651 

60,276; 

64,406| 

20,05,3741 


Of the increase in tne Jiot.arry, mu ^ 

Eupces 1,U,9()5, is in the Town of Madras. In this Dis- 

trict tho Abkan-y farm is under the direct management ot 
the ’officers of Government; “and the progressive increase 
apparent in the revenue during the last lew years reflects 
credit on the local authorities entrusted \yith its manageinent. 
The increase in the Kistna District arises from the trans- 
fer of the Military Abkarry farm of the Town of Masulipatam 
to tho Collector, atid the increase in Tanjorc is occasioned by 

the higher offer received for the rent of tho Abkarry farm ot 
tho late Kajah, which was resumed and incorporated with the 
general revenue ot the District in Tasli 1208. , i* i • 

Salt Revenue.-— 'Ylw Salt transactions are embodied m tlie 
subjoined abstract in comparison with those ot Fasli 12(^ 


1 the F»u»U 


Sahs. 

Home oonaimiptiou 

Inland do. 

Kxportby sea • 

Supply to tho French aovernment .. 

Total Bales 

Uenwinder 

Wastage written off under Govern 
ntoni sanction 

In store at tho close of tho Fasli 


■F.'i«U 1268 : 

1 

i 1, 

b\wli 1269. jlncre.'vse. J 

decrease. 1 

' Id. Md^. 

i 8.';,66,7d2 

' ()l,41,O0:5j 
l,47,07.7ur>' 

Id. Mdn. Id. Mds. Id. Mdn. 

71,09,83.' . .14,56,867 

87,03,581 >5,62,583, .. • 

1,58,13,421 11,05,716, .... | 

2d,21,<a:i 

31,30,481 

8,08,680 

70,669 

! 

26,97,264 76,251 

30,83,947 

9,66,727 67,047 

63,486j 

46,534 

7,183 

67,20,843 

j 68,10,424j 89,581 


79,86,862 

8,77,027 

* 90,02,997 10,16,135 

6,68,284 

1 2,08,743 

71,09,83.^ 

83,34,718 12,24,878 

1 
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The gross Salt revenue, including extra items and refunds of 
charges, amounted to Rupees 65,53,936 ; the charges of every 
description, amounting to Rupees 9,62,880, being deducted, 
leaves a net revenue of Rupees 65,91,056, which exceeds that 
of Fasli 1268 by Rupees 6,80,212. The increase is duo partly 
to the euliauccd sales, but chiefly to the monopoly price having 
been raised 2 annas per Indian maund. The increase in tho 
Sm Customs Revenue, amounting to Rupees 10,76,965, is due to 
tho provisions of Act VII. of 1859, wliicb were in operation for 
a longer period in the Fasli under report than in tno previous 
y('ar. 

Motiii'pha.--h\ Fasli 1269 the Tax on Trade realised Rs. 
2.70,637, on Looms Rs. 3,76,145, on Professions Rs. 2,18,655, on 
llouses Rs. 1,80,043, on Cattle, Sheep and Goats Rs. 50,473, on 
Sundries Rs. 21,335, or a total of K.s. 11,17,288. Deducting 
Lurnums’ fees the net revenue was Rs. 11,02,330 against Rs. 
10,82,790 the previous year. 

Coerem process was employed for the realization of tho reve- 
nue to a greater extent than in last year. Process was issued 
against 18,188 Ryots, and property to tho amount of two lakhs 
^^as attached ; but by far the greater part of tho demand wiw 
paid up without the adoption of further measures ; tho amount 
• if property actually sold being only 31,172 Rupees, moro than 
oue-half of which was in Tanjoro. u 

Charges. — The charges amounted to 57,48,468 Rupees or 
l() 3 per cent, on the collections, including refunds of charges 
of the year. The amount is n«;aiiy the same as in tho last year. 
'I’lie Collectors generally make favorable mention of tho conduct 
and services of their subordinates, lie; obj(x*t.s which led to tho 
lorination of the grade of Deputy Colh'ctors, were attained in a 
very satisfactory degree. 

Opinions of Ooveni'nient.—hi reviewing the Report Govern- 
ment declare tlio results, showing a total increase of Rupees 
17 , 55 , 540 , to be very creditable to all concerned." They con- 
demn tho cu.stom of retaining old arrears in the accounts and 
It will probably be found on very slight incjuiry that all 
tiio arrears of above five yearn standing may be written off at once; 
Ihose of more recent date will need closer investigation, but tho 
wliole may bo completed in a short tinio if the work is vigo- 
rously taken in hand." In the Kistna ili-strict tliore are arrears 
extending back to 1818. The new Law for the recovery of ar- 
rears (Act XXXIX. of 1858) has much strengthened the handa 
of Collectors, and it is the desire of Government that the powers 
thus given should be fully used. 
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Madras — Sugar-cam^ Indigo^ Cotton. 


Appendix . — The Appendix consists of a series of valuable 
statistical tables the results of which we have given above, and of 
Settlement Reports of the various zillalis. 


Comparative Statement showing the cultivation of Sugar-cane, Cotton 
and Indigo, for Fasli 1269. 


DUtricts. 

Sugar 

'Cane. 

Cotton. 

Inc 

ligo. 

Faali 1268. 

ci 

to 

c< 

ri 

h 

2 

(M 

1 

Fasli 1269. 

FasU 1268. 

FasU 1269. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 



Acrcfi. 

Acren, 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

1 

Qanjam 

3,848 

2,842 

4,086 

4,769 



2 

Vizagapatam 

3,800 

4,496 

5,110 

6,736 

462 

632 

8 

Oodavery Diatrict 

3,698 

4,370 

9,812 

12,745 

674 

H9 

4 

Kistua DUtrict ... 

10 



1,24,846 

1,34,138 

15,661 

16,217 

6 

Nollore 

24 

13 

11,975 

13,2i*4 

20,553 

27,968 

s 

Cuddaoah 

3,923 

2,756 

36,712 

33,367 

36,235 

27,091 

im 


6,603 

8,286 

2,42,4-24 

2.85,501 

2,751 

3,213 

8 

Kuruool 

905 

71. 

1,06,393 

1,52, .325 

25,585 

23,773 

9 

Madraa 

101 

128 


4 

5,716 

4,697 1 

10 North Arcot 

5,059 

6,348 

54 

55 

23,392 

21,017 

11 South Aroot 

1,734 

1,87» 

18,1761 33,198 

37,555 

36,548 

12 Tanjoro 

461 

311 

1,756 

1,030 

866 

882 

13 Trichinopoly 

1,543 

1,52U 

5,873 

5,796 

462 

270 

14 Madura 

177 

198 

75,818 

77,159 

32 

34 

15|Tiunevelly 

240 

254 

1,94,890 

1,84,325 

396 

553 

ItjCounbaWro 

1,341 

1,014 

1,31,711 

1,2'V'86 


8 

nSaloin 

1,310 

1,420 

13,212 

15,214 

2,160 

1,910 

18 North Caiui-a ) 

3,236 1 

3,196 





19 

South Cauara j 


set 






20 

Malabar 


1 ^ 







Total 

38,025 

1 40, 904 1 10,41,848 

9,94,658 

1,72,490 

! 1,65,002 


Qovoramont Lands 

1 24,258 

25,332 

1 7,Oo,462j 6,31,359 

1,34,410 

1,26.813 


Inam Lauds 

4,668 

4,969 

I 2,24,1771 2,44,129 

23,472 

23,139 


Zemiodory Lauda 

9,109 

10,613 

1.17, 1,21,170 

1 

14,608j 

15,050 





Extent of CuUmtion nnd Ammtml 


m 


Suitement showing the extent of cultivation and average assessment per 
aero, for Fasli 1269. 


Extent Remaining 

Districts. cultivation. “P"*""' r"?"*”- net Bcrt£ 
vey. mission. 



ijOanjani 
2,Vizagapatam ..J 

3Godavery Dis-j 
I trict ••• 

4Kistna District' 
nWlore •••! 

GCmldapah 
7 Bollary 
HKiirnool 
0 Madras 

10 North Arcot ...I 
lliSonth Arcot ...| 
FijTanjore 
llhTrichinopoly ... 
14|Madura 
ir)|'riimevolly 
10; Coimbatore ... 
17, Salem 


Acres. 

1,98,190 

26,268 

.5,49,273 

14,.34,708| 

4,90,654 

10,48,570' 

19,86,121 

10,49,402 

3,00,792 

5,59,081 

9,83,299 

2,79,792 

5,91,734 

6,04,783 

8,69,779 

17,30,500 

9,67,648 


Rupees. 

4,56,104 

1,66,441 

17,16,413 

25,46,929 

12,34,263 

20,04,754 

18,36,472 

13,79,834 

10,88,657 

16,27,868 

40,66,400 

10,96,783 

17,64,.502 

12,27,113. 

21,93,662 

26,75,080 

18,04,536 


5,20,872 


1,32,598 

808 


11,45,509 

13,615 

1,82,589 


2,15,780 

1,96,378 


Rupees. 

4,56,104 

1,66,441 

17,14,055 

25,20,758 

12,34,263 

14,83,882 

18,36,472 

12,47,236 

10,87,849 

16,27,868 

29,20,891 

10.83.168 
15,81,918 
12,27,118 
21,93,662 
24,59,300 

16.08.168 


l,3C,70,59.lj 2, 88, 8."), 81 1 24,JC,C78 2,04,49,138 


Tlie average niiseBament per acre is Rupees 1-9- It 
from As. 10-5 in Bcllary to Rupees 3-15-9 in Visagapatam. 
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THE THUGGEE AND DACOITY DEPARTMENT. 

1859 and 1860. 

India Records, No. XXXIV. 

On 17th July 1861 Major C. Hepey, Omral Supenn^mt 
of the operations for the suppression of Thuggee and Daco.ty, 
2 J 2 
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TJivggee and Dacoitg in the Punjab. 


submits to tlie Government of India tabular statements showing 
the number and class of professional criminals apprehended and 
disposed of by the Officers of this Department during the year’s 
* ]859 and 1860, and the number of each class still at large against 
whom there is sufficient evidence to warrant their arrest. 

Piinjiih Circle . — Tlie cases of 95 prisoners were enquired into 
as follows. 

Phansigar ... ... ... ... 52 

Poisoners ... ... ... ... 17 

Dacoits ... ... ... ... 24! 

Coiners ... ... ... ... 2 

Two remained under investigation at the end of tlie year 1860. 
In the two years thcio were five cases of murder, of hfteen per- 
sons by Tlnigs. Of the 21 prisoners committed for trial, 2 were 
hanged, 6 transported for life, 9 imprisoned for a limited period 
and 4 released on security. The crime is not (piite extinct in 
the Punjab. Tlie number of unarrested registered thug criminals 
amounted, on the l.st January 1861, to five hundred and eleven. 
They comprise mostly Muzbcc Siklw?, the great thug class of the 
Punjab. Several of them are prol>ably dead, as many wore old 
men when originally regi.Htored, but they must all be accounted 
for before we may rely on the crime being permanently extin- 
guished. The above five hundred and (doven fugitives remain 
from a body of seven hundred and thirty-four persons who were 
at largo practising their dreadful vocation when the operations 
of this Department were tii’st directed to their suppression in 
1852. No casc.s of profes.sional dacoiiy in the Punjab were 
reported during the two years. The criminals arrested were 
implicated in cases of former years. Of those committed for 
trial, one was hanged, and three transported for life. There wore 
twenty-two reported rases of pokomng in the Punjab, attended 
with tlio deaths of fifteen persons, in some of which the culprits 
were seized, of whom one was hanged. 

Agra Circle . — There were 82 prisoners in the two yeai-s, of 
w'hom 14 were Thugs, 67 Dacoits and 1 a poisoner. Several of 
these had been liberated by the mutincei*s. Among the first were 
eight Megnunnah tliugu (kidnappers who murdered the parents 
for the 8a!kc of their children, whom they sold,) of whom 
nine had escaped. Of reported ca.sos of poimni ng there were 
twenty-four, in which the number of deaths were eight out of a 
total of forty -two persons poisoned. In those cases but three 
persons w'ore convicted, and they w'crc sentenced to life trans- 
portation. In instances, however, in which death had not result- 
ed, a few persons were arrested on suspicion and were released. 
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Within the Native States in this range, no cases wei'O reported in 
1859 ; but in 1860, six were brought to notice, in which twelve 
persons were jpoisoned, of whom three died. Five persons were 
arrested, one of whom was sentenced to fourteen ycai*s’ imprison- * 
ment. Even in British Territory reports of the crime can general- 
ly only be depended upon when death luvs ensued. Tlu> frooness 
from it of these States may not, therefore, be concluded from the 
leceipt from them of blank returns. The number of coses of 
diiroity of a p|ofcssional nature, during the two years, in the 
portion of this Circle that fornvs British Territory, wdiicli includes 
the Meerut, Agra, and Allahabad l)l\isions, Banda and the 
Jhansee Commission, amounted, it wimld appear, to ten, viz. 
four in 1859 and six in 1860. In two of these cases of occur- 
rence in the Etaw'ali Districts, thechicoits wen^ Ralowreahs from 
(iwalior Territory, forty-one of whom were, at the request of 
the Magistrate of tlie district, seized and promptly brought to 
justice by tlie Gwalior Durbar, by whom they all were sentenced 
to various periods of imprisonment with luird labour, varying 
from one to fourteen yeans. In four of tlu^ ca.s(\s no one was 
seized ; in one, three men were seized, who were released ; in 
another, thirty-four persons were taken into custody, but were 
liberated ; in another, of nine men arrest <'d, five were sentenced 
to five years imprisonmcni, two ac(juitted, one reh'Jised hy the 
Magistrate, and one escaped ; and in the hist of the list, of 
tldrtoen persons arrested, twelve were restored to liliorly, and 
one died. Those robberies wenj variously committed, then* is rea- 
son to believe, by Meeiiah, Goozur, Bodowreah, ami Budhuk 
dacoitvS. The property plundered on the above ten occasions ot 
(piasi-professional (hicoity, w'as valued at the large sum of Rupees 
5 1,77 1-2-9, of which tin* portion recovered was only Rupees 
48-4-9. 

The Lurkuoio Clrck Agency wiis re-established in 1859, 
Ten phansigar thufja, twenty-eight poLsoners, and forty-thn‘e 
<lacoits were arrested during the two yi'ars, or a total of eighty- 
one persons, of whom tliirty-nino were apjirovcrs and convicts 
who had been set free during tlic rebellion. In the months of 
May, July, and Octolier of 1859, five mysterious deaths t<x)k 
place in the Oonaij District, which, from the circumstance of 
ropes being found round the n(*cks of the corywes, cn’uted a sus- 
picion that thugs w^ere at w»ak. The crinimals of that class, how- 
ever, in the custody of the Department, would not allow that they 
were cases of “ thuggee.” All the circumstanc<>s shovrcil an absence 
of system on the part of tlie murderers, and the inference, therefore, 
W'as reasonable that the crime w'as altogether eui yeneris, ami 
that professional thugs had not l>ccn concerned in its per- 
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pctration. The conclusion aiiived at, was, that the victims 
had, in the first instance, been drugged, and that the ropes 
were tuljusted in the manner in wliich they were found, 
•for the purpose tliat, should sensibility return, death from suffo- 
cation should be the inevitable result, the object for such pre- 
caution obviously being that no one should survive to recognise 
the culprits. That pf)ison wa.s not used, moreover, was not prov- 
ed. The drugs used throughout the country by persons who 
poison for the purposes of robbery, are chiefly the seeds of the 
(lhafonra or “ stramonium,” and occasionally the roots of the 
hrnyle or " oleander odoruni,” and .strychnine or “ strychnos 
nux vomica,” called by the natives koochbt ; and mineral poisons, 
except sometimes arsenic (mnikhya,) in the Punjab. Similar 
cases had taken place in the same place, Poorneah, prior to the 
mutiny. In the year 18(10 thirteen other instances of a similar 
nature took place in the same neighbourhood. Major Horvoy 
comes to tlie conclusion that th(‘ perpetrators were not profes- 
sional thugs, but rather some local parties who had hitherto 
found the moans of baffling every enquiry, but of the eventual 
discovery of whom he chx's not (h'spair. Captain Chamberlain was 
sent to iTivestigato the mailer. 

Independent of the above cases, certain other instances 
of poisoning t(H)k jflacc^ in the UppiT Provinces during 
the year 1800, particularly on the lino of the Grand 
Trunk Road. Captain (-hnnd)erlain was deputed for this duty 
also, and some arrests of the poisoners vvi‘re speedily effected. 
Eleven cases of poisoning in 1859 were reported, and 
eleven in 1860, in which, out of a total of lifty-two persons victi- 
mized, eleven died from the etVect.s (»f tlie drug. In these cases 
the action of the local police wa.s, that of twenty-seven pei* 80 ns 
arrested on suspicion in niin; of the numher, five persons were 
convicted in throe cases in which there was no death, of whom 
throe were sentenced to seven years imprisonment and two to 
five years, two were tinder trial in a Sessions Court, one under 
examination in the local Magistrate’s C\)urt, and the rest wore 
rolea.«cd. In the cjuse in the Goruckpoor Zillah in 1860, tlie 
five persons poisoned composed an entire police chowkoy. In 
Benares there were twelve* eases ot dacoity in the two years when 
property was carried off to the value of Us. 16,495-1 of which 
Rs. 6-1-6 only was recovered. 

The Biulknk Dacoit Settlement vear Goruekpore was not im- 
plicated. The colony was formed by Sir William Slecman in 
the year 1844, fi*om those members of that great dacoit tribe, 
who, with one Dullia Jemadar and two other notorious leaders, 
hail surrendered theimelvcs on tenns to Major Ludlow, at that 
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time the Assistant for the Department at Oonickporo. The spot 
selected for it was a forest tract in the Turaee, whicli it was hoped 
they would clear away and cultivate. They are indifferent colo-' 
uists. “ Once a Budhuk, always a Budhuk, and all Budhuks are 
always dacoits,” said one of their number in July 183t), to an 
Officer of the Department. If imprisoned for twenty or even 
twenty-five years, he would return to dacoity, “ as long iw ho 
had the use of his limbs. The tiger's offspring are tigers — the 
young dacoits become dacoits — will they leave their trade T “ So 
long as one remains out of tiie jail, lu‘ will Ik) a dacoit,” declaretl 
another. “ If Government wish to extirpate Budhuks,” remarked 
another man, “ they should transport all the women l>eyond tho 
.s(‘as, that they may neither give birth t»> them nor bring up any 
to tlie trade.” Major Hervey, on a full review of the character 
and conduct of those incorrigible p('ople, cannot advise any 
increase to tho colony at Saligram, and proposes that it be kt‘pt 
under tho strictest surveillance and be .suffered to dwiiullo away. 
He would not employ them in the Police. 

Besides his other onerou.s duties Captain Chamberlain 
conductwl investigations n'spccting the murilerers of Briti.sh 
subjects during the mutiny. While so engaged he ob- 
tained information of the existence of a large clas.s of 
organized robbers of mixed castes. Their chi(‘f hx’ation is 
in the neighbourhood of Hingur, in the Hurrodee Tah^ok of 
t)u(lh, and they extend their depredations ti» distant parts of the 
country. Of these a gang of fifteen [>i*rson.s, eommitiod, aeeord- 
ing to the account of one of their number, a night robbery in tho 
retinue of the Viceroy when encamped near the Martiniero at 
Lucknow. 

EUickpore CL’ck— There were disposed of in the two years, 
80 Dacoits, 1 Thug and i Poisoners. The dacoits ineliide two 
gangs of the Bemah and Hausyah ehisses, <d' whom, with a few 
oxceptiens, the Berriahs were conviet<‘d. Th<‘y had for soiiu! time 
l)cen in the habit of infesting tho districts of the Saug»u' and 
Nerbudda Territories south r»f the Nerbndda river. Th(*y term 
an extensive robber confederacy, and arc burglars, highwaymen, 
cattle-liftei*8, and dacoits, according jis tho opportunity suits 
them. Up to 1847 the Samsyahs had wnetrated every region of 
India, committing very savage dacoitiew wherever they Inid the 
opportunity, and which were almost always attendorl with 
bloodshed. Their more fre<juent occuption since, has been to 
commit gang robberies upon carts of opium and other mereban- 
<li8e while in tran.sit through Central India to Bomlsiy and other 
marts. In tho North-West the Sansyahs arc more generally 
I^ctty thicvcb and bu radars, and a considerable branch of tho 
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tribe, under the denomination of “ Sehoras,” extend their depre- 
dations to Calcutta, robbing cattle, carts, and travellers along 
the Grand Trunk Road. The girls of a colony will shun him for 
a husband who has not already shown that he can baffle the en- 
quiries put to him by the shrewdest policeman, let him cross- 
([uestion liiin ever so cleverly. A young married man of the 
tril)o, who, weary of the enterpriseless life led at Jubbiilpoor, had 
joined a colony now in Bundelkund, with the fullest intention 
of never following the habits of his connections at Jubbulpoor 
as approvers whom he despised, was at once deprived of his 
wife, with her own free consent, as she has since informed me, his 
child was murdered, and he himself turned adrift with a threat of 
being killed sboidd he ever dare to show himself among them 
again. Major Hervey’s belief is, that these people will be found 
to bo the perpetrators of some of the late mail-cart robberies in 
the neighbourhood of Indore. There were seventy-four reported 
c?ises of dacioty of kinds in this Circle during the two years (tifty- 
seven in 1851) and seventeen in IHhO,) of which twenty-six took 
place in the Hoshungabad and Sconce Districts of the Saugor 
and Nerbudda Territories. A very largo proportion of the 
number for 185‘), may bo sot down ivs the acts of rei)cls. 

Nagpore Cli'ck. — Forty-two daeoits were treated by this 
Agency. There were S(*venty-five dacoities, in which ‘Oiglit per- 
sons were killed and twenty -eight wounded, and the value of the 
property pbnidered amotuited to Rupees 4d,l-08-0-(>. Only one 
instanc(iof dhatoora thuggee was reported, which resulted in the 
death of two persons. The steady pursuit of the Goar and Mool- 
tanec Bri)ijamh daeoits by the Nngpoor and Ellichpoor Agencies 
combined, conlributetl eonsidorably to check these robbers in 
acts of depredation. These indefatigable people are in the habit 
of conveying grain to the sea-coa.sts and bringing back salt on 
their return. They import .salt also from the Sambur Salt Lake 
in Jeypoor Territory and from the salt-pans of Bhurtpoor. They 
are therefore attended for the purpose sometimes by immen.so 
droves of pack bullocks, and their irregular march through the 
country invariably pre.seut.s a long straggling line of men, 
women and cattle. Their progress, too, being slow, and their 
encampments generally in some jungle tract or desert waste, 
they fmd ample opiwrtunities for following their secret vocation 
of dacoity. Some able-bodied men of their numl)er are ejuiily 
able to strike off from the direct line of their advance, rapidly 
perjMitrate a dacoity, and rejoin the march or the encampment 
by the ciu'ly morning, with their l)ooty, without detection. 
Brinjamhs are, in Southern India, more generally called Lawa- 
ualw or Lumbanee^i — both teiins litcmlly signify their ostcnaiblo 
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vocation, namely, conveyers of grain and conveyers of salt. 
They form most valuable auxiliaries to the army commissariat 
with troops in the field. The late Duke of Wellington, as Colo^ 
nel Wellesley, was dependent entirely upon them for his sup- 
plies in bis early campaigns in the Southern Mahratta country. 
They are in religion Hindoos ; but in Central India there aro 
two robber classes, who, altliough they are Malmmedans, closely 
resemble them in appearance and occu potion, namely, the 
MooUanees and Chugraa — both ramifications of one and the same 
tribe, but they do not intermarry, and have their own distinct 
.slnng languages. Both, like the Brinjarahs, aro wandering 
tribes. The Mooltanees chiefly convoy grain and other articles 
c(msumption, and visit the eastern sea-coast of Oanjam 
for salt, cocoanuts, &c. The Chugras bring salt from the inland 
salt lakes, and from the Surat sca-coast, and a portion of the 
latter tribe deal in cattle, with large droves of which they travel 
about in all directions. They are met with in Southern India; but 
when so engaged they are not to be identified with a race of 
similar aspect called Charuns similarly occupied. 

Hijderabad Circk— Fifty professional dacoits were disjposod 
of during the two ycai-s under report, consisting of Kolies, 
Dhars, Mooltanees, Pardhees, and Khaikarees : twenty-three 
others remaining under investigation on the filst December 18 (i 0 , 
The dacoities of a professional nature, tliat have taken place in 
tiic Province, would appear to have been generally organised by 
Dhars, Mhaiigs, and Khaikarees, an<l by a Mahomedan class of 
robbers called Booreeabafs. The most daring marauders in the 
dominions of the Nrzam are the liohilluhs. Crime in Hyderabad 
Torritory, by the professional classes, bad tiecreased in proportion 
with the increase of outrages comniittc<l by the RobillaliH. But 
the recent example of deportation from Hyderabad to the jail at 
Tannah (Bombay), preparatory to transportation of a large 
band of this turbulent and lawless race, has greatly dismayed 
the entire body. They have learnt with conHubTablc uneasiness 
that they are, for the future, to be an’aigne<I before a British 
Officer ; for, hitherto, they had been tned only by the local na- 
tive authorities ; and their invariable practice was, when confined 
ill His Highness’ forts, to take the first opportunity to n«c upon 
their guarl. and effect their escape. W nmeU-s.x Roh.lWis 
tri(Kl at Hyderabad, under the supervision of Captain Frawr, 
forty were released ; and fifty-six were, on conviction, fr^ardod 
to Tannah for transportation to the Andamans. Ibcrc is informa- 
tion against one hundred and mnetv-two of these peoj) c. of 
complicity in the plunder of Nchngah. a town m thedistncts 

lately restored to His Highness. , , . . 

dmiay Circle.-'tho nuroltcr of dacoit prisoners disposed of 
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by this Agency during 1859 and 1860 was forty-one, four re- 
maining under investigation at the close of the year. The num- 
bers of dacoities during the two years, were twenty-four in 1859 
and fourteen in 1860. The following figures show how the 
crime of dacoity, once so rife, has decreased since 1847 when the 
Agency was established. 


1846 

No. of Cases. 

... 334 1854 

No. of Cases. 

49 

1847 


... 173; 1855 


26 

1848 


... 169! 1866 


62 

1849 


... 1241 1857 


77 

1850 


... 120 ; 1858 


47 

1851 


... 86 1859 


24 

1862 


... 60 ’i860 


14 

1853 


... 67' 




There has been a similar decrease in gang burglary. In the 
Dharwar Collectoratc alone, cases of gang burglary used to 
range from 250 to 450 per annum, the number committed in 
1851 being 451. ^ In 1852 they decreased to 157 ; and in 1859 
they amounted, in the three Collectorates together^ to no more 
than 135. Bedsides the Kharkarees the other local robbers of the 
Boml>ay Presidency, who may be called professional criminals, 
are the Mhangs and Ramoosees. Both classes may be said to 
be generally village and household watchmen. 

Cenkkal Remarks. 

The Meenahs of Ulwar, Bhurtpoor, and Rajpootana, as profes- 
sional robbers, arc in the habit of infesting the districts of the 
North-West adjacent to Agra. Whatever may have been their 
conduct during the rebellion, the measures adopted against them 
in 1855 and 1856 served to re-strain them in lawlessness in sub- 
sequent more peaceful times. 

Dacoity. — The Mhangs have similarly forsaken their vocation. 
What the Mhangs are in Southern India, namely, “ Rukhwal- 
dars” or village watchmen, the Meenahs are in Rajpootana and 
the Ulwar Territory, where they are the recognised village 
“ ciiowkeetlars and it was the same evil system that obtained 
in both countries, by which both Mhangs and Meenahs were 
required to inako good the full amount of the property robbed 
within the limits of their charge, that led both to resort to 
the same means by which to be able to do so, namely, by dacoity. 
Of the crime of dacoity. Major Herv’ey thinks it may safely be 
said, upon a full con-siileration of this Report, that, as a profes- 
sion, it has considerably decreased. The Department does not 
receive any regular reports of its occurrence in Native States, 
and it cannot, therefore, be stated whether those territories are 
as free from it os the districts under British rule. There arc, 
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unquestionably, numerous gangs of “ dacoits, simply so called, 
in all parts of India; but most of them may be reganlwl as 
local organizations. Of the dacoits who are so by hereditary, 
descent and profession, perhaps as much has been learnt as ever 
will be acquired. 

r/iMOoee.— The crime of thuggee by strangulation may, on the 
whole, be said to have been suppressed throughout British 
India’ in the Punjab the practice has been confined to a single 
neople, the Muzbees. Thirty-six thug approver one hundred 
mid forty-seven dacoit approvers, and fifty-eight tln^ and 
dacoit prisoners, escaped during the mutiny from the oflficM of 
the De^rtment at Agra, Etawah. and Liu^now, or d^ei^^ 
from the police into which they luul boon introduced, or a toW 
number of two hundred and forty-one professional 
Of these one hundred* and fifty-nine were re-captured by the 
Department, or surrendered themselves to its Officem. 

Major Hervey states, in conclusion, that thi.s is the firat fii 1 
Report for many years of the operations of this Department. 

UriLt Despat^ from the General Supnntendent. emliodying 

the fullest particulars, was dated m 1818. 

STATEMENT shomn,, the nnmber of Thug, aneeted duriug tk gear, 

1800 b,/ the Ojiker, of the Depart, nent, ami tl^mrnberM 

remaiimg at large in the Continent oj India. 


No. of Class. j 

Class op Criminals. 

Remaioing at large! 

1 at the end of 

1 1858. 1 

Denounced by the 
approvers & ad- 
mitted in 1860. 

3 

o 

H 

9 

bo 

a 

1 

S3 
c ^ 

9 >> 

(fl 3 

a 

1 


Thugs. 






1 

Punjabee Phansigar 

664 

15 

679 

41 

511* 

2 

^ Ditto Dhatooreea ... 

... 

36 

36 

17 

19 

3 

Hindoostanee Phan* 
eigar 

399 

6 

405| 

i 

6 

999 




22 

do 

22 

38 

4 

Ditto Dhatooreea ... 

38 






ToUl 

1,101 

79 

1,180 

1 

967 


2K2 


Rrmarks. 


^Properly the 
ouiabor r® 
maiding to ^ 
oei/o^ ahoukl 
be638,butl27 
of Ui«m vee 
really dacolti, 
and they haw 
therefore been 
[traneferred to 
Statement 0. 
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STATEMENT showing the number of Dacoits arrested during the years 
1859 anJ.lSGO by the Officers of the Department.^ and the numbei' still 
remaining at large in the Continent of India. 


Class of Cbiuinals. 


r Isr 

^*3 .IS 

. 8 2'®^ 
a 00 0 ? ? 

to I 

« Q 


I II 


Dacoits Psofessiokal. 

1 Budhuks 

2 Mooltaneo and Qooar 
I Brinjaraha 


10 Beriaha 

11 Maughi 

12 Gogura, &c. 

13 Bodowreaha 

14 lleenaha 

16 Moongwaha 

16 Punjabooi 
nfBooreeahbafa 


36 785 30 749 


461 12 449 


sjChugraa 

96 

4 Khalkareoa 

616 77 

5 Kunjure and Sausyahs 

152 20 

gPardecs 

99 \ 

yjakunkara 

60 

8 Koolhatooa 

165 1 

1 9 Keoohucka 

120 


77| 693 77 616 
201 172 20 152 


60 .... 50 

1 ICO 10 156 

120 ... 120 

141 50 16 34 


169 10 149 

23 131 2 129 


Including 127 
129 transferred 
from the 
— thug list. 


277 3,201 197 3,004 
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THE HYDERABAD MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


1859. 


India Recmis, No. XXXIV. 



'Hhslory of the Sc/iooi.— This Medical School, ori^nimti'd hy 
(icneral Fraser to whom it owes much, is intended for the in- 
Iruction in Surgery and Medicine of educated natives of Hyde- 
nbad the object being, not to prepare for the public service a 
class ot medical subordinates, but to tram up medical men (luali- 
Hcd to undertake private practice in the city, and fitted to act as 
ulookha surgeons under the Native Goveniinent, The Hydera- 
had Medical School was founded upon the wants of thocomitiy, 
approved of by the Nizam’s Government, and ouened m 
September 184t) under the superintendence ot Dr Maclean. 

[\ative Doctors.-ln Hyderaliaxl the art of Medicine is piac- 
(i.,ed by a few hukeem of respectability, with some of whom t e 
nrofession is hereditary, with others not. Ihe educated Inikeeins 
ire men who have received a good eilucation in 
centation of the term, that is, they know Arabic a little \ ci» .in 
fairlv and arc more or Ic.ss conversant with the works oi the 
Arabic physicians. In prosecuting their studies they place tliem- 
sclves under some hukeem 

Imt^'l^fy ^h^wntes 

unloKs it be a few Hpecial compounds and specihcs. 

uul.rt.in ; Ih. Iiigl.t «1»" C»'- 

huk^m IS engag^ on arc men of sense and 

St S- Suit as-™ “P“«» ^ 
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have no dispensaries or hospitals, and few show any real kindness 
to the sick poor as medical men. 

Native hukeems such as above described belong to the more 
enlightened class of medical men practising in Hyderabad. 
There are others, forming the majority, who are more 
ignorant and prejudiced, who believe in the efficacy of 
charms and in the virtues of pounded rubies, pearls, and 
emeralds — medicines suited to the exclusive constitutions of 
the great and wealthy. Their belief in the existence of occult 
drugs of wonderful power is quite childish, and their estimation 
of the value of a medicine by its rarity, and by what it costs to 

S rocure it, is a principle of valuation not confined to the Deccan. 

[any believe in the transmutation of metals, and spend time 
and money in the hopeless cmjuiries of alchemy. They value, 
however, such English medicines as cinchona and quinine, sarsa- 
parilla, cod-liver oil, jalap, cream of tartar, and colchicum. Most 
of our forms of administering medicine also are used by them ; 
they are deeply learned in tonics and aplirodisiacs, and well 
versed in all the niceties and austerities of oriental regimen. 
Besides these classes, there is also a class of unotlucated quacks 
who do much mischief. They are dealers in cures for impotence, 
in specifics and talismans, and make their way by impudence 
and unhesitating a.sseveration — in short, they are the Morisons 
and Holloways of Hyderabad, with less polish perhaps than their 
English prototypes, but with equal impudence and effrontery. 

The htijams, or barber caste, are the surgeons of India ; they 
let blood and operate, sew up wounds, arrest hemorrhage, and 
perform the minor, as well ?us, unfortunately at times, some of the 
major operation.^ of Surgery. They are regarded as people of a 
low class ; their coolness and ignorance are a.stonishing ; they mb 
recent fractures, cauterize dislocations and rheumatic joints in- 
discriminately ; they cut into ccrcbriform tumours, and arrest 
bleeding by the application of boiling oil. They bandage at 
times to mortification, they use nide splints on the principle of 
Gooch's, and arc deep in the mysteries of cauteries, marking nut 
loaves, and linimeute. As they are paid one anna for each su- 
ture, they genemlly contrive to put .six where two would have 
sufficed, and it matters not where the wound is situated, whe- 
ther on the leg or the scalp, the same industry and ingenuity in 
multiplying sutures are equally displayed. Dr. Smith has seen a 
severe wound of the abdomen treated by inverting, over the pro- 
truded folds of the intestine, the kernel of a half cocoanut, the 
whole mass being then carefully pushed into the abdomen, and 
the edges of the wound stitched over it. 

The herbalists are generally of the shepherd class ; they bring 
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tleir drugs from the jungle, and sell them to the druggists in the 
bl^aars ; they prescribe a little, and eke out their practice with 
yhcimtations and charms. Besides these herbalists, a class of 
gypsies are largely patronized by the poor ; they deal in charms 
and secret specilics. 

The druggists or Passarees, are chiefly Hindoos ; they general- 
ly keep a Moonshee to read the hukeem’s prescriptions ; their 
prices are at times exorbitant ; they prepare no infusions or de- 
coctions : they sell the raw drug, and the patient prepares it for 
use in his own house. The drugs in their stores are of uncertiiin 
action, being badly selected and carelessly kept, and serious ac- 
cidents, in substituting one medicine for another, arc not of very 


uncommon occurrence. 

Oculists come occasionally from Hindoostan. Although igno- 
rant men, some of them are successful operators for cattunct. 
They only attempt hard cataracts ; their instruments consist of a 
lancet and a blunt probe, with a few cauteries. Litkotoruists 
rarely make their appearance ; sometimes they arc oculists as 
well, but generally they restrict themsidvos to the special opera- 
tion for vesical calculus ; the operation is a rude but, in the incx- 
citable constitution of the native, not alw^ays an unsuccessfulone. 
The patient is placed on his back on a cot, his head and 
slioulders resting on the lap of an assistant, who holds him fast ; 
the operator’s fingers are then passed into the bowel, the stone 
searched for, and hooked forward by the fingcT towards the peri- 
neum, where an incision is made, and the calculusremoveil by a rudo 
hook, in reality a seven-inch nail, blunt and slightly rounded : 
the wound is kept clean, and, if necessary, slightly foinentixl. 
Unsuccessful results are by no means uucoinmon, as we might 


d 'priori have expected. ■ r ^ i 

This account would be incomplete without anoticeot rumiw, 
Bgntgees, and other religiosi, with their specilics, charms, holy 
sentences, astrology, &c. The female sex are very 
these forms of medical practice. As the paper on which tho 
valued sentence is written, is at times dipped in croton oil, we can 
understand how one effect at least crin be secured, without liav- 
iug recourse to the siipornatu|;al for an explanation. 

The midwives are generally low women of tho fcloogM caste ; 

their ignorance is extreme, hence the proport nm of deaths from 

parturition in the city is something fearful to refl»?ct upon, WhiM, 
among ns, one life in about two hundred accouchemcnU is lost, 
with ^urient women in Hyderabad the morfahty may be safely 
rated at from 30 to 40 per cent. When the is one reqmring 
surgical interference, these midwiv^ send for the wives of tho 
barbers, who operate in the most ignorant and cruel manner, 
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with a sickle and hook ; both classes of women are profe8SG|i 
procurers of abortion, a crime sufficiently common, and regards 
m the Deccan as by no means of an infamous character. The cus\ 
toms and treatment of the parturient and puerperal state being in 
direct contravention of common sense, there results a great mor- 
tality among the mothers of Hyderabad, chiefly from protracted 
labours, hemorrhage, tetanus, and puerperal fevers. 

Lceck^woTnen constitute the last class : leeches abound in this 
neighborhood, and are much used by the natives. Women apply 
them, and as they receive two pice for each leech, the number 
applied will always bear more reference to the size of the affected 
part, than to the strength of the patient or severity of his disease. 
Dr. Smith has known as many as two hundred and fifty applied 
within three days to the rheumatic ankle of a weak and anemic 
man. Native Doctors admit that improvements have taken place 
in Surgery, and they candidly yield the palm of operative skill 
and boldness to the English surgeon, but they do not admit hi.s 
.skill and superiority in medicine, and in dietetics they feel con- 
vinced that ho has every thing to learn. 

PnnjresH of the School . — The number of pupils was limited to 
thirty. In spite of all difficulties Dr. Maclean gradually succeed- 
ed. In the dispensary was enlarged, and the present 

school built ; about this time tiie Hoifhle Court called for a 
special report upon the operations of the school. A committee 
was nominated, and the system of instruction was submitted to 
Ncndiny. The report refli'ctcd credit upon Dr. Maclean, and 
elicited the approval of the Court. Few in the city, except Suraj- 
ool-Moolk De.waii and Shums-ool-Oomrah, had much interest in 
the s\iccess of the experiment. High authorities for a time look- 
ed coldly upon it, but successive Residents lent it the aid of their 
personal and official countenance. In 1853, the first results of 
the labor of seven yearn were to be made apparent : eighteen 
eamliihites for (Iu» certificate of qualification were examinetl by a 
committee. The .standard adopted was a high one. Of the can- 
didates ten wore pas.sed as qualified, and received the final cer- 
tificate of the institution. In 1854 seven of the remaining eight 
candidates were found qualified. , Thus seventeen young men 
were prepared for the responsible tluties of private practice by 
Dr. Miicloan, who had besides the satisfaction of seeing them all 
provided for, before handing over his labors to his succe.sbor. This 
gratifying result he owed to the kindness of the Nuwab Mookhtar- 
ool-Moolk Salar Jung Bahadoor, who took into his service eleven 
hukeems, and of the Nuwab Shums-ool-Oomrah, who provided 
for two of the remaining four ; two have settled in private prac- 
tice, one has just returned with his relative and patron from 
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Jfecca, and the fourth is dead. In December 18W Dr, Smith 
succeeded Dr. Maclean, and opened the first session in February 
1855. ^ 


The The school is open five days weekly, The 8tu» 

dents are divided into classes, of which the senior is directly un* 
der the Superintendent, the second class under Mr. Sub-Assis-* 
tant Surgeon Murray, and the junior class under Hukeem Meer-. 
za Ali ^hib, the native assistant teacher and former pupil of 
the school. At 8 o’clock daily the bell is ning and the atten- 
dance roll called. The senior and second classes then proceed to 
the dispensary, where they receive clinical and pharmaceutical 
instruction. The sick are seen and prescribed for, operations 
are performed, and the best use is taken of the occasion by com-f 
mentai’ies upon the cases to supply as far as possible tho want 
still existing of a Clinical Hospital. The dispensary affords re- 
lief to from two to three hundred patients monthly, besides hav- 
ing accommodation for eighteen clinical cases ; so that a very 
fair opportunity is afforded the students of becoming nractically 
fiimiliar with the principal diseases of the Deccan. Most of tho 
minor and, under certain restrictions, some of the major opera- 
tions, are performed by them. Tho lectures at school begin at 
hand 9 A. M., as the students happen to belong to the junior or 
senior classes. Each class receives, in addition to dispcnsai’y 
practice, two hours’ instruction daily. 

From experience it is found tliat two hours’ or^ instruc- 
tion daily is os much as tho pupils can take down in writing 
and master satisfactorily : oach pupil takes down the whole lec- 
ture, as delivered, with the diagrams drawn at the time t»> illus- 
tralo the subject. Thus each pupil, on leaving school, takes 
along with him a more or loss complete copy of tho whole course. 
The session, which opens annually in tebruary, extends from 
that date to Christmas, a period of eleven montlis. Deducting 
tho established native holidays, ami the necessary suspension of 
work during the month of May. tho students remve mstnictioii 
each session, during nine calendar months, throe hours daily , nvo 
days a week. The subjects of tuition are arranged so that 
generally only one, and never more timn two, is Uught toa 
class at one time. The lectures are delivered in Hindustani 
alone, and are freely iUustratod with diogrami drawn chi^y 
during the delivery of the 

lecturer. In admitting candidate* _U> the rehool, tfiofoUow. 
ing qualification* are, a* far a* practical®, inswtod npon, 
lyf re«pectobiUty of family, good education and conduct, tho 
wUtenre of an earnct de»iro to »ludy, tho poMCMion of tha 
* h 
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means of support during student life, and the promise of 
strict obedience to all' the niles of the institution. In the matter, 
of ago, young men arc preferred whose age does not fall 
short of 17 nor exceed 25 years. The students of the school, 
with two exceptions, are ]|(lahpraedan8 ; pne Hindoo alone is at 
present upo.n the roll. 

Joumal—Ec^ling the necessity of keeping up a connection 
between the school and the passed hukeems, and of stimulating 
them to t^tudy and observation, a rnedical joinmal in Hindoos- 
tanee was started in 1855. Already ten numbers, constituting 
the first volume, have been issued, and the good contemplated 
has, to a certain extent, been realized. Cojpieis of this journal 
are regularly sent to each hukeem, and given to each student, 
whilst fifty copies ol issue are forwarded to the Government 
of Calcutta, Madras and Agra, and twenty-five to the Govern- 
ment of BomW. The issue numbers three hundred copies, of 
which the expenses of one hundred are bomp by the minister, 
who also grants the use of his lithographic press, and the ex- 
pense of the remaining two hundred copies is defrayed by the 
subscriptions of tho respective Governments above nained. 

Importa'i}ce o/mch Schooli*.-^h\ the conclusion of his Report Dr. 
Smith says — V Institutions like the Hyderabad Medical School, 
in tho system of dependent dispensaries, springing naturallv and 
in course of time out of its operations, might be multiplied in 
India, especially in independent Native States, with advantage. 
In our educational sciiemos wo aim, perhaps, too n^ueb at tho 
complicated and expensive ; wo have, if not too many colleges, 
at least too few schools ; we are opt to crave for tho imposing, and 
overlook the humble and useful. Dr. Maclean’s work shows 
what one man's epergy can achieve with small parade, narrow 
means, and moderate encouragement ; and it would be well it 
those in power were to emjuire whether it might apt be advisa- 
ble to embotly in their schemes of odpeation, local medical 
schools, on the model of this at Jlyderahad. In fitting localities, 
anti at a distance from tho Medical Colleges of the Presidencies, 
such institutions would assuredly thrive ; local centres of educa- 
tion, they would attract the notice and interest of the natives ; 
local centres of philanthrepic effort, their working would soon 
bo appreciated, whilst local outlets for intelligence and industry 
would bo afforded to those whose outlets for exertion are very 
few indeed. The gradual rise of dispensaries, and the useful as 
well jwi honorable occuimtion offered to their sous, would interest 
d(H'ply the native n>ind, and would act moat powerfully in dis- 
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uvming prejudice, and in hastening on light and civilisation. 
Besides the direct advantages to human suffering in all its forms 
from such schemes; it must be remembered there are few means 
so well calculated as this to Secure the favorable introduction of 
the English language, and with it, of all Science and light, espe- 
cially to the Mahomedan population. Under the shelter of me- 
dical art, all sciedce may be taught, for the hukeenl is respected 
os a physiciati and listened to with attention as a teacher. Nor 
i.s this all ; in inculcating the lessons of hi^ profession thb medi- 
cal teabher can instil higher jirinciples into his pupils, love of 
truth and honesty, kihdneSs, charity, unselfishness, thoughtful 
and industrious habits, consideration for the poor and afflicted, 
which, though far Short of the grand motives wliicli are demand- 
ed by our God, Still, in their absence, siipply a standard raueh 
above that generally acted dp to by the peoples around us.” 

The Whdlc scheihc of the School, with its ten affiliated Dis- 
|)onHaric,s in active operation, costs tho Native Government 
about Conipauy’s Rupees 1,280 per mensem, or ComiiJUiy’s Ku- 
pee.s 15,360 per aniiutu. 


Madras court of small causes. 

1861. 

The following Statement exhibits the leadiug iioints of tho 
Court’s operations as compared with their results in ISGU. 


1861. 


Nunlber of Caubcs instituted 
Do. Defendants siinmioncd 
Amount of Summons Fees 
Number of Witnesses Subptjcnaed 
Amount of Subpdena Fees 
lialf-costs refunded 
Value of property litigated 
Number of Causes undecided ... 
Expenditure 

Net amount carried to credit of 
Government ••• 


23,054 

27,714 

m. 92,7811 13 0 
15,147 

Ks. 0,317 id (I 
„ 15,451 I 0 
,,6,42,196 7 11 
2d3 

Rs. 6H,756 15 10 


,, 91,048 1 6 


IgfiO. 



19,778 



21,489 



117,93.1 

a<i 

13 

() 

7^0^ Jfi 0 

3,529 

6 

0 

13,086 

2 

6 

5,02,117 

6 

9 


132 

63,7tlO 7 11 
6.3,291 8 3 


The expenditure for 1861 was Rii|)ocs (;,C810-2 k«ti thttil tlid 
2li 
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Budget Estimate Rupees 75,441 The difference therefore te-- 

tween it and the net income, as detailed in the forego^ table, 
leaves a balance in favor of Government of Rupees 22,291-1-8. 
This is the first year in which the Court has yielded a Revenue 
in excess of its expenditure. The funds of the Court were 
alimented by a large increase in actions? against i^ies re- 
sidinc' in the MofussiL Moreover the recent legislation for 
the limitation of suits,- was the means of pressing suitors into 
Court Steps were successfully taken to remedy the gnevan^ 
of which witnesses complained of their being unnecessarily 
brought to Court. The following figures shew the result. 


Number of Causes 


1861. 

28,054 


1860. 

19,778 


Number of Witnesses Subpoenaed 15,147 23,273 


Of the 23,054 Causes instituted, showing 8? to have been the 
average number daily, 22,014 were set down for hearing and 
which were disposed of as follows : — 

Judgment for Plaintiffs ... 

Do. for Defendants 
Nonsuited ..•* ••• 

Struck out ... 

Compromised ... ••• 

Undecided ... 

The number of Causes undecided or adjourned is large but 
notwithstanding the large increase in the business of the Court, 
which for ten months of the year was performed by two Judg^, 
without an exception the 203 Causes were adjourned at thg 
roqiie.st, and for the solo convenience, of the parties mtercsied, 
The Court sal 278 days and was closed 87. 


11,633 

760 

428 

166 

8,824 

203 



AMract Staten, o/Causee Heard and ho,c disposed of iciththe Cammissian a,vd Fete Unable thereon, from Januanj 

to DeceiTiber 1861. 
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Months. 

1 1851. 

January 

February ... ... 

March 

April 

May 

June ... ... 

July 

Augtist 

September ... 

October 

November ... 
December ... 

Total 
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|AND revenue administration of BENGAL 

1860 . 6 L 


CoUection.-On ?9th November 18^1 the Board of Rovonuo 
submits to the Goyemment of i^en^l statements illustrating 
the results of the Land Rovenue administration of the Provina*8 
under their control in the year I80Ot61. 

The Hal and Bukya Collections, on an aggregate de\mnd of 
Ra -t 11 27, Sits, amounted to Rs. 3,78,70,648, lieing at the mto 
if above’ Bs. 92 per cent., leaving about 7J per cent, outstanding 
1 ni. elnse besides 1 per cent, remitted. The remissions dining 

: . sy Ik ij .hid. i.M», 

Ivcro^n account of egrrent reyenue, and consisted of the follow- 
ing iten^s ; — 

Khalarec remissions, on account of Lands occupied hir 

purposes of salt manufacture ••• 

KrL other causes, chiefly land revenue remitted m Ik- 
^ har and Chota Nagpore to ChieftiRns for good servipo ^ 

during the late 

(ions on account of ®®*0te3 on the 17,97,490, on a 

m the preceding statement am tp ^ t 

demand ‘‘?gteg*‘ttng J of tho year 

7 ‘Vl* t!lr"”cent 5 e. remissions amounting to a little more 
(ii II 3 per ceni., ■njufrlntti an incroa.se appears in 

than half per cent. In imw of rc-scttlcmeiit. 

the cuiTcnt revenue demand , ^ Bamreo, Patna, 

ltisgrca^8t inKararoop, B^ g g yungoffin 

Pubna, Lukhimporo, anti g K iasbeers as rowanU 

8)iababad, (owing to the gran ^ other Dwtricts, but not 

demand and Bukya balances 
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Bengal^JRedwiption of Land-tgx. 



Calcutta 

Nuddea 




Government EitaUs, 


801 


Goverii'ment Estaies.-^ThQ number of estates the property of 
Government is 7,324?, or 281 less than in the previous year ; tho 
large number of removals is caused by the sale of the proprie- 
ta^ right of Government. The number of estates ac(|uir^ in 
Chittagong is owing chiefly to tho Kupas Mehals being now 
shown in the Statement for the first time. The aggregate de- 
mand amounted to Rs. 29,33,910, of which Rs. 23,14?, 815, or near- 
ly 79 per cent., was collected during the year, and li per cent, 
remitted from the rent-roll during the year on account of dilu- 
vion ; of these eight, bearing a jumma of Rs. 19-1-6 only, wore 
in Chittagong, and eleven, with a jumma of Rs. 81-6-6^ in 
Monghyr. The remaining fourteen estates belong to nine dis- 
tricts The amount expended or set apart for tho improvement of 
Government estates from the 3 per cent, on tho net collections 
sanctioned for this purpose was Us. 2,589-6-8 expended and Ks. 
48 723-1-6 set apart. Except in Cachar little use was made 
of 'this fund, for that did not feel tho condition r^tricting th^ 
application of the percentage to the particular Mchal from tho 
collections of which it is derived. Tiie Board recommend tho 

withdrawal of this restriction. j oofntA.. 

Dioqmlified Landholders. -Tw hundred and fiay-^e ratato 
were brought under tho management of tho Court of Wards du- 
ring the year, and 38 released trr.m wardship. 
number Ise. These estates belong to 7+ wards, of whom 63 oro 
boys, 16 females, and 5 .lisiiualified otherwise than 
of sex or minority. Of tho Itevciiuc demand. ■‘•"K 
5,17,209, Rs. 4,58,857, or 88^ per cent., was realized ^ 
year. Tho remissions amounted to 9 pie F'' 

(iunn„ 8 . „;i„, nets of Government revenue 

were on accounts other tiiaii payi icu nnnilu ut the 

and expenses of management. T**® 

Wards’ Institution in the Circular Boa.1, 
which is below the average of previous 7“^; J"®, 

Brahmims, three five’of the boys aro 

Their ages range •^®‘';:®®" ^/Jif^r from Bengal Districts, 
from the Province of CuttaoK, ana ^ j ^ Calcutta 

The Board instructed the ^ ngt annual income 

all Hindoo wards ®-’‘*f"J'®Jin^ted the Sudder Court 

*f Rs. 4,000 and upwards, and ^ notice of tho 

to bring the existence of the Institution w 

Judicial Officers in the 142 estates under 

Es^ un^.r ^,lcr of tho Civil Courts, and 

attachment during the year by ^ ^ 
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lU by order of the Criminal Courts. The revenue demand 
of these 256 estates aggregated Rs. 1,45,146, of which the pro 
portion demandable in all the estates, after they came under 
attachment, was Rs. 1 ,09,267, making with the Wance of the 
previous year Rs. 1,12,580 due on account of Government re- 
venue. Of this sum Rs. 1,12,361, or upwards of 99 per cent., 
was realized within the year. The Mofussil rental demand ag- 
gi-egated Rs. 3,79,660, of which Rs. 2,67,528, or 70J per cent, 
was realized within the year. 

Act X. CcLses . — There were 61,398 suits instituted under Act 
X. of 1859 during the year, which, with 7,269 remaining from 
the previous year, made the total number on the file 68,667. Of 
these, the suits for arrears of rent numbered 45,835, or three- 
fourths of the whole number of cases instituted. The total num- 
ber disposed of was 60,279, leaving 8,388 on the files at the 
close of the year. The suits for arrears of rent were most numer- 
ous in the Districts of Rackergunge, Jessore, and Nuddea. The 
indigo disturlwinces account for the large number in the last two 
districts ; in the first District the numl>er, though largo in itself, 
is not much more than one-half the number institutetl when the 
old laws were in force. The following memorandum coinparcN 
the institutions in 1858-59, the last year of the operation of the 
old Sumraaiy Suit Law.s, with the two years which have since 
elapsed. 



for ar-' 
of rent.j 

of alll 
kinds. 1 

Total. 


Suits 

rears 

Suits 

othei 


Sammanf iSnits. 



i 

i 

Instituted ill 1858-59 ... 

40,310 

6,976 

'47,316 

! j 

JRtnt under Act X. o/' 1850. 



i i 

Instituted in 1859-60, nine months 

(Which M equivalent in the twelve months to) 
jlnstitutcd in 1860-61 

11,864' 7,551 
15,819' 10,068 
45,835 15,568 

19,415; 

1 25,8«7i 
61,398 


Excluding the exceptional Districts of Nuddea and Jessore from 
each poricxl, the following is the comparison : — 




Resumption Suits, 


m 



Suits for ar- 
rears of rent. 

Suits of all 
other kinds. 

Total. 

Summartf Suits. 



Instituted in 1858-59 ... 

35,991 5,740. 

41,731 

i Rent Suits under Act X of 1859. 



1 i 1 ' 

ibisututed in 1859-60, nine montlis 1 11,0‘)5 7,243 

!( Which is ecpiivaleut in the twelve months to)| 14,793 9,657 
jliistitutcd in 1860-61 j 33,973| 13,666 

— — — — , A . , 

13,338 

94,450 

47,639 


Its provisions for the recover^ of rents are already ns largely re- 
sorted to as were those of the old laws. Suits for purposes 
otlicr than the recovery of arrears of rent arc more than twice as 
numerous as they were in the last year of the old Summary 
Suit Law. After a trial of two years, and tested very severely 
under the excitement created hy the indigo disputes, the law 
lias been found to work succe-ssfully. The e.\ecutions of decrees 
arc* to the number of rent suits instituted as I to 5J. Of such 
<‘asc*.s 9,005 were dispose^! of within the year, leaving 2,081 
jic'iiding at its close, of which 103 had been pending more than 
fliroe mouths, and 15 more than six months. 

Ucsumptwii SuU-H, — There were 5,552 of which 2,038 were 
dispcKsed of. Of these 271 with a jumma of Ils. 19,31^8-8 were 
deci<led in favour of Gov(*rnraent. The great majority of suits 
in tins statement are those instituted on the part of (Joveniiiient 
aji Zemindars, under tlie provisions of Section 30, licgulation II. 
011819. 

Estates sold for Arrears . — The number of estates soM is no- 
"here large except in the Chittagong District, where almost all 
the estates are petty and of trifling value. There were 390 with 
jumina of Rs. 27,184 wliich realised Rs. 3,52,158. 'flie pro- 
portion of price to iumma was 13. Tlie prisoners confined for 
Ijovcrnment demands were : — 

mMiO. 1860-6 1. 

Number in confinement -6 ^ 

Released ... ... ... 22 24 

Remaining in confinement ... 4 3 

^ttlevients.-^ThuTQ was a large amount of settlement work in 
2U2 
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Shaihabad owing to the confiscation of the estates of rebels. Of 
619 such villages with a jumma, prior to confiscation, of Rg. 
1,15,873, 368 were finally settled, producing a jumma of Rs. 
2,27,027, the former jumma of these having been Rs. 72,018. 
In the course of these settlements, 1,188 claims to hold lands 
rent-free were tned. One hundred and sixty-seven of the set- 
tled villages have been bestowed in reward for loyal services, 
some as rent-free grants and some bearing a jumma. The num- 
ber of villages awaiting settlement • is 251, bearing a jumma of 
Rs. 43,854 prior to confiscation. It is estimated that the new 
jumma after settlement will be Rs. 1,23,244. In Behar the set- 
tlement work was very heavy. In Cachar 411 holdings were 
settled at a jumma of Rs. 28,852. In this sum is comprised Rs. 
5,258, the eventual jumma of jungle lands leased in 244 plots to 
natives for rice cultivation, for a terra of 19 yearn ; the jumma 
increases progressively till tliis maximum is attained. Of the 
above amount also, Rs. 15,000 is the revenue derived from tlio 
lease for two years of the Sealtaik Ghaut, where timi)cr cut 
in the forests and floated down the river is sui)jectecl to the pay- 
ment of a duty ; and Rs. 3,594 consists of revenue derived irom 
the house tax imposed on the tribes inhabiting the bills. Five 
tea grants were measured, and the terms of settlement ar- 
ranged, and 34 remained, of which 8 had been reported for 
confirmation. The settlement work done during the year and 
remaining for the ensuing season in the Province of Assam is 
exhibited in the following table : — 


District, 

Setti.kmknts com- 

TLETED. 

Settlements to bk 

MAJ)E. 

Number 

of 

Mehals. 

Jumm.T. 

Number 

of 

MehaLs. 


Kamroop ... 

56 

1,30,203 

54 

1,11,000 

Durning ... ... 

233 

1,48,768' 143 

79,848 

Nowgong ... ...1 

15 

1,54,4861 246 

94,300 

Scebsangor 

59 

41,928 

61 

60,195 

Lukhimpore 

99 

33 , 123 ! 74 

18,999 

Cossyah Hills 

46 

1,571 

. 

18,620 

Total 

508 

1 

5,10,029 

623 

3,82,962 

1 



T/ie Soonderbunsy Bhaugulpm and Bnrdwan, S05 

goonderbwns . — ^There were 408 estates in charge of the Com- 
missioner in the Soonderbuns during the year, of which 150 
were lots granted, and 88 lots not yet grantetl The resumed 
ilehals numbered 64, and Henckell and Donnelly’s Mehals 106 
40 of the latter description having during the year been re- 
leased under Regulation II. of 1819. There were ten mehals 
under Khas management with a demand of Rs. 1,33,035, of which 
Rs. 132,817 was realized within the year. Mr. Roily appeals 
to this result as “ the best criterion of the principles on which 
ryotwarec assessments have been based and the fairness of the 
Hites.” Thirty-eight Government estates remained for settle- 
ment in the ensuing season, the ultimate jumina expected from 
wiiich is calculated at Rs. 7 1,500, besides eleven mchal.s to bo 
resettled at an expected jumma of Rs. 3,000. Besides this 
work there are 22 allotments to be inspected, 36 cases in which 
local investigations are requi.sitc, and 43 resumption suits for 
trial. In the course of the year the Deputy Collector measured 10 
estates whose area aggi’egatcd 40,800 beegahs, and tlic Assis- 
tant Surveyor 21 estates with an area of 1 12,860 beegahs. 

Natural Products.— h\ the Bkaugxdporc Division coal is pro- 
curable in the Damun. The mines have not ns yet been worked 
to any depth. The coal hitherto found, though of inferior (jun- 
lity, answers for burning lime and brick.s, ami i.s so used by tin) 
Railway Company, but the expen.se of carrijigo in a country 
without roads renders mining operation.s unremuiicrativc to spe- 
culators. Tea is cultivated on the hills to a small extent, but 
ha.s not yet had a fair trial. 

In the Burdioan Division there are several coal mines work- 
ed by different Companies. The resource.s of the Coal Districts 
will, it is expected, be developed bv the Singhamn Valley lino 
shortly to be opened, which runs through the heart of the col- 
lieries. These collieries are all in the fiscal jurisdiction of Beor- 
bhoom. In Bancoorah the goor fmm sugar-cane is said to^ he 
very fine, and is exported to foreign parts from Calcutta. Cot- 
ton is also grown in certain parts of the District and much of 
it is sold in the Calcutta market, but the quality is veiy infe- 
rior, In Beerbhoom rice, silk, and sugar arc the chief exports. 
Iron ore is found in considerable abundance in Pergunnah Noo- 
nee, at Mohammed Bazar, where iron foundries have been 
established by the Beerbhoom Iron Works Company. A mark- 
ed development of the resources of the District may be expect- 
ed when the railroad has been longer open. 

In the Patna Division no mineral productions have been 
discovered, nor is tea cultivated anywhere, but cotton la pro- 
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duced to boinc extent in Shahabad. Indigo is grown in nearly 
all iJistricts, and saltiJetre is exported chietly from TirhoJt 
and Saruu. 

Coffee has been cultivated with great success at GhitUujong^ 
hilt the cultivation is by no means extensive. Tea is likely to 
prove a profitable speculation in that (piarter. Cotton is grown 
in the hills, but requires personal skilled supervision to bo 
successful. 

There are no minerals in the Cuttack Division. For the 
spn'ad of cotton cultivation the tributary niehals must be look- 
ed to ; the export of grain from the Province is increasing. 

The only Districts in the Dacca Division where any mineral 
products have been found are Sylhet and Cachar. lnS}lhet 
a lime (piarry formerly leasdl tor Ks. 220 has been re-let for 
Its. 005. 

In Cachar tea planting is making astonishing progress. Al- 
ready 20 concerns are engaged in its cultivation and manufac- 
ture. The present season’s yield is considered to be understated 
at 3, too maunds, a (plant ity which represents three lakhs of Ru- 
pees, and next year it will not he under ten lakhs. The natural 
ri'sult of these operations has been to draw about two and a halt 
lakhs of Rupe(*s into the District annually, and nearly to(piadru- 
ple the value of local labor. The laborers have become landhol- 
ders, and will no longm- labor on wages, and even if they did, 
would lie (piite uneipial to tin* demand: immigration, therefore, 
is the great liop(‘ of the planters. To this time live thousand 
coolies hav(' been imported and liatches of hundreds are daily 
coming. Tln'y ar(‘ gemually up-country men starved out and 
refusi'd by tli(‘ Maunlius Agent. The mortality among them is 
stat('d to have been hitlieit(( gri'at, as must be expected among 
men who are generally rejected by the Colonial Agents as di.seius- 
ed and weak. 

Ill the Assam Province tea is extensively grown, in Seebsau- 
gor and Lukhinqiore e^pt'cially ; here, also, it levs had to strug- 
gle against the want ot an ad«'ipiate supply of labor. Limestone 
abounds in the Jynteali Hills which supply Bengal with nearly 
all the lime of superior (piality which ns used for building pur- 
poses. 

In the Arracan province some lime is found. An experi- 
inentid tea plantation luus deen commenced at Akyab, and, the 
Board understand, with succe.ss. Cotton is reported to have 
failed. The ryots, however, are anxious to obtain good seed, 
and the Commissioner proposes to gnmt wa.ste lands for the pur- 
pose rent-free, but the rent is so inconsiderable an item in the 
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post of the cultivation of cotton, that its nunission would have 
little ofTect in proinotirig the cultivation ; and on the whole, tlu' 
Board do not think that this mode of onoouragiug it sliould he 
adopted. 

A few places only in the in the Nuddea Divi- 

sion are reported to he tit for the prochiction of cotton. 

In the Rojf^Iaihye Division indigo i.s extensivt'ly cultivated. 
Silk is manufactured in ahuudauce which «‘ntails a large' mul- 
hciTV cultivation. There are .soils i!\ some Districts capahle of 
]iro(fucing cotton. 

In the Chota-Naypove Division, or South-Western Front i(‘r 
Agency, the coal tields of Kurhurhura are being scictitilically 
worked on account of tlu' East India llrdlway yompany. 'I’he 
Bengal and other Companies are greatly cxhaaling tlu'ir mining 
opemtions in Maunhhoom near the line ot the pn»posed extt'u- 
sion from llaneegunge. A portion of the Palamow coal-lield has 
iilso heen opened hy the Bengal Company. Tlu' Singhlioom 
copper mines have heen at a stand-.still, owing t(' tlu' tailuK’ ol 
the tinst Company. Another Company have recently taken a 
lease (»f the minc.s. 

In the Territory of DarjMhin tea |>lanting has largely in- 
civased. The tirst consignment of 80 maunds has heim sent to 
London this year. One hundred matinds of colVee oi supemir 
(pialitv, made at Kurseong, sold in the country at Rs. 40 ji 
inaunil. There had been to the date of Dr. Campbell s repoit 
in Juno, 21,805 acres graiited hir tea an(l Cidh'o cultivation, (.1 

Ashieh JI251 acres had been actually brought umh-r cuhivatnm. 
The number of tea plants which had gone <mt ol the nursory 
.^as 4,300,000, and ot cotfee plants 01,800. In 1801 the manu- 
facture of 42,800 lbs. of tea, and 20,000 Ib.s. ot cotleo w;.. ex- 
pected. The number of laborers in the employment ot six or- 
ganized Companies, and of a number of individual planters was 
2..i:U. The capital involved up to the present turn' is aboil 

■si.xtecn lakhs of Kupees, <tr XI 110,000. r iwio 7in 

ReHumption of — l^mlcr Ilegulation o . , 

Miits were institute,! of wlneh 214 w.-r.- ,!.•«, l<sl in nf 

viTumeiit, 128 against Government, *^73 '*[" nj 

settle,!. The whole jntnina was Rs. 41,.-)76-1 1. In '''''y ‘ ^ 

pore Division every case institnl,',! was ,I<tii ,s '‘'j'* 'j",- ^ ^ 

■nont. and in WnaKcponMhnsi s.nis hrouKlit n. lie m 
issn,>,! in a decree for damages against Governiiant, mg to 

Pronridanj Rvfht in Govcmme.nl «,;!<».— The fol- 

j vj ^ r/>udt of the sales of the zeinimiareo 

lowing Table exhibits the result oi in t sai i.-i„\u„ 

right in Government estates (,>t!.er tl.an contiscatcd mel.als) du- 
ring the year : — 
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Sale of Govetmment Estates. 


Districts. j 

1 
i 

1 S 
» 

il 

udder Jumma. 

Gross rentdi. 

Pi-ice realized. 

Bhaugulporo 

34 

2,397 12 5 

3,582 15 1 

54,525 0 0 

Monghyr 

60 

3,126 0 8 

4,194 1 4 

63,207 0 0 

Parneah 

25 

2,051 6 10 

*951 14 2 

7,125 0 0 

Bancoorah 

7 

190 5 3 

238 13 1 

939 8 0 

Beerbhoom 

14 

4,614 14 6 

6,152 2 6 

25,589 4 0 

Burdwau 

8 

122 P 6 

187 2 6 

1,027 7 5 

llooghly 

44 

743 6 11 

860 0 5 

8,885 3 0 

Midnapore 

115 

40,821 12 2 

66,472 13 8 

4,87,100 0 0 

Chittagong 

2 

4, .360 7 3 

6,093 10 8 

6,325 0 0 

Balasoro 

2 

11 1 9 

13 14 5 

814 0 0 

Cuttack 

1 

3 C li 

1 5 0 0 

63 0 0 1 

Pooreo 

1 

24 5 9 

50 6 f)J 

410 0 0 

24-Pergunnah8 ... 

1? 

( 62,106 0 6 

82,142 13 0 

4,76,230 0 0 

Patna 

3( 

5 37,472 1 0 

49,679 12 0 

6,00,700 0 0 

Sarun 


J 1,764 15 9 

1,875 1 3 

19,395 0 0 

Shahabad 

. 4; 

1 7,002 13 0 

9,210 2 0 

33,968 0 0 

Tirhoot 

( 

8 3,274 13 2 

4,321 5 1 

46,905 0 0 

Rajshayo .. 


1 26 8 11 

i 34 5 0 

285 0 0 

Total 

. 41 

01,69,115 0 6 

12,36,066 4 7 \ 

j 18,32393 6 5 


The price realised by the sale of the proprietary right in the con- 
fiscated estates of koer Singh and other rebels, was up to the 
end of the year Rs. 10,28,728 for 258 estates. An average price 
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of 9J times the Sudder Jumma was realized on the entire 
Estates. There remain for sale 3,770 Estates, bearing at pre- 
sent a Sudder Jumma of Rs. 14,03,202-2-41. 

Inc<yme~t(ix. — 3,22,386 notices were serveKl ; the amount assess- 
ed was Rs. 35,26,358, of which Rs. 15,48,103 was ooUected. The 
charges were Rs. 2,48,041. The estimated amount of a year’s 
yield is Rs. 60,69,010, of which Rs. 16,75,310 is from Calcutta 
and 4,10,000 from Tirhoot. The charges amount to some- 
thing less than 6J per cent, on the aggregate collections. Out 
of 32,587 surcharges, of which the Board have knowledge, 1,627 
only were successfully resisted. The provisions of Section 67, 
allowing compositions to be made, were very sparingly made 
use of, and in the great majority of cases in which com- 
positions were made, the applicants were Europeans. Assess- 
ment by punchayet was rarely resorted to, the principal 
instance being that of the city of Dacca, which offered an ag^- 
gate assessment of Rs. 65,000. Tlie returns made to the Akes- 
sors were generally pronounced inaccurate. 


THE CALCUTTA POLICE. 

1859-60 and 1860-61. 

S. Wauchope, Esq., C. B., Police Commissioner, on Slst Au- 
giKst 1861, submits to the Bengal Government a detailed state- 
ment of crime in Calcutta for the year ending 30th April, 1861, 
together with a statement of crime during that year ns compar- 
ed with 1859-60 : — 


Cases Disposed of. 

Felonies. 

Misde- 

mou- 

nors. 

1 

Total. j 

1859- 601 

1860- 61 

1859- 60 

1860- 61 

1859- 60 

1860- 61 

1859- 60“ 
il860-61 
|1859-60' 

1860- 61 

I 

j 

Before the Commissioner of Po- | 

lice, ^ ••• ] 

Before the Magistrate of the J 
Southern Division, ( 

Beforethe Magistrate of the North- ( 

cm Division, 1 

' Before the Coroner, j 

Conservancy cases by the Com- j 
i miiiioner of Police, ••• i 

1859- 60 ( 

1860- 61 i 

48 

10 

1,661 

1,616 

1,575 

1,432 

5 

12 

••• 

3,500 

2,298 

2,036 

2,237 

1,706 

2,052 

642 

631 

.3,5)8 

2,308 

3,697 

3,853 

8,281 

3,484 

5 

12 

642 

631 

8,289 

3,070 

7,884 

7,818 

11,173 

10,283 
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The computed value of stolen property in 1859-60 was Rs 
1,58,807-11 and in 1860-61 was Rs. 1,22,133-13-10. The com- 
puted value of property recovered was in the former year Rs. 
64,444-1-3, in the latter Rs. 40,316-11-5. 

Of miscellaneous cases tried by the Magistrates of Calcutta 
in 1860-61 there were 7,218 number, 14,369 persons. Of these 
7,559 were punished, 4,707 acquitted, 198 in recognizance for 
good conduct and 1,904 dismissed without trial. 

Oommismner’s Remark.— Mr. Wauchope, in remarking on 
the 5 murder cases, cites a case of a most extraordinary nature, 
in which the prisoner, Qyaram Bagdee, though convicted, could 
not be hanged, owing to such being a physical impossibility. 
He cut his throat when first arrested, and the Medical atten- 
dants of the Hospital were obliged to insert a silver tube into 
the wind-pipe to enable him to breathe. He perfectly recovered 
in health, but this tube could not be removed, as through it only 
was he able to breathe ; consequently, it was impossible to hang 
him with the tube, and had it been removed he would have been 
suffocated before he could have been hanged. He was therefore 
sentenced to tran.sportatiou for life. In 1860-61 there were none 
of that class of murders which have almost always baffled the exer- 
tions of the Police, namely, that of prostitutes for the sake of their 
property. There was not a single instance of cutting and wounding 
by Sailors or others in drunken brawls in the streets or public- 
houses. Mr. Wauchope says of robberies on the Mydan by Euro- 
peans. "When I first took charge of the Calcutta Police, there were 
few Europeans or foreigners in Calcutta, except those either in or 
seeking for employment. There are now hundreds living by their 
arts, sometimes working on the Railway, and sometimes gaining 
a scanty livelihood by begging and thieving. So long as this 
class remains in Calcutta, so long must European Police be 
maintained in the mydan to prevent robbery. Experience shows 
that the Natives of Lower Bengal in the neighbourhood of Cal- 
cutta, do not, as a rule, make efficient Policemen. They have 
neither strength nor coura^ for this purpose. The Hindoos, 
who constitute about two-tliirds of the Calcutta Police Force, 
are chiefly up-country men, and a very large proportion of the 
Mahomedans are from the Furreedpore District, There is hard- 
ly a city in the world, the streets of which, after a certain time 
of the night, are so wholly deserted as those of Calcutta. After 
midnight, except in some of the great thoroughfares, not a person 
is to m seen except the Police, and consequently if they do their 
duty, it is almost impossible for thieves and burglam to pass 
along with any amount of stolen property.” 

The following table shews the number of Fires 
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1859-60. 

1860-61. 

Number of fires,... 

... 

41 

25 

Pucca, ... 

Houses destroyed. 



28 

7 

Tiled, 

••• ... 

263 

285 

Thatched, 



1,060 

25 


Total, ... 

1,361 

817 

Ships, 

Boats, Bay aud Straw, 



1 

n 


The total number of bodies of Natives burnt or buried was— 


Hindoos, Mahomdans, 


Small Pox, 

34 

17 

Cholera, 

4,424 

2,613 

Other Diseases, ... 

6,256 

2,451 

Prom the Hospitals, 

1,099 

238 

Total ... 

12,713 

6,319 


A sum of no less than Rupees 14,342-0-8, in ninety-six Bank 
Notes, was made over to the Police by various persons who had 
found them in tlie streets. The owners of nearly the whole 
were found, and in each case the finders were rewarded. 


THE BENGAL SALT DEPARTMENT. 
1860-61. 

The Sales of Salt were as follows 


■ 

1859-60. 

1860-61. 

SALES. 

Bds. 

S. 

c. 

Mds. 

S. 

C. 

Government Salt, full taxed ... 

40,37,007 

20 

0 

16,07,257 

28 

0 

Ditto at reduced prices 

9,95,609 

14 

16i 

9,68,170 

0 

H 

Private Salt, Sea imported ... 

29,37,708 

28 

12 

37,30,316 

8 

14i 

Ditto, Excised 

44,400 

0 

0 

27,300 

0 

0 

Total 

86,14,725 

23 



r'* 

63,33,049 

37 

4 


These sales do not indicate the consumption of salt ip ^h 
year. Addii^ to the quantity remamlng unclear^ at the be- 
ginning of the year the quantity sold, and deducting from tMs 
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the (juantity uncleared at the end of the year the consump- 
tion in the years 1859-60 and 1860-61 respectively, may be 
stated to have been Mds. 78,98,968 in the former, against 
Mds. 73,52,428 in the latter, being a difference of only Mds. 
5,46,640 instead of Mds. 22,83,581, as the comparison of sales 
would at first sight appear to indicate. The great bulk of the 
decrease is ascribed to the removal of the Allahabad Preventive 
Line, and the differential Duty of four annas in favor of Salt 
coming from that direction, which has the effect of bringing it 
more into use in localities so situated. 

During the year there was an indisposition to purchase the salt 
of the Government Agencies, owing to the fact that the prejudice 
against purer foreign salt among Hindoos had been removed. 
Liverpool Salt is sold freely throughout the Districts of Bengal 
in places in which, before the present year, no Salt of the kind 
had ever been seen, and in which its exposure for sale would 
hardly have been tolerated by the ignorant villagers. This 
change has been brought about simply by the great difference in 
the price of the two kinds of Salt, against which, with all the 
predilection of the natives in its favor, the indigenous Salt of 
the country has not been able to maintain its position. The im- 
ports of Salt have been on a scale altogether unprecedented, and 
the prices coiTCspondingly low. Liverpool Salt has been selling 
as low as Rupees 65 per 100 Mds., and at the present time does 
not command a higher price than Rupees 75, while the fixed 
price of Government Salt at all the Depots is Rupees 83 per 
100 Mds. This change is viewed with satisfaction because it 
gives the people purer and cheaper salt with no decrease of re- 
venue. 

The Stock of Salt at the close of 1860-61 was — 


In larger Government Depots of Bengal and Orissa 

1 ' 

Maumls. 

1 i 

68,87,56739} 7 

1 i 

In smaller Government Store-houses in Bengal (Es- 

timated) ... 

30,000 0, 0 

Sea Imported private Salt afloat and on shore 

28,72,037 311 1 

In Excise Goiahs (home-made Salt) ... 

1,4851 0, 0 


97,91,090^30 8 


The supply of Salt to the consumer was constant and abun- 
dant, at prices much below previous years ; and at the end 
of the year, the reserved stock was considerably larger than at its 
commencement, giving assurance of a continuance of the same 
favorable circumstances in the year to come. The scrambling for 
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favorite Salts and gambling speculations, for obviating which so 
many devices have in the last few years been resorted to in vain> 
entirely ceased. 


Produce of the Agencies . — ^The quantity actually produced in, 
each Agency is exhibited in the following Table 



Taidad. 

Out-turn. 


Mils. 

Mils. 

s. 

a 

Hidgelee 

9,56,700 

8,00,423 

20 

0 

Tiimlook 

10,00,000 

8,45,140 

13 

0 

Chittagong 

6,00,000| 

4,28,381 

26 

15 

Balasore 

8,00,000 

7,04,020 

20 

0 

Cuttack 

5,00,000 

3,30,878 

0 

0 

PoorPA * 

3,59,000 

3,54,066 

85 

0 

IK. 

10,50,000 

12,50,822 

10 

0 

Total ... 

52,65,700 

48,14,542 

4j 15 


This shews a deficiency of Mds. 4,51,157. Tho entire out-turn 
of the season under report shows, however, favorably as compar- 
ed with 4he preceding year’s manufacture, which it exceedea by 
Mds. 3,32,197. 

The SdU Laws . — In 1860-61 there w'oro confiscated 2,693 
maunds against 4,031. There were 1,687 cases of infraction in 
1859-60 against 1,448 in 1860-61 ; of tho latter 1,327 were con- 
victed. Salt was manufactured under Excise License.s in three 
localities, in Saugor Island, and on Lot 122 of the Sunderbuns, 
under the Kules of 1854, and at the Naraynpore Works on the 
English principle. The (juantity made was 29,954^ maunds. Tho 
system is condemned as unsuccessful. On the 20th March last, 
the Customs Duty on imported private Salt and the Excise 
Tax on the home-mjwle article as well as on all Salt sold by Go- 
vernment, was raised from 3 Rupees a Md. to 3 Rupees 4 annas, 
the maximum tariff rate of Act XIV. of 1836. About the same 
time, the Duty on Salt in tho North West was raised to 3 Ru- 
pees, and the Allahabad Customs’ Line abolished. The addi- 
tional 4 annas however was not added to the selling price of 
Pooree Kurkutch (2-4 per Md.) because it was obvious^ absurd 
to offer it for sale at such a hi^h rate when Madras Kurkutch 
was selling in the adjoining District of Qanjam at 1-2 a Md. 
Most of the topics proposed for consideration in Mr. Plowden’s 
Salt Report which naa not been formerly disposed of, were re- 
ported upon by the Board in the past year. 




Statement of Sait Imported by Sea from different Cotmiries in 1859-60 and 1860-61. 
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Import of Salt into Bengal. 
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THUGGY AND DACOITY IN BOMMY. 

1860. 

On 9th August 1861, W. M. Hearn, Esq., Assistant General 
Superintendent, Belgaum, submits to the Bombay Government 
tlic Annual Report of the operations for the suppression of 
Thuggy and Dacoity in the Bombay territories for the year 1860. 
The following shows the number of Dacoities reported during 
the year under review contrasted with that of previous years : — 


COLLECTTORATES. 

1860. 

1859. 

1858. 

1857. 

1856. 

Ahmodabad 

4 

4- 

7 


15 

Kaira 


••• 

*.« 


• •• 

Broach 





2 

Surat 

5 

i 

• «* 


4 

Tanna, iucluding 
Sub-Collectorate 






of Colaba 

6 

4 

4 

10 

4 

Ahmeduuggur, in- 





, 

eluding Sub-Col- 
lectorate of Naa- 






5)ick 

5 

c 

7 

19 


Khandeish 

4 

4 

14 

1.5 

7 

Poona 

3 

1 

2 

14 

2 

Rutnagherry 

... 

1 

... 

1 

... 

Sholaporo 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 

Akulkote State ... 

... 

Not known 

Not known 

Not known Not known! 

Dharwar 

1 

... 

7 

12 

4 

Belgaum 

... 

1 



1 

Jagheer States, 

Southern Mara- 






* tha Country ... 


1 

4 

2 


Kolapore State ... 
Sattara 


... 

1 

... 


’i 



2 

9 

J agheer States, Sat- 






1 tara 

i 2 

Not known 

Not known 

Not known Not known 

|SawuntWaree ... 




... 

1 

jTotal number of 
cases 

32 

24 

47 

77 

62 

Total number of 
cases detected ... 

20 

18 

28 

49 

24 

Percentage of detec- 
tions to the ac- 
tual number of 





46 

dacoities 

62 

75 

59 . 

63 

Total amount of 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

property stolen 

27,197 

41,933 

19,794 

25,560 

46,261 

Total amount re- 
covered 

5,951 

333 

4,448 

1,761 

3,416 

Percentage of re- 
covery to the to- 




6*989 

7*382 

tal amount stolen 

21*881 

•794 

22*471 
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The number of gang robberies, compared with that of the pre- 
ceding year, increased twenty-five per cent., while there is a de- 
crease of one-third in the amount stolen, and an increase of 
twenty-one per cent, in the amount recovered. Two men were 
killed during the year and eight wounded ; 124 were arrested 
and 61 convicted, of whom 28 belonged to the professional class- 
es. The following shews the results of previous years : — 


Years. 

No. of Men arrested. 

1 

No. of Offenders con- 
victed. 

1859 ! 

82 

52 

1858 

297 

184 

1857 

637 

298 

■ 1856 

361 

74 


Of burglaries, almost entirely committed by the professional 
classes in Dharwar, Belgaum, Sholaporc, the Jagheer States and 
Akulkoto Jagheer, there were 219 cases in which 22 were de- 
tected. Of Dhatoora Thuggy in all the collectorates there were 
6 cases and 1 detected. The arrests and receipts from other 
quarters during the year amount in all to eighteen Dacoits. 
Five of these were admitted to the grade of approver ; one was 
sent up for trial and sentenced to transportation by the Politi- 
cal Agent’s Court ; six were released, and two were made over 
to the local authorities ; one escaped from a Police guard, and 
three were to be made approvers on the completion of the inves- 
tigation, Of the eighteen, thirteen were Korwee Kaikarees, 
and five Kaikadees of Sholapore. During the year information 
was received and recorded against two hundred and four men. 

The following table shows the classes and approximate num- 
ber of Dacoits of which the Agency had information, and who 
continued to infest the districts of the Bombay Presidency and 
the neighbouring ones of Hyderabad and Madras 



Dacoitif Classes. 
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Ran Kaikadees 

JRegistered, 

65 

Unregistered. 

185 

Kaikadees of Sholapore 

29 

276 

Korwee Kaikadees ... 

74 

98 

Morekar Korwees ... 

32 

198 

Wuddurs 

... 5 

46 

Lumbanees 

10 

5 

Mhangs 

... 160 

199 

Ramoosees of Poona 

10 

48 

Kolhatees of Khandeish 

46 

Jutts 

... ... 

21 

Bedurs 

... ... 

31 

Other castes... 



128 

Total 

431 

1,235 


In connection with this Agency there was established an In- 
dustrial School, in which the approvers and their children are 
instructed in the manufacture of cloth, tents, carpets, tape, and 
rope, &c. Although the institution was established only a little 
more than a year ago, very creditable progress had been made. 
The lying, thievish, and indolent tendencies of the Kaikadee 
youths, wlio form the majority of the hands, had to be combatted 
with ; and though not deficient in capacity, they showed a total 
unwillingness to learn at first. In these respects they contrasted 
most unfavourably with the offspring of the Thug approvers. 

The Resolution of Government is — “ the Report is on the whole 
satisfactory. The Commissioners of Police should issue injunc- 
tions to secure the cordial co-operation of their subordinates with 
the Thuggy Department. Burglaries have, it seems, increased, 
either owing to more scrutiny or to the crime paying better.” 


SURVEY OPERATIONS IN THE LOWER PROVINCES. 

From let October 1859 to SOth September 1860. 

Ok 1st March 1861, H. L. Dampier, Esq., SecretaiT to the 
Board of Revenue, forwards to the Government ot Bengal 
Statements and copies of Reports relative to the Survey Opera- 
tions of the year which expired on the 30th September 18^). 

The Is^ Dimion, Frofessioml, completed the topographi- 
cal delineation of that part of Coocn Behar, 697 J square 
miles, which was left unfinished in 1858-59, at a cost of Rupees 
3,624-8-0, averaging Rs. 6-1-1 per square mile. In addition 
2 0 2 
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this Division made a Mouzahwar Survey of 939 square 
miles in Dinagepore, at a cost of Rs. 28,109-13-0, averag- 
ing Rs. 29-14-10 per square mila The cost of the aggregate 
area of 1,536J square miles surveyed in Cooch Behar and 
Dinagepore amounted to Rs. 32,025-5-0, and the average rate per 
sciuare mile to Rs. 20-13-5. The average cost of last years 
operations was Rs. 19-6-2 only. The total cost of Division 
amounted to Rs. 33,748-7-0, a saving of Rs. 3,775-9-0 being thus 
effected from the maximum grant for the year. Non- Pro- 
fessional — ^Thc demarcations had been completed the pre- 
vious year. The progress of the registry was favourable. 
The aggregate expenditure of the year amounted to Rs. 
38,811-5-6^. 

The 2nd Division, Professional, under Captain Sherwill, ac- 
complished an area of 873^ square miles in Dinagepore, at a 
cost of Rh. 37,010-2-10, being at the rate of Rs. 42-5-11 per 
square milo (exclusive of contingent charges), or Rs. 10-3-8 be- 
low the rate of the previous season. The area though consider- 
ably in excess of that of last year (662 square miles), is still 
comparatively small. This result is accounted for by the small 
size of the villages, and Ihc sickness produced by the unhealthy 
climate of tho District to which this party was so long ex- 
posed. The total expenditure amounted to Rs. 38,732-9-0, 
exceeding the grant by Rs. 1,208-9-0. Non-Profession- 
al — There wore demarcated during the season between 
600 and 700 square miles in tho new District of Tippe- 
rah. Tho Collector s lists of Mchals in this District are stat- 
ed to be so well prepared, that little difficulty is expected in the 
compilation of the Registers. The .state of tho file of boundary 
disputes is considered un.satisfactory by the Superintendent. 
Tho Registers of Bancoorah wore completed and made over to 
tho Collector. Tho expense incurred in this Division, includ- 
ing that of tho branch office at Burdwan, amounted to Rs. 
30,355-13-2. 

The 3)\Z Division, Professional, under Mr. N. T. Davey, 
surveyed 1,062^ .square mile.s in DaccaatacostofRK.31,790- 
11-7, giving an average rate of R^. 29-14-10 per square mile, or 
Rs. 11-10-3 less than in the previous season. The average size 
of the villages wiis less timn half a sipiare mile, and a larger 
area would probably have been obtained but for the obliteration 
of the field marks in a country so subject to annual inundation. 
Tho Dacca District as far as the Ganges was thus com- 
pleted, the small area beyond that river being taken up by 
tho 4tli Division. The saving amounts to Rs, 4,147-3-i 
Nan’^Profmional--Tho demarcations which lay in Sylhet 
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were found to be so intricate that the Board were constrained 
to allow a departure, on this occasion, from the rule which re- 
quires all the interior work to be completed before the thak- 
busts are made over to the Surveyor. No less than 84,648 Me- 
halwar chucks had to be demarcated, and 3 villages measured 
by khusreh were found to contain no less than 1,115 plots. But 
so well was the work brought up, that in only 478 of the total 
number of 2,126 hulkahs containing 4,280 villages, taken up in 
the^ season, were the external demarcations left to be completed 
at its close. The field prepared for the Surveyor is estimated 
to contain 1,492 square miles together with 16 mouzahwar and 
14 mehalwar English registers, leaving 10 mouzaliwar and 12 
mehalwar to bo finished. 

I'he ^th Division, Profmioml, under Captain Gastrcll com- 
pleted an area of l,477i square miles in the tliree Districts of 
Dacca, Furreedpore and Backergunge, at a cost of Rupees 
35,867-11-1 or Rupees 24-4-3 per square mile, being Rupees 
1-12-7 less than in the previous .season. If the sum disbursed 
on contingencies be taken into account, the total expenditure 
will amount to Rupees 38,672-3-1, or Rupees 1,148-3-1 beyond 
the annual grant. Non’Professional—^The demai’cation of the 
remaining portion of Backergunge was completed during the 
season, except two churs which were under water. The estimat- 
ed area is 2,000 square miles, containing 2,251 villages with 
37,147 mehalwar chucks, which must be consi<iered a very favo- 
rable result in a country intersected by tidal creeks. The boun- 
dary dispute and appeal 61es were in a satisfactory state, but the 
number of other cases undisposed of was large. Forty-three 
Jessore and 16 Pubna and Furreedpore registers were completed 
during the year. The expense incurred during the year in this 
branch amounted to Rupees 81,975-4-6. 

Arracait Division. — Mr. O'Doncl succeeded in the course of 
a season of only four months' duration, notwithstanding the 
difficulties presented by the mountainous nature of the ground, 
in accomplishing an area of 2,370 square milc.s, at a cost of Ru- 
pees 34,340-13-2, yielding a rate per sqimre mile of Rupees 
14-7-10 or Rupees 5-1-8 below that of the previous season, 
when an area, le.ss by nearly 866 square miles, was surveyed. 
Of the sum of Rupees 8,420 sanctioned by Government in 
September, for presents to the hill Chiefs and other purposes, 
Rupees 5,343-5-4 was disbursed, the contingent expenses in- 
curred on the keep of elephants and cutting jungle amounted 
to Rupees 6,927-5 more. If these amounts be debited to the 
survey, the total expense will aggregate Rs. 46,611-7-6, produc- 
ing an average of Rnpees 19-10-7 per square mile. In Edition 
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to the above sums, Rupees 1,488-12-10 was expended for de- 
marcation purposes. The survey was, for the most part, topo- 
graphical. In the vicinity of Akyab, where cultivation occurs, 
the native measurements bore the test of the professional sur- 
vey better than could have been expected. In only four villages 
did the difference exceed 10 per cent. 

In the Chota Nagpore Division — Captain Thompson trian- 
gulated an area of 1,259 square miles prior to survey, of which 
943 square miles was surveyed mouzahwar. The operations lay 
on the north of the Grand Trunk Road, adjoining the Behar 
Province. A special survey of the road for 136 miles and of the 
cantonments and Station of Hazarecbaugh was also made on a 
large scale. The expense aggregated Rs. 37,677-1-11 or Rs. 
153-1-11 in excess of the annual maximum grant, the difference 
being met out of the general savings. The rate per square mile 
on this amount is Rs. 39-15-2, or if the further sura of Rs. 
1,817-7 expended on contingencies be taken into account, Rs. 
41-14 per square mile. The area surveyed is not so large as 
was expected, owing to the impediments to progress caused by 
working through heavy jungle. In this Division the demarca- 
tions are conducted under the same superintendence as the sur- 
vey. The small establishment of 2 Peshkars and 12 Ameens 
entertained for this purpose completed the Khuruckdea Elaka 
and the Burheo Sub-division, comprising in all 2,477 villages, 
as well as 790 villages of Pergunnah Palamow. The area is 
estimated at 2,500 square miles. 

Abstract . — The following is an Abstract of the results of the 
past two years. The contingent expenses are included in the 
cost of the both the professional and non* professional branches : 




Professional. 


Years. 

Area in 
square miles. 

Cost. 

Rate per 
square mile. 

Total, 1 

1858- 59, ... 

1859- 60, ... 

6132-44 

8263-05 

Rs. 1,98,119 
„ 2,15,656 

Rs. 32 4 11 
„ 26 1 7 


B3138IB1 

+2130-61 

+ 17,537 

— 6 3 4 
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1 

Years. 

Non-professional. 

Area in 
squaie miles. 

Cost. 

Rate per 
square mile. 

Total, 1 

1858- 59, ... 

1859- 60, ... 

8,496 

9,012 

Ks. 2,34,127 
„ 2,55,622 

Rs. 27 8 11 
„ 28 5 10 

Difference, ... 

+ 516 

+ 21,495 + 0 12 11 

j 


The savings of the professional branch, after defraying all 
charges, amounted to Rs. 8,642-10-0. In the non-professional 
Department, the sum of Rs. 14,623-1 2-10 remained unexpended. 
The following shews what Districts of the Regulation Pro- 
vinces have not yet been surveyed professionally. Hooghly also 
remains for re-survey: — 


Districts. 

Demarcation. 

Professional Survey. 

Backergunge, 

Completed in 1859-60, | 

Expected to bo eorapleted in! 
1861-62. 

Dinagcpore, ... 

Completed in 1858-59, | 

E.xpected to be completed in 
1860-61. 

Tipperah, ... | 

Under demarca-l 
tion ; Avill probably be V 
finished in 1861-62, } 

Not commenced ; will proba-{ 
My be completed in 1862- 
63. 

Sylhet, ... 1 

Under demarca-1 
tion; will probably beV 
finished in 1862-63, y 

1 

Commenced in 1860-61 ; will 
probably be completed in 
1868-64. 

BuUooah,... 1 

Not commenced — al 
strong party may do> 
it in one year, ...) 

1 

Not commenced. 


Jynteah and Cachar) which were aurveyed more than 20 years 
ago, will fall within the range of operations of the Sylhet party. 

General Stofement.— The following Statement gives, at one 
view, ^ that was accomplished by each of the six establish- 
ments, and the usual results, compared with those of the pre- 
ceding season 






Average rate| Average rate 
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Hiese differences are much in favor of the season under review • 
an excess of 2,130 square miles has been achieved in area, at a 
sligljtly additional outlay, the effect of which has been to reduce 
the mileage rate by Rs. 5-8 annas, bringing the general average 
down to 25-4-0. o c © 6 

The Lieutenant Governors Opinion.— Tho Lieutenant Gover- 
nor readily acknowledges the services which the professional 
Officers generally rendered in connection with the Revenue 
»Siirvoy, and he is glad to avail himself of this opportunity of 
recognizing in particular the very able manner in which Major 
l liuillier has for a long period conducted tlio important super- 
vision entrusted to liim. 


REPORT ON INDIAN ADMINISTRATION-MILITARY. 

1861-62. 

Regimental Workshops. — To meet the evil of idleness in I ho 
European army, Government sanctioned the establishment of 
Regimental Workshops on the recommendation of tho Com- 
mander-in-Cliief. The trades proposed to be practised are, tho 
Painter, Printer, Blacksmith, Bricklayer, Carpenter, Joiner, 
Weaver, Shoe-maker, Book-binder, Gardener, Tent-maker, Watch- 
maker, Decorator, and any other that may hereafter bo 
considered advantageous, The primary cost of establishment 
and supply of implements in each Corps is estimated at 
Rupees 1,025 which oan be advanced from Regimental 
Canteens. The expense of convoying tlie tools required from 
Calcutta or elsewhere will be borne by Government. The chil- 
dren of soldiers will be instructed. Tho profits accruing from 
the exerci.se of his craft are to be given to the workman, every 
inducement being held out to him to invest the money in tho 
Savings Bank. 

Amalgamation of the Artillery Corps.— TUho Bengal, Madras, 
and Bombay Regiments of Artillery were formed into the 2nd, 
3rd, 4th, and 5 Ui Royal Horse Brigades, and the IGth, I7th, 
18th, 19th, 20th, 21st, 22nd, 23rd, 24th, and 25th Brigades of 
Royal Artillery. The Batteries of tho New Royal Artillery 
Brigades were composed of the Soldiers of the existing Troops 
and Companies of the Benpl, Madras, and Bombay Artillery 
who volunteered for the Iloyal Artillery. The Artillery- 
men who elects for local .service were formed into separate 
Indian Batteries. 
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The Royal Horse Brigades were formed ; 

The 2nd Brigade of 7 Troops Bengal Horse Artillery. 
„ 3rd „ of 4 Ditto Madras ditto. 

„ 4th „ of 4 Ditto Bombay ditto. 

„ 5th „ of 6 Ditto Bengal ditto. 

The Brigades of Royal Artillery were formed ; 


The 16th Brigade of 5 

Companies 

Bengal Artillery. 

17th 

of 6 

Ditto 

Madras ditto. 

„ IStli „ 

of Q 

pitto 

Bombay ditto. 

„ 19th „ 

of 5 

Ditto 

Bengal ditto. 

20th „ 

of 5 

Ditto 

Madras ditto. 

„ 2l8t „ 

of 6 

Ditto 

Bombay ditto. 

„ 22nd „ 

of 5 

Ditto 

Bengal ditto. 

,, 23rd „ 

of 5 

Ditto 

Madras ditto. 

„ 24th 

of 5 

I)itto 

Bengal ditto. 

„ 25th „ 

of 4 

Ditto 

Bengal ditto. 


Additional Field and Garrison Batteries were to be formed as 
soon as Artillerymen were available, and to be attached to the 
several Brigades in such proportions as might be determined. 

'Native Vavalnj . — In consequence of the substitution ofPoiico 
for Civil Guards and other non-military duties, Government 
fosolved that the establishment of Native Cavalry Corps 
in the Bengal Army sho\dd be reduced. Each Regiment is here- 
after to consist of 420 Sowars divided into six Troops with a due 
proportion of Commissioned and Non-Commissioned Officers, 
making a total of 490 Natives of all ranks. At the close of last 
year there were altogether 41 Regiments of Native Cavalry 
maintained in the Bengal Presidency, of which 12 were under 
the orders of tho Government of India, and 29 under 
the orders of the Commander-iu-Chief. Of those Corps 
Retained under the Government of India, the 3rd Regiment 
Central India Horse was disbanded, and Meade’s Horse was in- 
corporated with the other Regiments of Central India Horse. 
The Cavalry of the Guide Corps and the five Regiments of Pun- 
iaub Cavaliy remain as heretofore under the Government of tho 
Punjaub, but they were brought on the Rolls of the Bengal 
Army, retaining their present designation. Of the 29 Regi- 
ments of Native Cavalry under the Commander-in-Chief, 
12 bear the name and numbers of the old Cavalry Regi- 
ments of the Bengal Army, although a considerable portion 
pf them h$ive been almost entirely raised anew since 1857. The 
remaining 17 laments were raised during or since the Mutinies, 
while one Regimept, " Fane’s Por^e,” was formed specially for 
service in China. 
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Cavalry of Guides. 5tli Punjanb Cavalry. 

1st Punjaub Cavalry. 1st Central India Horse. 

2nd ditto. 2nd ditto. 

3rd ditto. Deolee Horse. 

4th ditto. Erinpoorah ditto. 

To abolish the numerous Treasure chests at each station, the 
system of 'paying hy cheques was adopted. The number of 
Dooley Bearers in cantonments was reduced from 6 to 4 for each 
dooley. The Moulmein Volmiteer Rifle Corps ceased to exist. 

Improvements in Field Ordnance , — F urther experiments to 
improve the Field Ordnance now in use were conducted by the 
Superintendent of the Gun Foundry at Cossiporc, with a 12- 
pounder Rifled Brass Gun and elongated projectiles DeUiled 
mformation was called for from the Ordnance authontice m 
England, as to the measures that have been tried there for 
<^onverting the existing cast iron Ordnance into nfled pieceSi 
2P2 
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with a view to a portion of the large stock of iron Ordnance 
available in this country being turned to profitable account. 

Reductuma in Pegu, in establishments^ were carried out to 
the extent of R». 10,82,(>4!0-3-4 annual savings, in consequence 
of the reduction in Military strength last year. 

Ice Machined . — To ensure a sufficient ^pply of ice for the use 
of the European Troops in hospital and barracks, Government 
authorized, as an experimental measure, Ice Machines to be pro- 
cured for the stations of Allahabad, Lucknow, and Meean Meer. 
If the scheme prove successful, it is proposed to set up Ice 
Machines at all the principal Military Stations, and to sell the 
surplus of the manufacture, after the Troops shall have been 
served, to the community generally. 

Revised Estahiishments for Cavalry and Infantry . — The 
following revised establishments for Regiments of British Caval- 
ry and Infantry serving in India were fixed by orders from 
the Horse Guards. 



Field Officers. ; 

.9 

C5 

Q 

c 

rt 

c 

is 

s 

o 

P 

Cornets or Ensigns. , 
Staff. i 

.Serjeants exclusive' 
of School-Masters. | 

Farriers. ! 

Trumpeters or 
Drummers. 

Corporals. | 

Privates. 

18 Service Troops ... 

3 

8 

8 

8 

8 

40 

8 

9 

32 

49G 

Cavalry -j 











(,l Depot 

... 

1 

_ 

1 

1 

... 

9 


4 

8 

49 

Total ... 

3 

1 

9 

9 

9 



8 

49 

8 

13 

40 

545 

( 10 Service Companies 

3 

10 

12 

8 

7 

47 


21 

40 

810 

Infantry •< 











(2 Depots 

... 

2 

r 

2 

1*. 

10 

... 

4 

10 

90 

Total ... 

3 

lJl4 

1 

10 

7 

57 

... 

25 

50 

j 900 


General Service; The Shids. 
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Quarter Master General, H. M!s Forces . — The appointment 
of Quarter Master General of Her Majesty’s Forces in India, hav- 
ing become vacant by the promotion of Colonel G. Congreve, C. B., 
was abolished. The appointments in the Department of the 
Quarter Master General of the Arm^^ in Bengal are to be open to 
Officers alike of the Line and Indian Armies. 

Offixiers and General Service . — ^With a view to obliterate, as 
far and as soon as possible, the distinctions between Officers of 
Her Majesty’s British and Indian Services, and to afford to such 
Officers of the Indian Array as may prefer the conditions of 
(General service, an opportunity of obtaining a position in the 
British Army, it was decided that for every vacancy caused 
in a Line Regiment by tlie transfer of an Officer to the Staff’ 
Corps constituted by the Royal Warrant of the 16th January 
1861, a transfer of an Officer of corresponding rank in Her 
Majesty’s Indian Army, who may be disposed to accept of sucli 
transfer, shall be made to the Regiment in which the vacancy 
takes place. 

A Sanitarium at Rkoias was proposed as an experimental 
measure. A sum of Rs. 63 per mensem was sanctioned for the 
Outram Institute at Bareilly. A monthly saving of Rs. 475-12 
was effected in the non-combatant establishments of the Pun- 
jab Irregular Force. 

The Stud Department . — During the official year 1859-60 
on a gross expenditure of Rupees 11,47,193^ there were receipts 
and recoveries amounting to Rupees 2,48,765 from sales of horses 
and produce, and from profit and loss items, leaving a balance 
of Rupees 8,98,428, which represents the value of 1,808 horses 
transferred to the Army, at the average low cost of Rupees 496 
for each horse, being Rupee.s 178 below the average value of 
former years ; Rupees 135 below the average cost of Capo 
Horses; and Rupees 409 below that of Australian Horses 
imported, exclusive of the cost of Cape Agency, and Dep6t ex- 
penses at Calcutta. Tliis satisfactory result is attributable to tho 
efficiency with which the Stud Department was managed by 
the Superintendent, Colonel Dickey. In order to improve the 
Stud Breed aa much as possible, arrangements were made for 
obtaining some thorough-bred English Stallions from England, 
and a few Turcoman brood mareer to be tried as an experiment. 

The Bullock Train Establishment in Bengal vas placed 
on the same footing as last year, from the 15th October 1861 
until tho 1st April 1862, for the conveyance of Troops from and 
to the Presidency during the cold se^on. 

Proiect for mprovmg AHiUenj Practice.— As an encourage- 
ittcnt to the Solffier to attain proficiency in Artillery Practice, a 
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Bvetem of prizes for good firing among the Soldiers of the 
Artillery in this Country was introduced. The following are the 
prizes to be awarded. Prize . — To the best shot in the Bri- 

gade ; a badge of crossed guns and crown worked in gold, entitling 
the wearer to extra pay of 2d. a day. 2nd . — ^To the best shot in 
each Battery ; a badge of crossed guns worked in gold, entitling 
the wearer to extra pay of 2d. a day. 3rd — ^To the six next best 
shots in each Battery ; a badge of crossed guns worked in worsted, 
entitling the? wearerto extrapay odd. a. day. The badges to be work- 
ed on red clothy and worn on the left arm abofve the cuff. No man 
shall receive these rewards who shall not have attained a certain 
number of points to be fixed as a minimum. The prize holders 
must also be acquainted with the construction of the gun and the 
niles affecting the direction of the shot, a,s well as the principle 
of the fuze and the mode of preparing it. To entitle a Soldier 
to the higher reward of 2d a day, he must also be able to equip 
a gun and waggon in marching order, and pack ammunition. 

As a further inducement to all ranks to vie with each other 
n supplementary prize of cross guns and crown worked in 
gold but unaccompanied by any pecuniary allowance, will be 
worn on the right arm by the Sergeants of the best shooting 
Battery of every Brigade. When a Sergeant who is the holder 
of this supplementary prize leaves his Battery, he is to resign it. 


THE BUSTAR AND KHARONDE DEPENDENCIES 
OF THE RAEPORE DISTRICT. 

1861 . 

Indian Records, No. XXX. 

Bustak. 

On 27th May 1856 Lieutenant-Colonel Elliot, Deputy Com- 
missioner, forwards to G. A. C. Plowden, Esq., Commissioner of 
Nagpore, his proceedings in the affairs of the Rajah of Bustar, 
together with authentic information regarding the dependency. 

Boundaries and Divwio/w.—Bustar, situated to the south- 
east of the Chutteesgurh district, is comprised between 
the 17® ^0' and 20^ 20' parallels of north latitude, and 80° and 
82® 40' degrees of east longitude, and is bounded on the north, 
by Kakeir, the Dhumterry Tehsildary of Chutteesgurh, and the 
:^ndry Nowagurh zemindary attached to SumbulTOre; on the 
east, by the Jeypore dq)eiidency attached to the Northern Cir- 
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cars; on the south, by the Godavery river; and on the west, by 
Wyragurh in the Chandah district. Its extreme length from 
north to south may be stated at 235 miles, and its breadth from 
east to west at 182 miles. The dependency foimerly consisted of 
57 khalsa sub-divisions (48 Gurlis and 9 talooks) and 13 zerain- 
daries ; in all 70 subrdivisions. Of these, seven Gurhs are now 
included in the Jeypore dependency, three belong to Nagpore, 7 
were given in Mohma to zemindars, some passed over to Hy-? 
derabad. There now remain 36 sub-divisions, (27 Gurhs and 9 
talooks included ^ under Jugdulpore, within the limits of which 
are several villages forming separate charges) and 9 zemindaries, 
besides the five villages of Shahwah. The general surface of 
the country is undulating. The soil is a rich alluvial bed of 
some depth overlying a stratum of clay slate, of a light, friable, 
and exceedingly fertile nature, yet the amount of cultivation 
does not bear the proportion of one to fifteen of surface, though 
it would be difficult to point out any country possessing moro 
natural advantages. 

Toivm . — ^The former capital, Bustar, was abandoned. Jug- 
dulpore, the chief town now, is on the ludrawutty 200 miles 
8. S. E. from Raepore. It contains 400 houses of a 
wretched kind. Such being the condition of the town chosen 
as the residence of the Rajah, it is not surprising to find that 
the names of no more than 30 or 40 villages are mentioned as 
containing from 100 to 200 houses each of the same construc- 
tion. 

Rivers and Hills . — The principal river is the ludrawutty which 
rises in the Ghats of Thooamool in the N. E. and flows S. W. 
through the centre of the country for 300 miles to Bho- 
paulputnam, where it joins the Godavery. The Kotree, Sun- 
kanee, and Damkanee, and Kholop are its chief tributaries. 
There are two separate ranges of hills, one bi*anching off in 
a spur from the eastern ghats in the Jeypore dependency runs 
.south-west, terminating in the Hookma zemindary of Bustar, 
about 50 miles south from Jugdulpore ; the other range enters 
the dependency from Chandah and, crossing the Indrawutty, runs 
due south-east through the Bhopalputnam zemindary of Bustar, 
and south of the Dunkanee river, until it reaches the Godavery. 
The former of these is locally known as the “ Toolsee Dongree,” 
and the latter as the Beila Deela” hills, which latter, as seen 
from a distance, appear to be a very considerable range. Besides 
these, a large range is described as traversing the Narain^re 
talooks from east to west, to the north of the Indrawutty. It is 
said that on the Beila Deela hills, a race of wild people live who 
liave no intercourse with the people of the plains ; they are ge- 
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nerally naked, the women wearing aprons of leaves in front. 
They run away on the approach of any one not belonging to 
themselves, and pay tribute in kind to the Rajah. They pay, 
however, in kind, of the produce of their village. This is collect- 
ed once a year by a peon, who beats a tomtom outside the 
village, and, after he has hid himself, the people bring out what- 
ever they have to give, and deposit it on an appointed 
spot. They live on roots, grain raised in the jungles, and 
fruits, and are called Madians. 

The popnlation is fixed at 80,000, chiefly Gonds in 
two tribes — Moreas in the north and Maroas in the south 
and west. The language of the Moreas is a mixture of 
several, the principal of which appear to be Hindi, Telu- 
gu, Canarese, and Mahratta. They eat indiscriminately all 
kinds of grain and the flesh of most animals, excepting the 
buffaloo, fox, dog, cat, and snakes, though only within their own 
caste. They worship the earth and hills of which no representa- 
tion is made. The peculiar deity of the people of Bustar is 
called indiscriminately Bhimfen, Bhima or Bhimdeo, the repre- 
sentation of it (apparently signifying god and goddess) being 
made by the insoilion in the ground of two pieces of wood, 3 to 4 
feet in length, one a little shorter than the other. The worship of 
this god is regularly performed once a yeai* previous to using 
the new grain of the season ; at other times each brings his offer- 
ing and presents it to the god. Besides these, every village 
throughout Bustar contains its representative of Dunteshwarrec 
called Maoloc ; and also the common village goddess of the 
smallpox, or Sottamaee, here also erroneously denominated 
Bhowany and Thakorine. The women of the Mareas wear only 
a covering of leaves, 'i'hoy are described as a large and powerful 
race and tis very honest. 

Productions . — The principal are Rico, Grams and Pulses, 
Mundia, Kodo, Khootkeo, Oil seed, Castor and Til, Cotton, Sugar- 
cane, Honey and Wax, Tikur, Bechandeo, Lakh, Dhoop, Mohna, 
Sendree (a rod-dye), 'leak wood is said to be plentiful. 

Revenue , — The whole revonuo is stated at Rs. 25,870-14 and 
the expenditure at Rs. 38,081, so that probably the accounts are 
wrong. The land tax, levied on the plough, varies from eight 
annas to one rupee. 

History . — The Rajah of Bustar is said to be descended from 
Pandoo, in whose line there was born at Delhi a Rajah named 
Veerbudr. Under the protection of a goddess, his descendant es- 
tablished himself at Wurungle in Hyderabad, and his brother, 
Aumun Deo, was driven to Bustar accompanied by the goddess, 
who here assumeil the name of Dunteshwaree, and presented the 
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Rajah wth a sword (khudga); now worshipped in tho Rajah’s 
house. For seventeen generations (the number of years is not 
mentioned) the family have continued to rule in Bustar Thev 
are to be Rajpoots of the femily of the moon, and bear the 
tittle of Ruthputty, the Rajah sitting on the Ruth annually at 
the festival of the Dussera. Tho present Rajah, Bhyro 
Hucceeded his father Bhopal Deo, in 1262 F., and is now about 
18 years of age. ^ He appears quiet and well-disposed. The 
Dewan of Bustar is the Rajah’s uncle Dulgunjun Singh, who 
was appointed by the Rajah of Nagpore when Major Wilkinson 
was l^sident. He has the entire management of the dependen- 
cy. He IS 30 years of age, proud, quiet in his temper and indo- 
lent in his habits. Bustar became tributary to Nagpore where 
one of its Rajahs, Duryao Deo, applied for assistance against Ins 
younger brother. The tribute at that time amounted to Ks. 4,000, 
which has remained without alteration up to the present time! 
Colonel Elliot issued an order directing all heinous offenders to 
be committed to his Court. 


Sdcfijicc . — Colonel Elliot found the people so shy on tho 
subject that he rested content with renewing tho stipulation for 
tlie suppression of human sacrifice and i.ssucfl fresh instructions 
to the guards at Jugdulpore and Duntewarrah. Ho recommends 
tile construction of a road which would bring tho transaction of the 
affairs of this dependency more immediately and speedily under 
the control of the district Officer at Raepore. 

Climate. — Colonel Elliot was not aware of any predisposing 
tendency in the climate to produce sickness. The only exception 
is tlic water of the ludrawutty which is suffused with a fluid re- 
sembling oil or* liitumen. Colonel Elliot proposes an establish- 
ment for Bustar of Rs. 7,104 a year. 

Khakonde. 

On 28th July 1856 Lieutenant Colonel Elliot submits to 
the Commissioner of Nagpore a similar Report regarding Kha- 
rondc. 

Boundaries . — This Dependency is known only on the Nag- 
pore side os Kharonde, the Oriya name being Kalahundy. It is 
situated to the East and rather to the South of Raepore, and 
comprised between the 19* and 20* 30' of North Latitude and 
the 80* 40' and 88* 50' of East Longitude. It is bounded ou 
the North by Patna, (of Chota-Nagpore,) and Boad, (of Cut- 
tack Mehals,) on the ^st, by Chinna Kimedy (Vizagapatam) 

2 Q 
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ftnd Jeyporo, (indepfendent ?) on the South, by Jcypore, and oii 
the West, by Jeypore, Bhendra Nowagurh and Kareal (botli 
attached to Chota-Nagpore.) The Dependency is therefore 
wholly detached from any other part of the district. Its ex- 
treme length from North to South is 105 miles, and its extreme 
breadth from East to West 84 miles ; its form being compact and 
irregularly rectangular. 

The number of gurhs was 18. Of these, thirteen gurhs have 
at different times been bestowed as appanages on members of 
the family, forming five zemindaries. Tlie zemindaries are 
Jhooamool, Dadpore, Lanjeegurh, Korlapat, and Muddunporc. 
There remain therefore in the hands of the Rajah of Kharonde 
five gurhs, namely : — 

No. of Villagca. 


1. Joonagurh, ... ... 326 

2. Bhuudaysir, ... ... 187 

3. Asoorgurh, ... ... 85 

4. Dohgaon, ... ... 43 

5. Kooksurah, ... ... 57 


together with tho talook of Burka (containing 29 villages.) 
The portion of Khai’onde now under Khalsa management con- 
tains 727 villages, .of which 627 are under cultivation and 100 
wivste ; of these 568 are usleo or principal villages and the 
remainder dakleo or dependent. The country is high, lying 
near tho foot of the main line of the Eastern Ghats and partak- 
ing of tho watersheds both of the Malmnuddy and Indrawutty, 
which last, with several tributaries and sub-trilmtarics of the 
first, rise within its limits : it is well supplied with water and in 
some pai-ts (as Jhooamoolte, &e.,) the soil i.s enabled to yield 
two crops of rice within tho year. The hills are chiefly plutonic. 
The light alluvial soil washed from their .slopes is rich, fertile, 
and ea.sily worked, yielding heavy crops of almost every descrip- 
tion. Further in the open country, the soil approaches more to 
the character of black cotton soil mixed with limo nodules and 
occasionally alternating mth red gravel, but all appears capable 
of cultivation, and likely to give good returns for labour well 
expended. The pop^ilation is thinly distributed, however, and 
the tracts of waste land aro extensive, as are also those of laud 
once cultivated but now abandoned. At the same time the 
villages are numerous and small and the people appear to be 
well cared for, though as in Bustar, and partly for tho same 
reasons, there is no stimulus for. the people to exert themselves. 
Tbcir case, however, is better than in Bustar ; they are evident- 
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Jy more contented and numerous, and less apprehensive of 
intercourse. No money passes in the ^puntry, not even cowries. 
The hills are well-wooded The orange, though not indigenous> 
is here cultivated in considerable quantity, and produces very 
fine fruit. 


Hills and Rivers , — The principal range of hills is contributed 
by the Eastern Ghats and though in some places disconnected^ 
runs from north to south and rather west, all the rivers are small 
and tributaries of larger rivers. Those most deserving of no- 
tice are the Indrawn tty, a tributary of the Godavery, the Tale, a 
tributary of the Mahanuddie and the Hattie wlvich falls into tho 
Tale. The Me river is the principal. 


Towns . — The villages of Kharondc are more numerous than> 
and very much exceed in size and condition, those ofBustar. Tho 
principal town of the dependency, Joonagurh, is situated on tho 
banks of the Hattie river, distant from Raeporc about 210 
miles south east. It contains nearly 500 houses, principally of 
thatch and bamboo. Tho town of Bhundaysir, the temporary 
residence of the Rajah in con.scqucnce of tho cholera having 
carried off his younger brother about 7 years since, is situated 
about 20 miles to the north cast of Joonagurh, and contains 
about 200 houses. Next in size and importance to Joouagurh> 
is the town of Dadpore, about 30 miles to the north east of it 
It contains upwards of 400 houses. Asoorgurh on a tributary of 
tho Tale river, al)out 50 milc.s north cast of Joonagurh, contains 
about 100 houses. Lanjeegurh, about 42 miles sbuth east of 
Joonagurh, at the foot of the Nyamgiri hills, is the nrincipal 
town of the zemindary of that name, and contains about loO 
houses. Kasipore, one of the principal towns of tho Jhooa- 
raool zemindary, situated about 60 miles to the south and 
rather east of Joonagurh, contains about 100 housc^ Iho 
bulk of the population belong to the hill tribe called Knonos, 
whose restless disposition seldom allows them to remain 
long on the same spot, and the greater part of whom pay no- 
thiuir to Government, and have but little intercourse with its ofli- 
cere Tliere are 1753 villages with a probable population ol 
ii0,000, of whom two-thirds are Khonds. 

written in the character peculiar to it, and the Kbond 
spoken by the hill people of that name ; but the use ol 
JWr is almost unknown, all records and correspondence bemj 
bitten with a style on the leaf of the palmyra. There are tw< 
2 Q 2 
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classes of Khonds — the Kotcbriahs are most civilised, the Paha- 
riahs or Dongriahs are confined to the hills. They differ slightly 
in ciistcfms, depending chiefly on their relative positions, and 
though this may be supposed to have detennined their division, 
yet they do not intermarry or hold much intercourse one with 
another. Both worship the same gods which are represented by 
two sticks of unequal lengths inserted in the ground, without 
any temple. The names locally given are “ Dhurnee,” or earth, 
and “Dhurmah” (the judge of departed souls)^ and the offerings, 
which u.sually consist of arrack and live animals, as fowls, sheep, 
buffaloes, &o. and, until very lately, there is no doubt, human 
beings, are simply placed in front of the idol upon the ground. 
“ Domes” are found throughout the length and breadth of the 
dependency, their numbers being considerable. Their language 
is a corruption of Oriya, and thay weave clothes in addition to 
other employments of a meaner denomination connected witli 
the village. Their duties arc the same and the race appears to 
bo identical with the “ domes” of Hindustan ; they correspond 
in every particular to the “ dliem” or outcastes of the village, 
though not aborigines. 


The Productions of Kharondc arc not of good quality or in 
great quantity, lliey are Rice, Kootkee, Mundiah, Kodo, 
(ioorjoe. Cereals, Moong, Oorid, Candol, Pulses, Koolthee or 
Gram, Sursun or Mustard, Til or Oil Seed, Erundec or Castor 
Oil, Sugar Cane, Cotton, Tobacco. The soil is well adapted for 
wheat. 

The Revenues are stated at Us. 29,878-9, and the charges at 
Us. 29,195-8, leaving a surplus of Ks. G83-1. The amount of 
private c.xponsos is not largo, considering the size of the Rajah’s 
establishment ; tl\c pay of servants doc.s not on an average ex- 
ceed Rs. 2 per mensem, and the number of animals is moderate. 
The average sum spent monthly in actual provisions amounts to 
Rs. 560. 

Jfisfory . — 'The dependency of Kharonde is said to have for- 
merly belonged to a family of Gunga-bunse Rajpoots, the last 
member of which, named Juggernauth Deo, having no male 
issue to succeed him, sent in the year 41.) F. for one Rugonauth 
Sai Deo, the younger brother of thq then Rajah of Shatninji- 
gurh in Choto-Nagpore, and gave him his daughter in marriage 
together with the right of succession to the dependency. This 
Rugonauth Sai Deo, a Naga-bunse Rajpoot, was the first mem- 
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ber of the present family, who have ever since uninterruptedly 
held possession of the dependency. The present Rajah Oodit- 
pratap Deo, the 28th in succession from him, succeeded his fa- 
ther in the year 1263 F. and is now about 21 years of age. He 
is manly, straightforward, and of an excellent manner and dis- 
position; converses freely without being forward*, appears to 
study to understand the management of his estate, and pays 
every attention to the orders issued to him from Colonel Elliot's 
Cutcherry, which are carefully and regularly executed and 
answered. His younger brother, Gopenath Deo, nominally the 
Zemindar of Dadpore, is about 20 years of age, and partakes of 
the good qualities of his elder brother. They both live together 
and the proceeds of the zemindary are thrown into the general 
purse. Colonel Elliot thinks it not improbable that Kharondo 
was one of those states which, together with Patna, Sumblepore, 
and others, were restored to Nagpore in 1806, after the treaty oi 
Deogaon in 1803 had deprived Rughajee of his eastern posses- 
sion! It is said that in the days of Rugliajee a tribute to Nag- 
pore of Rs. 6,330 was 6xed and when Nagporo came under Bri- 
tish rule Rs. 830 were remitted. 

Criminals flee into Jeypore on which the Government Agent 
at Vizagapatara says he has only a nominal influence. The 
distance to which the Kharonde dependency is removed from 
the sudder station of Raeporo (upwards of 200 miles) without 
any regular communication, prevents the Deputy Commissioner 
from exercising much authority. Colonel Elliot recommends that 
the Rajah be provided with a cony of the niles furnished to 
Tuhseeldars for guidance in criminal and civil matters, modihcd 
to suit the comprehension and the power advisable to be 
delegated in .such cases, from which sufficient of procedure and 
principle could bo gathered to enable him to dispose of minor 
cases. 

The Climate in general is good, and presents no peculiarities. 
Being near the Ghats, the rains are re^ilar and abundant, 
during which season fever prevails, particularly amongst new 
arrivms and those unaccustomed to the climate and food of the 
country. The water, however, is good, at least that of the river* 
and wells. 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY. 
1861 - 62 . 

The Published Minutes of the University. 
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MALIGNANT FEVER IN ZILLAH SAUGOR. 

1859. 

North Westei'Ti Provinces Records, Part XXXV, 

Art L 

• 

A species of malignant fever prevailed in the district of Saii- 
gor between June and November 1859. The out-turn of the 
Rubbee of 1859 had been so largo that grain had never been so 
cheap in the past nine years. The rains set in early and during 
a long break at the end of June the fever appeared. A suf- 
ferer attacked with it would feel listles.s, and disinclined to 
exeititn. Loss of appetite, and pain.s in the limbs, were also 
premonitory symptoms. These were followed, at the end of three 
or four days, by fever which would last two days. The patient 
was then left in a cold sweat, and in a state of perfect exhaus- 
tion, and, if the strongest stimulants were not administered, and 
the sufferer watched with the utmost attention, tlie vital powers 
gave way, and death ensued. . Affection of the lungs, and copi- 
ous bleeding from the nose, were also attendant symptoms ot 
the disease. At once all the medical and available was sent in- 
to the district, the police were furnished with medicines and 
when the sick took the stimulants life was generally saved. The 
^anic was far greater than in the case of cholera, because the 
lever was a new disease, native medicines failed, and death wa« 
rapid and certain. Whole families were cut off, and villages 
nearly depopulated. Young and old alike suffered, and as tho 
sufferers (though ailing for days) were probably only confined to 
their houses for two days before death, the usual report of the 
disease from the villages was, that the fever attacked a person 
one day and he died the following day. In the Benaika teli- 
seelee, the first oases appeared from a south-easterly direction 
towards Dumoh. Towards Malthonc (to the north) the disease 
had crept up from Saugor and Khorai. In the Khorai tehseeleo 
it advanced from the south in July or August. In Dcoree,. 
(towards the Nerbudda,) where the disease was very viiulent,. 
it advanced from the Saugor direction in July. In Rehlee, the 
first cases appeared at Gurhakotah ; late in June, or early in 
July, due east of Saugor, on tho c^e of the Dumoh district.. 
It was very fatal in this pergunnah. From Rahutgurh, reporta 
came that the disease had shewn itself from the west, from Ba- 
grode, Garispoor and Scraassin, the statc-s of Bhopal and Sciu- 
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diah ; and travellers who passed through from that direction, 
said that for 50 coss to the wefJt, the same disease was prevalent. 
The fever seems to have raged for 100 miles on all sicies taking 
Saiigor as a centre. The loss in Saugor is estimated at 23,000 
souls. The Deputy Commissioner thinks the disease was con- 
tagious. 


FLAX CULTIVATION IN THE NORTH WESTERN 
PROVINCES. 

1860-61. 

North Western Provinces Recoi'ds, No. XXXV. 

Art. II. 

On 15th February 1861 Dr. William Jameson, Superinten- 
dent Botanical Gardens, reports to the local Government that an 
account of what has been already done in the way of flax culti- 
vation in India, and especially the Punjab, will be found in Dr. 
Royle's "Fibrous Plants of India” and in Mr. Cope’s paper 
published in the Journal of the Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society of India, Part I., Vol. VI. of 1859. 

In the Punjab the experiment was at first taken up with en- 
thusiasm by the local Government but, on a recent tour, 
Dr. Jameson ascertained that in almost every district where 
the plant had been cultivated, unless that of Scalkote, it 
had been discontinued. The system at present followed 
by native farmers in cultivating Flax for its seed is miser- 
able in the extreme, the shore or straw, from whence the fibre 
is obtained, being either used as fuel or broken up and 
mixed with other substances, and given to cattle. From the 
absence of a native middle class, Government must ^e the ini- 
tiative, in order to overcome the prejudices of the ignorant, in- 
xlolent,' and slothful cultivators. By the exertions of Mr. D. 
McLeod and others, the experiment was prominently brought 
to the notice of the Flax manufacturers in Britain, where for 
years the supply of Flax from Home cultivation and Foreign 
importation has been far short of the demand. Samples of 
the fibre laid before them were pronounced as worth £55 
per ton ; and so satisfied were they from the specimens exhibited, 
that the Punjab was fitted to grow Flax suited to the Home 
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market, that they formed a Company, “ The Indian Flax Com- 
pany Limited of the Punjab,” in order to carry it on ; and their 
Agent, Mr. Wightman, has now settled in the Sealkote district, 
and has conamenced operations. By him advances have been 
made to zemindars to cultivate Flax, which they will repay him 
back in kind. He has distributed acclimated scetls. Land of 
liis own he has none, and he is therefore entirely dependant on 
native cultivators. The system introduced is an admirable one, 
and will continue to be so as long as the Company give the 
native cultivator a fair remuneration for his lalmr. 

But Dr. Jameson is of opinion that the small success gained in 
the Punjab is not sufficient to stimulate private enterprise, to sock 
a field for operations in the North West Provinces. What are 
wanted are — 1st . — Good scutches and hecklers men intimately 
aetjuainted with the processes of manipulation, and fitted to tea<di 
tlie natives of the country. 2nd . — A large supply of acclimated 
seeds, ^rd . — The best kind of machinery used in preparing 
Flax. 4:111 . — The directions for the proper management of the 
Flax crop, compiled by the Committee of the “ Royal Society 
for the promotion and improvement of the growth of Flax in 
Ireland,” with a few alterations and modifications, to suit the 
climate of the North Western Provinces, translated into Himlec. 
In the magnificent system of Canal Irrigation, the North West 
Provinces lias the means for Flax cultivation, far superior to that 
possessed by the Punjab. Dr. Jameson recommends that an ex- 
perimental farm of from 50 to 60 acres he formed in tlie 
Heharunporo district, juljoining the garden, wliere irrigated land 
can he procured at a reasonahlc rate ; that the incidental ex- 
penses, such as land-rent, water, &c., he met by the sale of tlu^ 
seeds, — a certain quantity being rosorved for District Officers, 
for distribution to zemindars. That if European instructors In; 
available in this country, two men bo obtained from the ranks 
of any Regiment for a short timo to prepare the fibre, and teach 
natives how to scutch and heckle ; that the filiro he sold, when 
prepared, to meet the wages of the parties who prepare it, a 
large sample being reserved for exportation and examination by 
British manufacturers. 'Tliat acclimatized seeds be given to 
District Officers, (particularly those whose districts arc in part 
irrigated by Canals,) to distribute to zemindars ; and that all 
zemindars re-pay in kind, with the shore or straw, the value of 
the seeds received ; and that small rewards, such as those distri- 
buted by the Deputy Commissioner of Scalkotc, lie given to 
such cultivators as present the best samples of Flax pknts for 
scutching. Messrs. Wightman and Cope are prepar^ to pur- 
chase all fibre of good quality. It would be necessary to import 
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some good seed from Livonia or Kurland, from which all the 
best Dutch seeds are procured. To the acre about two bushels, 
or 1} maiinds, are r^uired ; Dr. JamesoA recommends that a 
ton, or 28 maunds, be imported, which, with the acclimated seed 
that will be available this season, would enable him to cul- 
tivate 50 acres of land, — ^an ample extent to spread the seed 
over the country. 

The Lieutenant Governor last year saw in the Seharun- 
poro Garden one field grown from Russian seed with plants 
from to feet high, and another from indigenous seed 
with plants from 2 to 2J feet. Dr. Jameson, being about to 
proceed to England, offers to make arrangements to procure the 
machinery used in preparing Flax, and the best kind of seed. 
The Appendix contains the directions for the proper manage- 
ment of the Flax Crop, compiled by the Committee of the Roy- 
al Society for the promotion and improvement of the growth of 
Flax in Ireland. 


THE FOREST TRACTS OF THE SAUGOR AND 
NERBUDDA TERRITORIES. 

1860-61. 

North- Western Provinces Records, Part XXXV. 

Art III 

Captain G. F. Pearson, Superintendent of Forests, Jubbulpore 
Division, submits his Annual Report for 1860-61. 

The Forests. 

In Jubbulpore tlio forests lie principally north-east and 
south-east of the city of Jubbulpore : the former along the 
Mahanuddeo river ; tlic latter in the Burellah pergunnah, in the 
bend which the Nerbudda forms between Mehidwanee (in 
Mundlah) and Jubbulpore. As regards the former, the most 
valuable timber consists of patches of the great belt of 
Saul, which stretches across Sohajpore, and in places ex- 
tends west of the Mahanuddeo. It is found first near Kut- 
turcea, 35 miles E. N, £. of Jubbulpore, and proceeding north- 
wards in several places along the river, and it also stretches 20 
miles further to the east along the south border ofBeejoragogurh 
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along the rivers Omrar, Buddhai and Poplye, where there is a 
considerable anaount of it. There are perhaps 20,000 trees in all 
within the British territory. Besides those, there are many fine 
Saj or Black eyne trees mixed with the Saul, and also by them- 
selves in the Butgaon ilaqua ; while along the streams are found 
many valuable old Kowah trees ; and in the hills, in a few places, 
is some Beejasal. There is a small quantity of young Teak on 
the hills between the Mahanuddee and Koombee : this will be 
cared for. In the Burellah ilaqua a good deal of tine Saj and 
Kowah are to be found scattered about, and also in places a little 
good Ebony. Teak has existed, and young trees still are to bo 
seen ; but the good timber has been felled and carried to J ub- 
bulpore. 

hi MundUik the forests are still very considerable in extent, 
though of late years those alon^ the Nerbudda have suffered 
greatly from the depredations ot the timber dealers. But tluj 
Nukta Pahar near Googree, and the Duldulla Pahar near Sing- 
poor, are almost the only Forests where lirst class Teak trees 
can still be obtained on this side of the division : about 1,000 
good trees remain here. There is also a good amount of largo 
and well grown Saj, Hurdoo, Tendoo, Dhyan and Sissoo orTiitsa 
in these hills. South of Mundlah along the valley .s of thoBunjur 
and Halon, and stretching along the Ghat range which s(}- 
parates this upland from the plains of Raipoor, are the groat 
Mundlah Saul Forests, which arc calculateu to contain about 
ten lakhs of trees. They extend cast, as far as Mowye ; or about 
40 miles in length by an average of 10 miles in depth, though 
of course they are by no means continuous over this c.xtent. Till 
the roads are opened out, and the demand for timber is grc'ater, 
it will not pay to work these Forests : the finest trees are about 
Toplah, at the head of the Halon river, and between Toplah and 
the Chilpee Ghat. 

In Semee the forests are valuable, more from the fact that 
both Teak and other timber trees seem to thrive well there, 
than from any great amount of valuable wood they contain. 
From Dooraah, stretching westwards to Shreenuggur in Nursing- 
pore nearly 25 miles, the hills arc literally covered with T(;alf 
trees ; but for some reason the trees never seem to grow straight 
here, and branch out within five or six feet of the ground. The 
same observations may apply to the Oondee Koel, or tract of 
hills east of Doomah. Passing southwards, there is a consider- 
able amount of exceedingly fine young Teak timber down the 
Wyngunga, which will be cared for ; and in the southern por- 
tion of the District, both almve and below the Ghat range, the 
Forests of Durassee and Doongurtal, contain many thousand 
2R2 
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line young Teak trees, which have been now saved from felling 
for five or six years, and give promise in course of time of af- 
fording an invaluable supply of wood. The soil here is sandy, 
and the trees seem to thrive remarkably well all along the foot 
of the hills. In the higher and more inaccessible ravines along 
the range of Ghats, there are still many noble trees of Saj, 
Beejasal, and Sheshum or Black wood, especially in the south- 
east comer near Sonamanee and Kunjaiee, above Lalburra. 

To Baitool and Hoshungahad the timber producing tract is 
common. A lino drawn from near Hoshungabad through 
Lokurtully to Mukrye, with a parallel drawn from Boree at the 
foot of the Puchmurrees, and passing south of Shahpore through 
Chicholeo to the Taptee, and joined at both ends will form a 
parallelogram, enclosing with the valleys of the Machna, the 
Towah, the Sonebudra and the Deinwah, all the great Teak- 
producing tracts of the Nerbudda Valley. Within these limits 
there are few hills, which do not contain more or less trees of 
this valuable timber ; but from having been systematically work- 
ed for nearly thirty years by the Borahs from Indore and Ojein, 
through whom the wants of all Western India have been sup- 
plied from hero ; but few trees are now left exceeding about 
four feet in girth, or what in the Burmah and Madras Forests, 
arc counted as 3rd class trees, and never are allowed to be felled. 
'I'licre is, however, an abundance of fine Saj, Hurdoo, Beejasal, 
Kowah and Tendoo, almost in every portion of the hills, and in 
Nimawur is found the IJnjun, an extremely hard and heavy wood 
of deep claret color, which inay prove valuable. 

In Saugor and Dunwh there is little valuable timber. In 
Dumoh the pergunnah Meriahdo, recently received in exchange 
for Chirkaree, contain.s .some good young Teak. There is 
plenty of Saj and other commoner timbers in the Tejgurh per- 
gunnah of Dumoh, 

Cfdndmtra contains very much exceedingly valuable timber. 
Independent of the portion of the Teak Forest of Baitool, in- 
cluded in this District near Bozee, there is at the oast end of 
tho Puchmurrees a fine Forest of Saul, near Delakaree, which 
will bo very valuable from its proximity to the Great Indian 
Peninsular Railway. Also there is a great deal of remarkably 
fine young Teak and some Unjim all about Mohuljeer, which, if 
cared for, will in time be worth almost any amount of money, 
as it would bo so very accessible ; and the hills of Butkagurh, 
between Mohuljeer and Sconce, are covered with Teak and 
Sheshum, which, though much more difficult of access, might 
still be got out if enei^y was used. But all these Forests be- 
long to independent Jageerdars. 
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General description of the Forests . — Though their resources are 
unlimited, their present condition is as bad as it practicaDy can 
be ; and though they have suffered greatly from indiscriminate 
felling and entire neglect through a long series of time, yet the 
greatest damage has been inflicted within the last two or three 
years. Most exaggerated reports as to the enormous gains that 
would be reaped, seem to have got abroad in 1^57, when con- 
tr^ts to supply timber for the Railway were first made, and 
ill consequence numerous Mahajuns advanced large sums of 
money to the Gonds to fell every Teak tree they could lay hands 
on. Moonah Lall in Mundlah is said alone to have felled 40,000 
Teak trees, besides which Mr. Williams had a contract for 
100,000 Teak sleepers, most of which certainly have been cut, 
though he has not got them. In Baitool the Ojoin Borahs have 
ill like manner (since Mr. Whittaker first went there on behalf of 
the Contractors for the Nagpore extension) felled every Teak 
tree of any size or value. Captain Pearson has stopped the 
foiling of teak and finds a difficulty with the system of Dhya cul- 
tivation, or the cutting and burning of the jungle to form fields, 
as practised by the Gonds, the Koorkoos, and the Bygurs, more 
or less all over these hills. As yet Captain Pearson has only 
given orders that in preparing their fields they should restrict 
their operations to spots where fields have boon formed before ; 
as in such places the jungle is invariably a dense wortliless 
.scrub. 


Tukes Usefui io)U 1Lv;lway Timber. 

Under this section Captain Pearh n gives an account of the 
following trees. 

Teak (Tectona Grandis)— He would close tho forests for 
some years \o come, thin tho jungle an<l train the numer- 
ous natural saplings without foiming nurseries. The Vin- 
dhyan Teak is full of oil, and deeply marked by many irre- 
gular veins, which make it a very handsome wood ; while tho 
Baitool Teak is straight, grained, and faintly marked like tho 
Teak of Pegpo. The price of Teak in the Nagpore market is 
not under 1 Rupee 8 annas per cubic foot in unsquared logs ; 
in Jubbulpore, owing to the large amount that haa been felle<i 
of late years, it is procurable in small pieces from 6 to 8 annas 
per cubic foot, but good beams are scarce and fetch about one 

Rupee per cubic foot. r o i t* • 

Salt/ (Vatica Robu.sta.)-The value of Saul lies m its great 
strength, which is derived from the straightness and even tex- 
ture of its fibre ; and the Forest at tho east end of Puchmurrees, 
as well as those to the north-east of Jubbulpore, should be in- 
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valuable for sleepers, as soon as the Railway works commence. 
It would not pay at present to work the Saul Forests south of 
Mundlah. If eventually Saul is received for beams and build- 
ing purposes for the Railway, care should be taken about season- 
ing it. The Saul which is floated down the Ganges is water- 
purged in its transit, and unless proper means are taken to effect 
the same end, the wood will waip, split, and be useless. 

Kowah (Terminalia Arjuna) is admirably adapted for sleepers 
as it resists white ants when mature. It is found in magnificent 
trees sometimes of 18 to 20 feet in girth. Being tough, 
springing strong and light, it is compared to the English Ash. 

Saj or Black eyne, (Terminalia glabra) is a tough, strong, 
coarse-fibred wood, and is held in high repute bjr the Natives 
for all purposes wliere it is not exposed to the action of the air. 
When mature it is good for sleepers. 

Mowah, (Bassia longifolia.) Large tracts of country in 
Mundlah, Sconce, Baitool and Nursingpore are covered with 
these trees ; but in all these Districts they are so valuable 
both on account of the Abkaree and also for the fruit, on 
which the Gonds subsist almost entirely for a considerable 
period every year, that they are too expensive for sleepers. 
Major Cunningham puts down 150 years as the period over 
which well seasoned Mowah timber will last. 

Hurdoo (Nauclea condifolia) is highly valued by the natives 
though it is liable to splinter with proper precautions it may be 
well accepted for sleepers. 

Beeiasal (Pterocarpus ?) is excellent and most enduring but not 
abundant. It may be used for all finer purposes as well as 
sleepers, as it works up well, which Saj and Kowah are too 
coarse in the grain to do. 

Stria (Acacia Sirisa) and Ourarree (Acacia procera) are both 
excellent timber trees, and well fitted from their durability to 
make into sleepers. They are not abundant. 

Semur, (Borabax Neptaphylum,) and Sulee, (Boswelia thuri- 
fera,) though always considered worthless, if subjected to Dr. 
Baucherie’s process, which has obtained so great repute in France, 
might prove of immense use, Saleo is a white wood, which works 
up just like Deal, and half the hills in this Division are covered 
with nothing else. If it could bo brought into use for sleepers by 
being preserved by Dr. Baucherie’s process, it would be of immense 
importance. It appears to me to be exactly the wood suited for 
grating on in this way. Dr. Baucherie obtained one of the four 
(fcld Medals ^iven at the Great Paris Exhibition of 1855 ; so the 
vtduo of his invention for preserving wood by injecting a solu- 
tion of sulphate of copper into the sap tuljes cannot be well 
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questioned, besides it has been taken up by the Permanent 
Way Company, 26, Great George Street, Westminster, who have 
published the Reports on his invention. 

Captain Pearson concludes As Teak can no longer be given, 
I have no hesitation whatever in putting forward the above eight 
sorts of timber for sleepers in its place, for which I believe all of 
them to be well adapted, and the supply to be ample and abun- 
dant ; but it must ever be borne in mind that if success is expect- 
ed only, mature timber must be used. Mr. Le Mesurier, Chief 
Engineer of the J ubbulpore Railway, has taken specimens of all 
these, which I prepared for him to England for cntical examina- 
tion by scientific persons.” 

Financial Results. Rs. 

The receipts are ... ... 45,812 * 4 8 

And disbursements ... ... 17,284 4 10 


Leaving a balance of ... ... 28,527 15 10 

Captain Pearson recommends that the surplus be applied to 
roads in the Ghats. 

The Appendix gives the elevation of Jubbulporc at 1250 feet 
and of Dhoopgurh above Pnehmurree at 4,520, the highest. In 
April the average temperature in the shade in Captain Pearson s 
tent was 86'" 2' and in January 55®. 


MAHAMURREE and SMALL-POX 
IN GURHWAL. 


North-WesUrn Provinces Records, Xo. XXXV. 

Art. IV. 

Dr. F. Pearson, Assistant Surgeon, reviews what has been 
accomplished, commencing from the date of iiis appointment os 
Sanitary Officer for Gurhwal, towards the latter end of 1852. 

Mahamurree . — Colonel G. E. Gowan in 1836 first r^orted 
the existence of the disease. Not till 1847 is it again officially 
mentioned. In 1849 Government deputed Dr. Rcnny to in- 
vestigate the pestilence and he pronounced it to be a mali^nt 
fever of a typhus character ; ascribing poverty, filth, and b^ 
food as its causes, and recommending sanitary measu^ BS the 
remedy. In 1861 Dr. Pearson pronounced it to differ m no 
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way from the Egyptian Plague, and in 1852 it was sweeping oft’ 
whole villages. By fines the people were forced to turn all the 
cattle out of their villages, to sweep, white*wash and ventilate ; 
and after two months, to use the people’s own expression, ‘ you 
might have eaten your dinner off the very stones of the villages.’ 
Mahamurree had now no dwelling place, and had departed. In 
Dr. Pearson’s absence sanitary reform was neglected and in 1857 
came the Mutiny, and the people began again to revel in all 
the filth of former years. In the Spring of 1860, Plague once 
more burst upon them with fearful strokes, destroying close 
upon one thousand lives. Again sanitary rules became the 
law of the land, and a second time, ere two months liad passed, 
the disease had molted away before them. The people live in 
filth, never wash, have one blanket and rag round the loins, 
and their food consists of a morning and evening meal of bread, 
made of the coarse kinds of grains, with some salt and vegeta- 
bles. They indulge but seldom in milk, ghee, or meat. They 
thus live not from poverty but choice. Dr. Pearson does not 
anticipate any great epidemic spread of the Plague ; all its 
causes ai’o so evidently endemic, and the people, in their 
terror of it, do exactly what under the circumstances ought 
to bo done. They fly from the infected village into the jungles, 
and break up into separate families, holding no communication 
with each other. The first sign is the dying of the rats from 
some poison which does not affect other animals. Pure air, 
constant nutrition and stimulants are the remedies. 

Dispensaries andPilfjriins . — There arc 7 dispensaries of which 
the parent is at Sreenuggur, ami six^ branches placed at inter- 
vals of about 40 miles from one another along the Pilgrim 
Road, supported out of funds bequeathed by former Govern- 
ments and charitable individuals for the purpose of forming a 
Fund, wherefrom to provide a day’s meal at different points 
along the road to all needy pilgrims seeking it. The fund, amount- 
ing to Rs. 6,000 a year, was taken out of the hands of fraudulent 
priests by Government, The pilgiims are mostly old men and old 
women, the road is rough and stony, one day in the hot malaiious 
valley, next amongst the ice and snow, always steep and hard 
to climb, and food both coarse and dear. Fill in this picture 
of fatigue, of heat and cold, of hunger and thirst, with the bniis- 
ed and swollen feet, dysentery, diarrhoea, and fever in all its 
kindred forms, and what wonder that they laid down and died. 
Scenes such as these, however, cannot occur now-a-days. A 
pilgrim can never be further away than 20 miles from a Dispen- 
sary, and arrangements are made for conveying all such as fall 
by the way tot he nearest branch, where they are maintained 
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and treated until able to proceed on their journey. To fully 
appreciate the value of these institutions, it is only necessary to 
visit them during the pilgrim season, and hoar the grateful out- 
bursts from well-filled wards. 

Vaccination . — After great difficulty overcome by Mr. Stra- 
chey, in 1860 the whole population was protected. Last year 
there was oire death from small-pox, and one only amongst a 
population numbering about 250,000^ over a country 5,000 
square miles in extent. There is not a country in Europe, not 
even excepting Prussia, where vaccination has been for many 
years past compulsory, that can show a more favorable result, 
and this at a cost of six Vaccinators on Rs. 10 each per mensem, 
or £72 per annum. In Gurhwal, too, is the nursery from which 
the whole of the North Western Provinces and Bengal have 
been supplied with perpetual relays of fresh vaccine virus, 
showering its blessings upon untold thousands. In Kohilcund, 
the numbers vaccinated in 1860 were owing to the famine, 
.smaller than usual, viz., in all 28,151. Of this number 16,346 
were successful ; 6,359 unsuccessful ; 2,491 doubtful ; and 2,955^ 
result unknown. In the hills there were vaccinated 11,121 ; of 
whom 9,801 were successful ; 567 unsuccessful ; 461 doubtful ; 
and 292 result unknown : making a grand total of 39,272 vac- 
cinated, giving an average of upwards of 260 operations per men- 
sem by each Vaccinator, which is nearly as much a.s one man can 
accomplish properly. From the Hill Depot were distributed 
7,794 crusts, 1,568 points, and 191 glasses, a consitlerable in- 
crease on former years, and from all (juarters letters were re- 
ceived acknowledging their excellence. 


EPIDEMIC CHOLERA IN AURA 
CENTRAL PRISON. 

July 1861. 


North- Wenfcni Frovincen liccorfh^, No, XXXV. 


Art V, 

Dr G. R. Playfair, Civil Surgeon, when temporarily in charge 
of the Agra Central Prison, in a proportion of the 122 c^es 
admitted during that peiiod, employed a practice which he had 
twice before followed with considenihle success. In the pre- 

2 8 
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sent instance, the results were strongly in its favor. Dr. Play- 
fair ha.s had opportunities of observation during five cholera 
epidemics, two of them among Europeans ; he has also seen 
a great number of cases in private practice, and is convinced 
that there is an early stage of tnie cholera which yields to 
prompt and vigorous treatment. 

Fird Stage . — During the first stage, before the • patient 
has decidedly entered the second, a strong stimulant, with 
some opium and Cayenne pepper, does, in a majority of 
instances, check the disease. Brandy is most easily procur- 
ed and efficient. The quantity must be proportioned to the 
condition of the patient, usually half to a whole wine glass- 
full of brandy for an adult, with 20 drops of laudanum and a 
small pinch (2 grains) of Cayenne pepper in half a tumbler of 
very hot water, suffices to remove all the symptoms. After 
taking the dose, it is essential that the patient should lie down, 
and remain quiet in a darkened room. It is in this stage that 
tliat admirable compound, the cholera pill, essentially a stimu- 
lant, does so much good, and it is the only form in which cho- 
lera medicine could be conveniently and extensively distribut- 
ed ; but where it is possible, as in a prison, or barrack, or in pri- 
vate practice, a fluid stimulant is preferable, because, being more 
speedily absorbed, it acts more quickly. 

Second Stage. — Dr. Playfair describes a remedy for this stage 
of collapse which is so fatal, first suggested by Dr. Annesloy — 
venesection. Where the circulation is restored by the combined 
action of the stimulant and venesection, the probability of the 
patient’s recovery is very much increased. Dr. Annesley was 
the first to point out the necessity of blood-letting to relieve the 
congestion of the heart, but the plan has never been successful 
because it has not been known that it is useless to attempt ve- 
nesection if no pulse is perceptible at the wrist, and that the 
object is not to deplete, as if to relieve an inflammation, but 
merely to lessen the resistance to the action of the stimulant to 
tlie contraction and re-invigorated action of tho heart. Sixteen, 
twenty, twenty-four ounces, are the amounts Mr. Twining usu- 
ally ordered to be abstracted. Dr. Playfair never took more 
than eight. The results of 122 cases were as follows : — 
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1 

< 

Died. 

1 

fl 

Per-centage 

Deaths. 

Per-centage 

Cured. 

1. — Usual treatment, 

1 

58 

1 

26; 32 

1 

41-82 

55-18 

2. — In addition Saline Ene-| 
mata, 

1 

29 

12 

1 

nj 41-37 

58-63 

3, — Stimulants— V enesection, | 

1 

35 

i 

8 

27i 22-85 

i 

77-15 


MEASURES ADOPTED FOR THE RELIEF OF THE 
POOR IN MORADABAD. 

1861. 

North-Western Provinces Records, No. XXXVI. 

Art. I. 

This Report is made at the request of the Famine Relioi' 
Committee of Moradabad by J. Strachey, Esq., the Magistrate. 

The Famine . — There is no district in the N. W. Provinces more 
entirely dependent upon its own production for the food required 
by its inhabitants. The means of communication in Ruliilciind 
are infamous, and the importation of grain, in time of scarcity, in 
quantity sufficient to feed any considerable proportion of the 
people, is a physical impossibility. The object was therefore to 
promote emigration and not, by public works, to inenjuse the 
number of food consumers. Not less than 50,000 persons left 
the district. In the neighbouring Torai the harvests were al>un- 
dant and food was cheap, while the plentiful pasturage preserved 
thousands of cattle. The agricultural classes did not suffer. No 
class of the community suffered so severely as that of the 
chumars, unless it be that of the joolahs. Out of a total of 5,920 
persons in the Poor-house on the Slst May, 3,961 belonged to 
these two classes. Many of these people are village agricultural 
servants and artizans^ but the greater part of them arc non*> 
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Movadahctd — Relief of the Famim. 


agriculturists of the towns. The Mahomedans suffered more 
severely than the Hindoos, in proportion to their numbers ; and 
while Hindoos of good caste required little relief, the Mahome- 
dans of what are considered the superior classes, were often in 
great difficulty. The number of Sheikhs, Syuds and Puthans, 
who were relieved, was very large. The Mahomedans, generally, 
were never so well off as the Hindoos, and, since the mutinies^ 
they have been in a still more impoverished condition. 

Relief — The great object of the Committee was the estab- 
lishment of a Poor-house, which should at the same time be, 
strictly speaking, a work-house. The distribution of food at 
public kitchens to all comers, was open to much objection, be- 
cause no enquiry or discrimination is possible under sucli 
circumstances. At the Sudder Station, real supervision was 
alone possible, and the Committee started with the assumption 
that such supervision was essential. At each Tehseelee, and at 
other places where the distress was great, Sub-Committees were 
appointed. These usually consisted of the Tehseeldar, Moonsiff, 
lliannadar, and respectable native gentlemen of the place. 
These Sub-Committees were expected to send to the Poor-house 
at Moradabad, all persons who appeared to have no other 
means of support. It was their duty to supply the means to all 
such persons of reaching Moradabad, and for giving them food 
until they were received into the Poor-house. All persons un- 
able to walk, were sent in by cart or other conveyance. The 
Poor* house was situated in a mango gi’ove of great extent, about 
half a mile from the city of Moradabad, on the Allyghur road. 
The most valuable check on admission to the Poor-house is 
that relief should ordinarily bo given in the shape of cooked 
food. It was then insisted upon, that no persons should receive 
food who had not first been examined and passed by the Com- 
mittee. The only exception was made in favor of those who are 
eviSently in actual want of food at the time of examination. 
They were necessarily relieved upon the spot. As a general rule, 
all applicants for relief must appear before the Committee the 
day before they are admitted into the Poor-house. Three mem- 
bers of the Native Sub-Committee mot daily for the purpose of 
receiving and juddng of the propriety of all applications. 
Each person passed got a wooden ticket, and the helpless were 
separated from those fit for light work, so that ontheSlst May, 
out of 5,920 persons in the Moradabad Poor-house, 2,372 were 
employed in various occupations. The preparation of the food 
was lefl to the Native Members of the Committee. The cooking 
arrangements are of two kinds. For Mahomedans, and for all 
persons who make, no objections, on the ground of caste«»and 
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these formed the larger proportion of the whole — ^the cookin^vas 
lone by contract. For preparing the food of those classes offlin- 
iloos, whose prejudices of caste have to be considered, brahmin 
cooks and kuhars were entertained. Working paupers received 
10 chittacks of Hour and 2 of dal — non- workers 8 and respec- 
tively. The former at time of distribution were divided into 
parties of 200, the latter of five hundred, each party in a sepa- 
rate enclosure. The food was distributed between ten ami 
twelve A. M. The paupers sat down, according to the order of 
their numbers, in the places assigned to them, each person show- 
ing his ticket. On the 31st May, 2,372 persons were employed 
inl/he Poor-house in various simple occupations, from G to 11 A. M. 
and 1 to 4* P. M., men, women and children wrong) it at cotton- 
spinning, cloth, newar and diirree manufiicture, rope-making, 
corn-grinding, road-making and shed-building. 

The articles prepared, after costing Rs. 990-11-11 for materi- 
als, arc valued at Rs. 1,702-13-2 giving an estimated profit of 
Rs 712-1-3. Great care was taken to keep tlio Poor-house 
clean and to burn the filthy rags of the paupers. In May the 


mortality was 61 out of 4,217. 

riirdah-NusliCOi Ifowen.— Tliis difficult class was managed 
by Syud Ahmed Khan, Principal Sudder Ameon, who first 
checked the lists. It was consnlercd that a woman is able to 
spin daily, without much difficulty, one chittack of cotton-wool, 
and that an allowance of one anna per diem will provide her 
with sufficient food. A supply of cotton, enough for eight days 
work, wa-s enclosed in a small basket, and this, with eight annas 
in money, was sent to every woman who receives this kind ot rchet. 
It was found impracticable, without frustrating some of the duel 
objects in view, to distribute daily the cotton and the wages for 
each day’s labor. Thus each woman received an aUowance in 
advance sufficient to maintain her for eight days. On the last 
day of May, out of 1,105 women 1,020 received relief in 
exchange for work, and only §5 were unemployed. .i . 

General EesnlU.-Dnxmz tlie four months ^ 

Mav the total number of persons relieved was 3,30,203. ino 
total’ expenditure incurred during the same period was Ks. 
19 185-13-9 • the receipts from total subscriptions and donatioiw 
amounted to Rs. 10,704-14-0 ; a corres^nding sum was contn- 
buted by Government; Rs. 1,I4M1.6 was received from the 
sale of articles manufactured in the work-house, and the si^ of 
Rs. 5,000 was granted by the Central Committee at Agra With 
the exception of the native officials the upper classes of Na- 
tive coraLnity generaUy shewed an apathy and an indifference 
to the sufferings of the poor which do them infinite dishonor. 
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Cost of Dispermnes in the N. W, Provinces. 

Many gave their money and their services but grudgingly, or 
merely to ingratiate themselves with their European superiors. 


DISPENSARIES IN THE NORTH-WESTERN ; 
PROVINCES. 

1860. 

North-Western Provinces Records, Part XXXVL 
Art If. 


This Report is drawn up by Mr. S. M. Moens, the Officiating 
Assistant Secretary to Government. It enters into great detail 
regarding each division. The general results are these. On the 
Ist January 1860, ninety-two Dispensaries were in operation, 
including those in the recently transferred districts of the Sau- 
gor and Nerbudda Territories. Four new Dispensaries were 
established during the year, viz. at Tuppul and Haupper, in the 
division of Meerut, at Futtehgurli, and at Hurda in Hooshunga- 
bad. The accounts shew that the Dispensaries, generally, at the 
close of 1860 were in a most prosperous state. The floating ba- 
lances had increased by Rs. 10,855-15-7 during the year. The 
invested funds had increased from Rs. 54,516-8 in 1859, to Rs. 
89,054-1-3 in 1860. There was a slight increase in the sums 
collected by subscription. 

1859. 1860. 

European, ... ••• 6,842 2 8 10,507 11 2 

Native, ... ••• 25,886 12 6 29,213 2 3 


Total, ... 82,228 15 2 39,720 13 5 

' V ' 

Total increase, ... 7,491-14-3 


The total suras received during the year from various sources 
:unounted to Rupees 1,58,708-1-2 ; — 


Government Grants-in-aid, 
Nuzzool and local funds, 
Interest of vested funds, 
Subscriptions, 


82,731 3 11 
26,199 9 11 
10,056 5 11 
39,720 13 5 


1,58,708 1 2 
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Qt this sum 1,24,020-10-4 were expended, leaving an avail- 
able balance in the hands of the several Committees of Rs. 
34 , 687 - 0 - 10 . The total number of patients treated was 3,98,272, 
being an increase ^ of 75,553 over the number shewn in the re- 
turns for the previous year. The greatest increase is shewn in 
the Rohilcund returns. In that division the excess of patients 
treated during I860, as compared with the number to whom 
relief was alforded in 185.0, amounted to no less than 30,091. Of 
Surgical operations, both major and minor, 15,937 were perform- 
(h 1, being an increase of 4,200 over the number shewn in tho 
return.s for 1859 ; of these 15,728 were successful. Remarkable 
progress was made in vaccine operations : — 




1859. 

18G0. 

Operations successful, 

... 

... 33,019 

51,877 

Ditto unsuccesisful, 


... 9,774 

10,257 

Ditto doubtful, ... 


... 5,3 tG 

8,170 


Total 

... 4K,139 

70,010 


Total increase in number of operations, 28,471. 

These returns do not include the operations carried on by tho 
Superintendent of Vaccination in Kumaon, Ourhwal, and Rohil- 
cund. What may be done by district officers who use personal 
iiiduencc to obtain native subscriptions, may bo seen in tho 
Meerut Division where they have risen from E.s. 60 in 185.0, to 
lls. 5,444-14-9 in 1860 ; of which latter sum Rs. 4,413-2-9 wore 
contributed by the Meerut district alone. Again in Bareilly 
there was no .subscription in 1859, while in 1860, Rs. 1,458-14 
were collected. The charitable dowager Ranoo of Vizianagrarn, 
a rc.sident of Benares, from her income of Rs. 2,000 pcjr men- 
sem, supports at her solo charge the Bheelopoor Dispensary 
in that city, besides distributing alms with much judgment and 
liberality. At Ajmere the dis.section of a body by a zealous 
native doctor frightened away both subscriptions and patients. 
Native doctoi*s are too prone to consider the charge of a Dispen- 
sary as a mere .stepping stone to a lucrative private pnictice, and 
will sometimes refuse medical aid in urgent cases of sickness, 
if they think the circumstances of the applicant admit of his 
giving a fee, of however tnfling an amount. The Sub* Assistant 
8urgeon of Ghazeepore was removed during the year under re- 
port for conduct of this nature ; but it is to be ffiar^d that his is 
i»y no means a solitary instance. The Rohilcund Division shews 
the best re.siilts. At a co.st to Government of Rs. 16,382-8-2, 
1,25,191 patients, or more than three-eighths of the total num- 
ber treate<l in the Nortli-Westem Provinces, wore redieved. 
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Fever in Bohndshuhur, 


TYPHOID CONTINUED FEVER" IN A MOUZAH 
OF BOLUNDSHUHUR. 

1861-2. 

Kortli-Wesiern Provinces Records, Part XXXVL 
Art III 

W. H. Lowe, Esq., the Magistrate of Bolundshuhur, and Dr. D. 
Hood, the Civil Assistant Surgeon, report on the “ Typhoid Con- 
tinued Fever," wliich so severely attacked the inhabitants of 
Mouzah Chatunga Khoord, pergunnah Jewiir at the end of 1861 
and beginning of 1862. In tlie beginning of 1861 this same dis- 
ease attacked the village of Bhoonna, situated in the eastern 
boundarjr of the Jewur pergunnah ; it was severe while it lasted, 
but entirely disappeared by the end of the month. The fever 
appears to have been introduced into Bhoonna by a young man 
of that village, who went to a village in pergunnah Tuppul, ?!illah 
Allygurh, to fetch his bride. The tehsecldar subsequently re- 
ported the prevalence of this fatal disease in mouzahs Seluidali, 
Furreedpoor, and Nyamutabad, on the Ganges Canal, in tlio 
Khoorjah pergunnah. Dr. Hood reports that this disease, 
which was epidemic in the village of Chatunga, liad for cause a 
certain miasma, nature unknown, local in its origin and action, 
incapable of being conveyed in effective quantity or quality to a 
distance, and which probably became infectious, but not viru- 
lently HO. In the event of an outbreak of a local epidemic of 
this nature, there is no measure better calculated to check the 
extension of the disease than simple evacuation of the locality. 
Chatunga is n village of 250 inhabitants. The disea.SG attacked 
age and sex indiscriminately. There were 51 deaths since the 
beginning of October, viz., 25 men. It women, 12 children. 


CHOLERA IN THE MEERUT CENTRAL PRISON. 
1861. 

NovdiAVestem Provinces Pecords^ Part XXXVL 
Art, IV. 


Dr. S. Clark, Inspector General of Pri.sons, submits a report on 
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the sanitary condition of the Central Prison at Meerut for the 
1861 

^^The mortality was unusually high, which is accounted 
for by the wretched condition many of the prisoners were 
rpauced to, through want of food and other privations, prior to 
incarceration. Unfortunately the flat nature of the ground for 
ome distance round the Jail renders perfect drainage almost 
mnossible. Owing to the Famine the District Authorities were 
obliged to sentence most wretched objects to imprisonment for 
vacrrancy and theft. But the drainage i.s to be improved aa 
much ^ posBible. Cholera fir.st appeared in the Prison on 27th 
July and^ continued to increase in intensity until the 19th of 
August, the period of its maximum. The disease then declined 
slowly and suddenly disappeared on the 2oUi. 

V ArrangevunU -lmmoiMy all seden ary work wim 
nut a stop^to, and the prisoners were employed in iCTcllmg, cut- 
fi draiiL, and other healthy labor outside the Prison walls. 
They were placed in workshops and other extra buildings to pre- 
venTany overcrowding. Three Barracks outside the Jail wcio 

.ItrSck ~ 12, 

the ratio of deaths ‘o l,ospital from 27th 

to treated was 49. The wire ^discharged and 

July to 30th August was 664 of type of 

344 died. On the cessation of prevailed among 

low continued fever, accompanied by diarrhma, preva 

the prisoners -.To o 7 -^s.r—i 


§ 2^^ s 

► ts Tail’S 

*<5 


Dr. L;iaTK, m uw . - permanent DarracK» m »u 

be a sanitarium o.o“««““? " ection with thb Prison, whew, 
elevated healthy situation in conn 


Total number 
treated. 

Total number! 
of deaths. | 

Per-centagej 
of treated tol 
average 
strength. | 

3,357 

1 1,449 

• 0 — ..ft, 

153-43 

rnn^ide 
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Almorah^ AniJtergt, Bamideo. 


ill times of great sickness, at least one- third of the piisouers 
could bo removed on a moment’s notice. Something of the kind 
is very much wanted for ordinary occasions, for the purpose of 
atfording change of air to the convalescent and weakly, acoasi- 
derable number of whom must always be at every Central Prison. 
The Lieutenant Governor does not commit himself to this pro- 
posal, but awaits the submission of a scheme. 


MILITARY SANITARIA. 


Indian Records^ Military Department^ No. III. 

1862. 

Almorah.—T\\o. capital of the province of Kuraaon.lios in ilic 
interior of the hills about 30 miles to the north-east of Nynee 
Tal. Built on a ridge about two miles long, average elevation 
0,500 feet. There is no forest, and the surrounding hills are 
gcncnrally bare of wood. The climate is healthy, but the tempe- 
rature is too liigh for invalids who have suffered from the heat 
of the plains. Water is plentiful except during dry months. The 
place is held unsuited tor European troops, though during the 
rainy season it has advantages over many spots. 

Amherst — A promontory of land, washed on one side by the 
sea and on the other by the Moulmein river, well elevated, with 
an open porous hub-soil l>eneath a clayey superstratum. A dense 
jumue and a swamp should be cleared and drained and then 
Aratierst would doubtless become a very desirable locality for 
invalids. 

Ayar Fata, near Nyneo Tal, is a magnificent feature in the 
landscape, and its limestone precipices covered with oak and 
rhododendron arc universally admiretl. A.'^peot north— a deep clay 
soil— damp — with a want of spring water. 

Barajai Hill, an enclosure within the jurisdiction of Chota 
Nagpore, but does not afford sufficient space for building pur- 
poses. 

BurvuUo on the Sardnh, about 140 miles from Hurd war on 
the Ganges, a sanitarium available for the military stations of 
Rohilcund, Oude, and of the Doab below Meemt. 

Callngouk or Curlew Island on the gulf of Martaban, five 
miles from the mainland of the Tenasserim coast, and 30 miles 
south of Amherst point, in latitude 15’’ 5'/, and in longitude 



Curlm Island Described. 
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1 ) 7 ^ 42'. It is eight miles long, exclusive of “ Cavendish Island" 
which lies at its extreme south end, and which is half a mile in 
length. The greatest breadth of the island is about one and a 
^niarter mile, and on its highest part, which is about 500 feet 
above the sea, are the “ remarkable trees,"— a point for navi- 
oatoi-s in making the coast. The base of the bland is primary 
vock, the superstratum being a rich mixture of open porous soil 
composed of sand and vegetable mould. Its formation is very 
peculiar, the northern and southern portions differing consider- 
ubly The northern half on the western aide is composed of a 

loui^rrllnite ridge, with an average perpendicular drop ^ the 

sc i"" varying from 250 to 300 feet. To the east the ground des- 
cends to the sea in gentle or abrupt slopes. Tlie opnositc side of 
the island is broken into alternate or isolated hills, with level 
well raised intervening spaces forming three bays ; the hmt 
Ouarrv Bay, where the stones are now being prepared for the 
Ahruada Lighthouse, is the deepest at high water, i he beach is 
s indv but at ebb tide an extensive mud flat, covered in phu'es 
'witli mangrove, is exposed: the narrowness of the cliannel 
between the island and tlie mainland on this side Icnd- 
in(j to the accumulation of mud. The southern halt of the s- 
land differs entirely from the northern inasmuch 
are broken into bays. To the west, Retreat Riy, Kotky Bay, 
.Sea Bay and Fish Bay, are boauliful liar.l sandy bcaebes, well 

iected 5 high lani on each side, and open to the ocean in 

Cut. with a fine rolling surface on the beach, and only H.vnM 

bays, in fact differ only by tim mud uncovering at hal^tidcs^ 

,l,e' rise and 

the ea.stern side are pe*' bay on the 

monsoon ; while during the north-cas ridge on tho 

western side and the deep water c osc 

north, affords a free, open, and safe P “f®, bath- 
ing. The bays on both sides are F® .^U always pure 

ing^, the water on the western side ,1 been Lu- 

and clear, except at spring Anril 

pied by a large ^rty of workmen since April 1»6 ). 



T>€dly average per cent, of pt'evailing diseases from ZQth April 1860 to 30th April 1861. 
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Sanitary Statistki of Curlew Island, 
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Cheerat, Chendwavy itie Ci)8$taJi Hills. 

in Burmah. China junks bring fruit and other articles to the 
island ; and fish of an excellent quality is procurable at tlie bays. 
Few places possess the advantages which this island does for a 
watering place, a sea coast sanitarium ; and besides affording 
many beautiful localities for private houses, there is abundance 
of space available for 1,000 men on eligible sites. 

Gheerat — In Kohat. An establishment on the summit of the 
Khuttuck mountains atCheerat wouldaffordimmediaterelief tothe 
soldier emaciated from sickness, and debilitated from the effects of 
the Peshawur fever. It is proposed to construct two half-company 
baiTacks, such as those which now exist at Kamilporc, sufficient 
for 50 men each ; one of which might be used as an hospital, 
while the other will afford the requisite accommodation for the 
probable number of invalids. But it is situated in the near proxi- 
mity to Afreedee tribes ; and the road which leads to it passes 
over an extensive stony waste, intersected with numerous ravines 
leading down from the hills. The road is thus for the greater 
part of the distance far removed from villages and police posts. 
Insecure at all times, it would be especially unsafe at night. 
For this reason no buildings should be erected at Cheerat, but 
the hill should in ordinary times be available for encamping a 
detachment from the loth August to 15th October. 

Chendwar Hill, called by the Natives of the place the 
“ Jhool Jhool Hill,” is of conical form, and has an elevation of 
2,815 feet above the level of the sea, and of 735 feet above Ha- 
zareebaugh. Its base is about six miles from the station, and 
the foot-path leading up to the summit of the hill where there 
is a trigonometrical station, is exactly one mile in length. The 
purity of the air on this isolated, place must be considered its 
greatest advantage ; and this, combined with the change of scene 
and extensive view, cannot but prove beneficial to sick and 
weakly men. Water however is scarce and jungle abundant. 

The Gherra Poonjee Hills in Assam are in the midst of a de- 
sert, and have never been approved of since a sanitarium was 
first established there. 

The Gossiah Hills are bounded by the Oarrow country of which 
very little is known ; to the east is North Caclar, now a British 
possession inhabited by Kookees, Meekeers, and Nagas ; on the 
south lies the populous and fertile valley of Sylhet, and on the 
north the flourishing districts of Kamroop and Nowgong in 
sam. The country generally may not inappropriately be divid- 
ed into three great divisions : the broken rugged portion feeing 
the south and bordering on Sylhet, which is rich in excellent 
coal and limestone beds ; the centre which is the highest, and 
contains large tracts of beautifully undulating country and ex- 
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Dalhouste. 


tensive table lands admirably adapted for the purposes of agri- 
culture ; and the northern slopes facing Assam, which are mostly 
covered with magnificent forests ai\d possess very fine soil. The 
soil in the southern portion of the hills is in fact usually very 
poor, and the climate from the excessive quantity of rain that 
falls, is far inferior to that in some other parts of the range. 
The temperature of the air is however cooler than might be ex- 
pected, but this is a good deal more owing to the great dampness 
of the atmosphere than to the elevation of the hills in this direc- 
tion, which cannot be put down as much more than 4,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. The centre tract of country in these 
hills may be set down as averaging twenty miles in breadth. It 
extends the whole length ; and as this central division is admira- 
l)ly adapted for the location of European colonists, we may say 
tliat there are 2,000 square miles of hilly country exactly fitted 
for the purpose required. In this tract of country there are of 
course considerable variations of altitude, but the average height 
cannot be put down as less than between 5,000 and 6,000 feet ; 
there are points above 6,000 feet high, but the villages which 
however are neither numerous nor deep, are somewhat lower 
than the level of the surrounding country. In climate this 
part of thc.so hills is va»stly superior to that of any other portion ; 
it is far drier and cooler than either of the other two divisions, 
and in the cold weather is very bracing and invigorating. 

DaUmme on the Chumba Hills, north-east of Lahore. Cli- 
mate peculiarly dry, and therefore especially suited to a majority 
of the cases under which European Soldiers suffer. The station 
consists of five hills, four of which, Pukrota, Teera, Putrain, and 
Kuttullugh, run from the north-east to the south-west. Pukrota 
is the highest of the five, and forms the north-east boundary of 
the station : it has an elevation of about 8,000 feet. No houses 
have as yet been built on Pukrota, but one or two sites have 
been taken. The next hill is Teera, also called Peera Sona, the 
summit of which is 7,460 feet. Colonel Burnet has taken a site 
on the summit ; Captain Perkins has also taken a site on this 
hill. Captain Nightingde’s hou.se is also on Teera, at an eleva- 
tion of about 500 feet below Colonel Burnet s site. The next hill 
is Putrain. On the tojp of this hill is the large house built by 
Captain Fagan, now the property of Colonel Burnet. On this 
hill are three small houses built by Captain Fagan, and a house 
the property of Mr. McGufifren ; all these houses ore in habitable 
condition, and wei^ all occupied diurlng the past season, with tho 
exception of the smallest house, which is only fit for an office. 
Next to Putrain is Kuttullugh, on which is the Thanah. The 
fifth hill is tho Barrack Hill, c^ed by the Natives SonanatoUa ; 
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it runs to tlie north from Teera, and is lower than Pukrota, 
Teera, and 1 utrain, but higher than Kuttuilugh. A long account 
IS given m the Report of the disposition and extent of the station 
roads and of the work which was proceeding upon them 
We may add that on the west, the hills although much 
higher than those on the east, are at a considerable disUnco, 
and therefore leave the station comparatively open in that 
direction. The river » Ravee" flows between the hills on the west 
of Dalhousie. The vegetation is luxuriant ; stately oaks anti 
rliododendrons are plentiful, and there is leguminous brushwood 
in great profusion ; there is also a great variety of Alpine plants 
and ferns in their season. The hills on the east are well w^^ed 
with pines, oaks, and rhododendrons : those on the west are 
bare, rocky, and barren. The soil is in many places rich in car- 
bon ; in some places it is composed chiefly of clay and disinte- 
grated granite ; on the whole it is dry, owing probably to its 
want of depth and a rocky sub-stratum composed chiefly of 
granite, gneiss, and slate, on which it rests. Taking into consi- 
deration the shallowness of the arable soil in most places, it pos- 
sesses great resources. This is well shown during the rains, 
when the ground being saturated with moisture, plants grow in 
great luxuriance. With a little cultivation the soil could bo 
made to bear all the vegetables in ordinary use. In some parts 
of the station potatoes of good quality, Indian corn, cucumbers, 
melons, and other vegetables are reared by the natives. Water 
is .scarce though of excellent quality and the springs are few. 
The prevailing winds are north and south, and although occa- 
sionally violent, are in general mild and plea.sant, moderating 
the temperature considerably. The proximity of Dalhousie to 
Meean Meer and Umritsur renders it a desirable sanitarium for 
the invalids of Regiments stationed at those places. The hill 
set apart for barracks is the best that could have been selected 
for that purpose. 

Gagur Range in Kumaon commences on the left bank of the 
Kosee and contains higher mountains and finer scenery than are 
found in almost any known pai*t of the Himalaya at so short a 
(li.stance from the plain.s. The* elevation of the peaks of the 
Gagur generally exceeds 8,000 feet. Cheenur the highest point, 
close to Nynee Tal, rises to 8,700 feet above the sea. We find 
in this range, and here alone, between the Ganges and the 
Sardah, almost every thing required for a Hill Sanitarium. East 
of Nynee Tal the Gagur begins to recede from the plains. The 
average elevation of the range remains nearly the same. The 
Sutchoola peaks, about ten miles from Nynee Tal, are nearly 
twenty miles distant from the plains ; and we may consider this 
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to be about the eastern limit of the tract which is likely to ofifer 
the most suitable situations for sanitary establishments for Euro- 
pean troops. 

Gurhwal in the Himalayan Range lies between the Ganges 
and Sardah livers. It differs from those parts of the Himalaya 
which lie to the north-west of the sources of the Jumna : here 
there is no country like Kumaon or Cashmere, lying beyond 
the first of the snowy ranges of the Himalaya, possessing an 
admirable climate, and protected by the mountains, that form 
its southern limit, from the influence of the periodical rains of 
India. 

Huldwanee below Nynee Tal No part of the whole tract has 
been so extensively cleared and reclaimed. The comparative 
healthiness of the climate of Huldwanee has been completely 
proved by experience. The pennanent inhabitants suffer little ; 
and in 1857 and 1858 when considerable numbers of troops were 
quartered there during the unhealthy season, there was little or 
no sickness. Huldwanee is surrounded with fine cultivation, which 
is constantly and rapidly increasing in extent ; and the canals 
which Major Ramsay has constructed, afford the advantage al- 
• most unknown in any other part of this tract, of an ample supply 
of wholesome water. Huldwanee is 1,550 feet above the sea. 

Jameem Fat is one of two fine plateaux in the Korundah 
sub-division near the Soane. The water is bad, and supplies of 
all kinds have to be brought from a distance. 

Jijnteah, which borders on North Cachar is an exceed- 
ingly fine tract of country, with some beautiful sites for farms 
and European colonies ; the soil is richer and the cattle finer 
perhaps than in any other part of the hills ; there is also 
more timber. Here the oak and fir attain to a very fair 
size ; wild strawberries and raspberries are as plentiful as 
blackberries in England. The villages are large and thriving, 
and cultivation is caiTied on to a groat extent. It has now been 
under British rule since 1835 ; and although a slight disturbance 
lately took place regarding the imposition of a house tax, the 
whole has been paid up. In extent it measures about 600 square 
miles. 

Kaila Khan Hill, in the Himalayan range of hills which lie 
between the Ganges and the Sardah, about a mile from the 
Southern end of the lake. It possesses in a remarkable and very 
unusual degree, almost every natural advantage which can be 
expected to be obtained at a sanitarium in these mountains. 
It 18 a ridge running north and south, forming a spur of the Luria 
Kanta range. At its junction with the main ridge, it has an 
elevation of about 6,300 feet ; it then almost immediately rises 
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to Jkbout 6,500 feet, but not steeply or precipitously, and then 
tails rather rapidly towards the south. Between the elevations 
•jt 6,o00 and 5,800 feet, there is ample room for the acconimoda* 
tion of several thousand m^n. The Kaila Khan ridgo is well but 
uot densely wooded, and the views whicli it commands arc mag- 
uificent : there is very little underwood, and no rank vegetation : 
tlie ridge is composed of argillaceous schist ; the soil is good 
ami the surface drainage excellent. The climate of Kaila Khan, 
so far as temperature is concerned, may bo considered the same 
ns that of the greater portion of the Nynee Tal settlement, but 
Kaila Khan has the advantage of being an open hill and not a 
(Dufined valley. Its situation on the southern face of tho range 
gives it a largo amount of rain and cloud during the rainy sea- 
son ; but in this respect there is little practical diUcrcncc between 
it and other parts of tho station. 

Kala Dhooiigee, another point in this range of hills aiul one 
uf the nearest and most easily accessible points at the foot of 
t-lio Kumaoon Hills from the stations of Moriulabad and Riicilly, 
and from those of tho Doab and Oude. Although its climate is 
not e<jual to that of Huldwanee, possesses many of tho same ad- 
\antages : the cultivation is extensive and is increasing, an«l tho 
e.stal)li8hnient here of tho iron works will tend greatly to the im- 
provement of the place and of its climate. Ihs elevation is 1,100 
I’eot above the sea. 

Kmiaon in the Himalayan range differs like Gurhwal from 
those parts of the Himalaya which lie to the north-west of 
the sources of the Jumna : here there is no country like 
Cashmere, lying beyond tho first of the snowy ranges of tho 
Himalaya, possessing an admirable climate, and protected by tho 
mountains, that form its southern limit, from tho influence o( 
tlio periodical rains of India. In Kumaon the tcm])eraturc a:> 
'VO ascend diminishes P for about every 400 feet of clovaiion. 
At 5,500 feet above the sea, tho mean annual temjx^raturo is 
about 50° ; at 6,500 feet about 56*2° ; at 7,500 feet about o!) 7 '• 
The mean temperature of the hottest month at an elevation ol 
(>,500 feet, is about 67*5°, and that of the coldest month about 
U5°. 

Kkui MeJud of iUiotas would probably form an excellent 
‘^mall convalescent depot, Mr. H. D. H. Fergusson, the Coni- 
missionbr of the Patna division, has been directed to make ar- 
rangements for obtaining a series of careful observations on tho 
locality : he has Ixjcn told to furnish particulars as to the means 
•^f approach to llhotas and of improving it ; the supply anti 
<p>ality of water obtainable ; the sites that may lie suittxl to, 
and the materials available for, the construction of military 
2 U 
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btiildincs ; tbc nature qF the soil ; the general feature^ ol llu- 
country around; the direction of the prevailing winds ; an^l 
such other matters as may seem to bo deserving ot notice. 

Khutiiich The Chief Commissioner of the Punja). 

dissents from the proposal to establish a permanent Sanitai’i- 
i,m on the Khuttuck hills, and still more to a temporary ar- 
rangement, inasmuch as time would not admit in the latter case 
of proper measures being adopted for the accommodation an*! 
security ot the troops. If 400 sickly men wcic sent up, at 
toast 000 more soldiers would be required for their protection 
M^o those numbers must be added perhaps a couple ot thousain) 
ramp followers. 

Kkyrum in the Jynteah Hills is of considerable extent, mea- 
suring fifty-five miles from north to south and eight from ea'i 
to west, or 440 square miles, and contains within its lilllit^ 
some of the best lands that arc to be met with in these hills. 

Landonr in Mussoo^ie possesses a climate infinitely su- 
perior to the best that is known in tlic plains of India ; and 
t hougii its influence is unfclt in cases of organic disorders, il 
(loc.s give the greatest relief to those who have boon prosiratoil 
by illness in the plains, and brings about recovery in uiimly r- 
hJss cases which would otherwise prove fatal. It is distant 
about 150 miles from Meerut. There is a small perennial 
stream in a valley to the north of Landour, from which wat' i 
uibdit perhaps be brought by a canal carried round the side ol 
t.luT hill to a point much nearer the level of the hospital than 
I hat of the spring under die bazar. This stream and line iniglil 
bo examined. The elevation of Landour is 7,600 foot. It is not 
(iracticablo to make any decided improvement on the i.iaudour 
Ilopot as it stands now. The bettor plan would be to remove 
the Sanitarium wholly from its present site, and to replace it hy 
entirely now barracks in a different situation, on the northern 
face o( the same hill. Water is very distant and consequentlv 
very costly, besides, not being always perfectly pure when 
brought in bags to the barracks. Fuel too is very distant, and 
mu(d7 more costly therefore than it would bo in a more favora- 
l»lc position with respect to the forests. 

Logoo Hill, 25 miles from Hazarcebaugh, at its highest peak 
is calculated at 3,472 feet above the sea level. At an elevation 
of 3,000 feet, there is a platform of sixty acres of level and good 
building ground, comparatively free from rock, and above this 
again, on the very summit of the liill, Captain Thompson (bund 
sufficient space for six bungalows. Water seems tolerably plenti- 
ful and is pronounced good. The hill is surrounded by dense 
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|,ino|e extending ior milpvS, and that must render its approath 
miliealthy, except in the cold season. 

■ Loft 00 (Jhat is situated in a valley on the north side of the 
Kiinadeo rangOj which is in fact a continuation of the Gagur, at 
a distance of about 28 miles from the foot of the hilts at 
Hnrindeo. It lies about 10 miles to the west of the Kalee or 
'^aidah River, Avhich separates the British territory from the 
N*‘pauk‘se province of Dotee. “ The station,’' says Major Mad- 
doii, “ occupies a pleasant tract of grassy undulating ground, 
prinkled with Deodars, and the very neat and English looking 
luiiises and grounds of the European residents. It is calculated 
(0 he 5,6*49 feet above Calcutta. The granite of Chnmpavwit 
here disappears, and gives place to blue clayslate in vcrlital 
I rata with some quartz. The ground rises gently towards tin* 
iitirth, and at about three miles distant is backed by the grassy 
■,t< Idle-back mountain called 8oooc in maps, but by the Njitiv(‘s 
.lliooni. The height of the summit of Jhoom is 7,100 feet above 
I 111* sea. The peak of Kanadeo rises to 7,240 feet. The }»ass 
iit low Kanadeo on the road to Bnrmdeo has an elovaiiau ol 
tl,450 feet.” The site is not however a really tdigiblo one I'm 
Kiii’opean Troops. As a Sanitarium for invalids the elevation 
undoubtedly too little, and the temperature too high, and the 
line objections hold good ,again.st Lohoo Ghat as a pcrmnmmt 
elation for European troops. The chief objection, liowcyer, to 
halloo Ghat as a station far European troops, is its inncc’cssihility 
iroin the plains. Lohoo Ghat is 5,600 feet above sea-levcd. J In* 
I'ifsL'iit cantonment is small, and only .sufficient for a Native re- 
'^iiiicnt , but there stretciies from the western boundary towards 

die north, a fine open sloping grassy plain, on which barracks 

1,000 Europeans might be erected. Along the southern and 
'\oslern banndaries there are streams atVordiug excellent think - 
eig water and good bathing. A range ot hills about 400 leel 
I'igh encircle the station on the north and east, and a fIiII 


liigher range closes the view to the south. 

Longwood in Landour would be an atlmirable site foi a l.ngi 

barrack, . tm < • 

Lylancot, a village within the Moleem territory. L ev.i ion 
1“! 5,703 feet above the sea ; there is a fine table land free; roii. 
jungle; the soil is of fair '‘i! ^ j “"itJ 

rlimate which is far preferable to that of Clieira Poo ij • g 

iniich less humid, is very healthy and apparently avc s 
the European constitution at all seasons of the year^ 

Maha£ mih arc situated as the crow H.es, 
north-east of Chindwara, bnt the short«t rm.te mu«t mke the 
travelling distance about ten oi- twelve miles more. Tlicy rise 
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almost pcrpemlicuIaiJy out of a plain, about tlie same level 
the town of Chiudwara. This table land is of very diflScult na* 
tiiral access on all sides. The ascent from the south-east, or the* 
point nearest to Chindwara, is by a pass known as the Tara 
Ghat, which does not admit of the passage of beasts of burthen. 
The climate of this favored spot is admirably calculated to fit it 
for a Sanitarium and place of resort in the hot season for per- 
sons living in other parts of the Nagpore territories, or in the 
valley of the Nerbudda. Elevation is somewhat more than 
4,000 feet above the sea. Some small streams of running water 
intersect the table land ; and from the structure of the country 
water would probably be found at no great depth every where 
throughout the range. The village of Puchmurree is situated 
about 4 miles from the southern edge of the range The whole 
range is formed of sandstone of every degree of hardness, which 
would he an abundant and cheap building material ; and there 
is abundance of various kinds of timber trees, among which 
the Sal tr(^c is conspicuous, at the foot of the range. There is a 
small scam of coal, of no value, however, in the bed of the nul- 
lah, whore the road crosses from Muthoor ; and the shales in 
contact with it abound with the fossil remains of vegetables. 

Mmsoorie , — A new road has been opened to this place from 
Hajpoov with a branch to Landour. It is distant 52 miles from 
Simla by the grand Thibet road. The station may be said t'> 
extend now from near Jorapanee, that is the half-vsay point on 
the Kivjpoor road on the cast, to Clouds-end beyond the paik, 
on the west, — a length of about 9 miles. In the lower or Jora- 
panee portion, there are broad rounded spurs ; in the centre part 
oppo.sitc the Landour bazar the ridge is narrow ; beyond that 
tlierc is a sprciwling but very strong craggy hill called the Ca- 
mel’s Back, ending at a neck of land on which the Mussoori* 
bazar and library are situated. Tlienco the range widens, 
throwing o\it spurs to the south and north (the latter a broad 
one including the Waverly Hill,) from the main ridge, which 
ceases at Clouds-end, hastioned as it were by a hill called Bc- 
uog, on the north, and Budraj on the west. Every bit of ground in 
Miissoorie has been tjiken up, and almost every available site has 
boon built on. In the centre part of the station the houses are 
crowded together nearly as closely as they can be. The altitudo.s 
of the different points of the Miissoorie ridge have a considerable 
range from 600 to 1,500 feet below Landour. The average may 
bo said to be alwut 900 feet lower than Lall Tiba, the highest 
point of Landour. Mussoorie is purely a civil station, or rather 
European municipality, resorted to principally by families of 
the Anglo-Saxon residents of the plains of the North-Western 
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Provinces, and officers of all services on leave, including military 
officers not attached to the depftt. The slopes and all but the ac- 
tually precipitous hill-sides should be terracetl, and made to 
produce food for the community, and thus cheapen supplies and 
render such Sanitaria less dependent on the plains. 

Muthoor , — A Sanitarium here will be extremely valuable both 
to the European troops at Jubbulpore and Saugor, and to the 
neighbouring community at large. These districts are so far 
removed from the sea, as well as from tl^ Himalaya and the 
Neilgherry Hills ; and the difficulties of travelling at certain 
seasons of the year are so great, that a Sanitarium within reach 
would be an immense acquisition. Muthoor has the advantage; 
of having more space for a Sanitarium than Puchmurreo ; but 
one objection to it is, that thousands of pilgrims annually |>a8» 
through the place which is holy in the eyes of the Hindoo, and 
they almost invariably bring cholera with them ; and last year 
hundreds died of it. There is a long, steep, and difficult rocky 
<diat, with one or two other considerable ascents and descents 
Tcading eventually to the top of a range of hills running oast 
and west, on which Muthoor is situated. The road though very 
bad is practicable for camels and other beasts of burthen ; but 
no wheeled conveyance can come further than the halting place 
at the foot. Muthoor was once a flourishing village, hut there 
arc now only 3 or 4 miserable huts. The elevation is as fol- 
lows : — 


Muthoor above Cbindwara 
And the Sanitarium above Camp 


12357 and 82,97 0 
203 7 and 3500 7 


Myne Pat, near the valley of the Soane, a magnificent 
plateau giving upwards of 200 miles of table land with an eleva- 
tion estimated at 3,700 feet alwve tlic sea, well watered by 
numerous streams. It would afford numerous sites, p easant 
and salubrious, on extensive clearances being made; but its 
very remote position and inaccessibility from the want of good 
roads, render it at present useless. > -n • 

Soorrmi Pooiy'ee.— One advantage that ISoormai Poonjeo 
possesses over Cl.erra Poonjee is, that the rainfall is very much 
Fess at the fomier place. From observations taken during the 
three months of April, May,, and June 186^11 
the fall of rain at Noomiai was only 5000 inches, while at 

in and Jyntcah 

hills. 

district with a population 
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of about 8,000 souls. The highest ground is to be found about 
Myrung, the bungalow at wliich place is 5,537 feet high. 

Nynee TaL Uatjur in the N. W. Provinces. Elevation of the 
peaks, exceeds 8,000 feet. The portion of the Gagur which 
lies to the west of Clieenur, of which the principal peaks are 
Soonchulia and Budhan Dhoora, is a raagnificent range of moun- 
tains ; but it is very deficient in water, and it is not easy of 
access on account of the doons and the ridges of low hills which 
separate it from tli^plains. It is only when we approach Kala 
iJlioongce, where the present road to Nynee Tal begins to as- 
c(^nd, that wc get rid entirely of all doons and other obstacles. 
The Nynco Tal Gagur may be said to rise straight out of the 
plains. East of Nynee Tal the Gagur begins to recede from tlu* 
plains. The average elevation of the range remains nearly the 
same. The Sutchoola peaks, about ten mile.s from Nynee 'J’al, 
are nearly twenty miles distant from the plains ; and we may 
('.onsider this to be about the eastern limit of the tract which is 
likely^ to offer the most suitable situations for sanitary establish- 
ments for European troop.s. 

Farimath Hilts . — Vide Jhool Hill, Chendwar Hill, Logon 
Hill, Bacazai Hill, Mync Pat, and Jamoera Pat, also page IGl. 

Peshaxmr. — A Sanitarium in the range of hills between Peshn- 
wuv and Koliat would be advantageous, for the climate is not iu- 
salubrioiis for adult Europeans : during 8 months of the year 
the temperature within doors is never excessive. There are but 
4 uuliealthy months in the year, and of these, during two, vh , 
September and October, the weather is usually cool. The sol- 
iliers who mainly suffer from the climate, are those of the Na- 
tive Infantry, mostly Hindoos from Oudh. 

Feslux'imv Samtarium in the valley opposed on military and 
j)olitical grounds. 

Foinriang in the midst of the Khyrum territory — elevation 
L74S feet, and the ground in the neighbourhood undulates so 
gently that carriage roads might ea.sily be made all round about 
it and carried on to some ilistanco without meeting with any 
ravines or sharp declivities. Tlicre is a nice stream of water 
just close to where the house stood, and not being far from 
Shillong, where it is proposed to establish a European Sanitari- 
um, it is ono of the most desirable sites for colonists to locate 
themselves on that could bo found. 

Pitchmurree. — A station here would be extremely valuable 
both to the European troops at Jubbulpore and Saugor, and to 
the neighbouring community at largo. These districts are so far 
removed from the sea, as well as from the Himalaya and the 
Neilgherry Ililla j and the difficulties of travelling at cei*tain 
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scabons of the year arc so great, that a Sanitarium within reach 
would be an immense acquisition. The height of the highest 
peak is about 5,000 feet above the sea, but the best building sites 
arc from 3,500 to 4,000 feet al)ove the sea. The climate of Puch- 
inurree resembles closely that of Saugor or Jubbuipoor, with 
probably a few degrees more cold in the cold weather, and colder 
mornings throughout the year ; a few inches more rain during 
the monsoon, and perhaps a few more showers during the dry 
months ; differences which though very pleasant, are not suffi- 
ciently strongly marked to exert a very powerful or very rapid 
eifeot on an exhaused and impaired European constitution. 

Ehotas Gurk too notoriously unhealthy for occupation. 

Sargoqjak //iZZ.-— Nothing can be done at present, owing to its 
very remote position. 

Seetapahar near Ilazarcebatujk^OhHcrvsiiions in regard to 
tlie temperature and rainfall during the year are about to be 
made, and report on the general capabilities of the hill as a depot 
for convalescents from the neighbouring cantonments. 

Sliam Khet is a valley on the southern side of the Gagur, not 
far from the water-shed of the range, about 7 miles cast of 
Nynce Tal : it lies near the point where the road from Nynee 
Tal to Bhccm Tal meets the road to Almorah, and near the old 
line of road from the foot ofthc hills at Bhuraowree to Almorah. 
The height of the valley above the sea is about 5,600 feet. 
There is a considerable extent of level ground, the greater por- 
tion of which is now \mder cultivation. Except at its eastern 
extremity, the valley is almost surrounded with hills. There 
would probably bo little difficulty in constructing a carriage-road 
to the plaims. 

Shear KuUan a range of hills near Pcshawur — not an eligible 
;,itc for a Sanitarium. Even its advocates admit that it will be 
necessary to fortify the position ; but a fortitied post is not a 
convenient nor a pleasant situation for .sickly men. The build- 
ing.s suited to such circumstances to bo at all commodious, 
would cost a very large sum. The men would not bo able to 
I amble about the liills with safety. The water is said to be only 
400 yards from the ground, and that a tunnel can be made 
through it. 

Sher-ke~Danda.-^A large portion of this site i.s still available 
for building purpo.se8. In some parts plentiful .springs of water 
arc found, and in oilier parts the distance from that essential 
clement is not further than at Landour or Mussooric, The hill 
is chiefly of clayslate with occasional greenstone and limestone, 
and its slope is fai- from steep. It is covered with a fine forest 
of oaks,. (Qucrcus Incana aud (^ucrcus with the usual 
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accompaniment of rhododendron and andromeda, &c. The 
crest of 8her-ke-Danda varies from 7,300 to 7,900 feet above the 
sea. The present houses are situated from 6,900 to about 7,300 
feet. The range as it runs eastward attains to 8,200 feet at Luria 
Kanta. 

Shillmuj, considered to be the most suitable locality in its 
neighbourhood for a sanitarium, is situated in the Cossiah Hills, 
about 30 miles north of Cherra Poonjee, and about 40 or 50 
south by cast from Oowhatty in Assam, at an elevation of 5,600 
feet above the sea. The portion most suitable for a cantonment 
is to tlic west of the Shillong peak, and consists of a gently 
undulating country about two miles long by a mile in width. 
It will bo necessary to locate a force of European soldiers 
at that place to remove all disquietude and anxiety from the 
minds of intending settlers. The maximum temperature in the 
month of August last was 74°, and on the 1st February it was 
34° Fahrenheit. The hill of Shillong is upwards of 6,000 feet 
high ; and as strong winds often prevail, it seems to the Super- 
intending Engineer that small cottages, capable of holding ten 
01 twelve men each, would be far better suited for the comfort 
of the Troops than a large barrack. Timber of sufficient size 
for roofs of cottages is to be had within a short distance of Shil- 
long ; and there is such ample space on the hill top, that a small 
plot of land could be spared in front or rear of each cottage for 
gardens. There are also many fine sites to the north end of the 
nill for building on, with land enough for small farms. It is 
strongly urged that even if the formation of a new station at 
Shillong be objected to, the road between Shillong and Gow- 
hatty should still be constructed, since it would reduce tho 
distance from Gowhatty to Cherra Poonjee from 105 miles to 
only 78. The present means of access to Shillong from Cherra 
arc by tho Assam road to Motlung — 18 miles. The road is very 
good but too steep for wheeled carriages — the first two miles 
level round tho village of Cherra, thence an easy slope up- 
wards of one mile — the road is then level with slight exceptions 
to Kalapanco at the 10th mile, reached by a mile of descent — 
this is crossed by a good stone briilgc. Beyond this after 
a slight rise, a steep descent leads to Bogapanee, which is cross- 
ed at tho 16th mile by a native bridge for foot passengers. A 
bridge should be built here, as there is no ford by which horses 
can cross after rain. From this bridge a steep ascent, 1,500 
feet in 2 miles, leads us to the top of tho hiU, and one mile 
further is Moflung, with a Government staging bungalow, 
Tho soil is a strong clayey loam, and very fertile, the Matives 
getting two crops a year with but little cultivation, The apple 
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and plum grow wild, and all the English fruits would thrive there. 
\i the time the Superintending Engineer visited it, it was a perfect 
carpet of flowers : the blue Hare Bell and the yellow Potentilla 
mixed with the dark purple Larkspur, and the many-colored 
Balsams, were in great profusion, and many other English wild 
llowers. ' The temperature varied from 63^ at sunrise to 73° at 4 
p M., which was the warmest time of the day, and he does not 
think that at any time during the months of July, August, and 
September, the thermometer ever stood above 74° in the shade. 
\'ho quantity of rain which falls at Shillong when com- 
pared with the fall at Cherra Poonjee, is very small. In 
July, at Cherra, J60 inches of rain fell,— at Shillong only 
17. In August, 140 at Cherra, and only 40 at Shillong. 
There would be no difficulty in procuring building materials. 
Stone can be procured close by in any quantity, and the soil 
makes very good bricks — lime and coal within 20 miles — slate at 
10 miles. Timber for building would have to be brought up 
from the forest on the Assam side, distant about 20 miles. 
Bullocks and pigs are good and plentiful, but there are no 
slicep at present, although they would thrive with care. There 
is a large market at Yeodo, about 3 miles from Shillong, well 
supplied with cloth, rice, beef, pork, potatoes, dried fish, and 
spirits. 

Siwalik range in British Gurkwal—Earo, as in many other 
parts of the Himahiya, the Siwalik range of hills often forms a 
distinct ridge of no great height, rising immediately above the 
plains, and separated from the principal chain by the broad flat 
vallies called doons. For several reasons there are not many 
spots favorable for Sanitaria in these hills. It may be confi- 
dently stated that between the Ganges and Kosee there are no 
mountains adapted for sanitary establishments for soldiers from 
the plains. This need not be regretted, because none of the 
•stations for European troops are so situated that there would bo 
any convenience in having a Sanitarium in British Gurhwal. 

Sutchoola Peaks are situated on the Gagur range, about ton 
miles from Nynee Tal, nearly twenty from the plains ; and we 
may consider this to be the eastern limit of the tract wliich is 
likely to offer the most suitable situations for sanitary esta- 
IJishments for European troops. 

Thalmow Kulla between Svlhet and Assam, there are good 
lands to be met with here, and at elevations that would suit al- 
most all sorts of constitutions and nearly every description of 
agricultural produce. 

Urrirnur Kuntuk in Jubbulpore has passed from our possession, 
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but it is only the source of the Nerbudda that has, and this- ought 
not to stand in the way of our making it a Sanitarium, if it is 
considered a better site than Puchmurree. It certainly would 
not bo so convenient ; as to get at it, troops would have to carry 
their provisions. 


HospitaU at Bheem Tal and on Cheemer have been recoin- 
nieiid(.‘d but are objected to because spots equally elevated and 
of a similar temperature are situated nearer to the central esta- 
blishment of Kaila Khan. 

Report on ike route between Shillong and Gowhatty. — Tlio 
thinl day brings the foot passenger to his journey’s end. On 
leaving tlie table land, the path leads down a spur of about two 
miles in length, at the bottom of which there is a small stream 
called the Oomsirpee of about fifty feet width. Tliis is crossed 
at a ford the water is seldom above knee deep. A bridge would 
hero bo required, but it need not be more than thirty feet s])an, 
as the stream above and below the ford is not more than about 
that width, 'llie descent down to this stream may bo set down 
at 500 feet. Then through the plain of Yeodo which is at least 
six miles long by throe wide, and sttidded all over with villages, 
some of which ai-c of considerable size. Passing through the 
villa<m of Mowsera the path leads to Oomkraow, a stream of 
some size, over which a bridge would 1x3 requii'ed of two arches 
of not less than fifteen feet each. The jlistancc between the 
Oomsirpee and Oomkraow is about two miles, and the road be- 
tween these two points could bo reduced to a dead level without 
incurring much expense. A descent of 2,000 feet in a length of 
4 miles brings you to tho Oomoan, and as it will with a very 
little, engineei'ing skill bo quiet passible to diffuse the height to 
be attained equally over the whole ftxir miles, tho gradient of 
this part of the road, which will be the .steepest throughout the 
whole line, will not exceeil one in ton. No more high ridges 
arc to bo crossed in the direction of Gowhatty. The Oomean 
river varies in breadth from eighty to 100 yards, tJiere would bo no 
ilithculty in throwing a bridge across it, as materials, both wood 
and stone are procurable dose at hand. After passing by or 
through the villages of Nongkhorai and Nongioonee, the road 
woukf reach Nongfo, a village on the borders of this undulating 
country, which may bo put down as fourteen miles distant from 
tho Oomean River, or twenty-two from -Shillong. After leaving 
Nongfo, the road should be carried along the side of a rivulet to 
the village of Nongkhra, and passing which, continue skirting 
the Oomling, leaving the Sangkhongbaro Hill to the west, at 
tho foot of which it should cross the Oomling River, a stream 
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not more than twenty feet wide ; it would then have to be car- 
ried parallel to a small watercourse falling into the Oomling, 
theii pass east of the Rungsakhee Hill and between the Nong- 
kiilla Hill and village of Oomdap, and so on down to Bornee 
llauth on the banks of the Dibroo or Degroo River. On leaving 
tiic Degroo the road must be taken over the range of hills sepa- 
rating that valley from the plain of Beltollah. This range does 
not any where exceed 1,000 feet in height, and is not more than 
six miles across. After reaching the northern foot of this range, 
it is all level ground into Gbwhatty. 

Report on that ^portion of the Mountaim which Uea between 
the Ganges and Sardah Rivers, — Sanitaria in this part of the 
hills may be considered available for the military stations of 
Huhilciind, Oude, and the Doab below Meerut. Hill Sanitaria 
lor European soldiers may be of two kinds ; those specially in- 
tended for invalids whose health has suffered in the plains, and 
those intended for the permanent cantonment of troops. Al- 
though the objects aimed at are different, we may consider so 
lar as these mountains are concerned, that the local and climatal 
conditions which have to be fulfilled are in both cases almost 
the same. Within the actually accessible parts of the Kumaon 
luid Gurhwal Himalaya, elevation above the sea is the only very 
important cause of vaiiation of climate. It is true that on tho 
ranges tliat immediately overhang the plains, tho rainfall du- 
ring the months of July, August, and September, is much hea- 
vier than it is in the interior of the province, nevertheless tho 
actual differences of climate at similar elevations are not very 
great, and this is more especially true at elevations of 6,000 feet 
and upwards. Thus if we compare the Gagur and Binsur 
ranges, the former close to the plains, and in which Nyneo Tal 
is situated, and the latter thirty miles nearer to the snowy 
peaks, we shall find at the same elevation, at the same season, 
little difference of temperature or even of humidity, although 
tlie quantity of rain that falls upon the Gagur within any given 
time may be much larger. The climate of Binsur during tho 
rainy reason is almost equally damp. In these mountains tho 
(piantity of rain is, as Dr. Hooker has observed, “ little indica- 
tion of the humidity of the climate ; for though in the interior 
valleys very little falls at elevations corresponding with those 
which are deluged on the outer ranges, the fogs and drizzle 
which prevail, and which are not measured by the rain gauge, 
sometimes obscure the sun’s rays for many days in succession.” 
With regard to general healthiness, it may be stated without he- 
sitation that the experience of many years has shown that the 
outer ranges are in no way inferior to those that are more dis- 
2V2 
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tant from the plains. Experience has shown that the best cli. 
mate in these hills is to be found at elevations between 5,5oo 
and 7,500 feet above the sea. Below 5,500 feet the climate is 
too hot in summer, while above 7,500 feet it is too cold and 
damp for a great part of the year. Altogether the most suitable 
elevation for the permanent residence of Europeans is from 
about 6,000 to 7,000 feet. Particular constitutions and particu- 
lar diseases may require a colder or a warmer climate. 

Report of Dr. Murray, Deputy Inspector General of Hoi^^ 
pitals, Agra, on Sanitaria for European Troops in India. 
The position of the European troops that hold India is not a 
purely medical question ; the situation of the^cantonments 
a limited distance being determined by strategic reasons. In 
all tropical climates European troops should sleep at least 8 or 
12 feet above the ground during the rainy season. The influence 
of elevation above the level of the sea on the health of troops is 
generally in proportion to the licight up to 8,000 feet, but this is 
modified by many local circumstances which render some situa- 
tions more healthy than others that are higher ; for example an 
elevation of 1,000 feet on the sea coast, from enjoying the cool 
sea breezes, will be healthier than an elevation of 2,000 in the 
centre of a jungly country, or in the uncleared valley of the 
doon, which is deadly. In Central India, Goonah is 1 ,800 feet 
above the level of the sea, rocky, undulating, dry, and healthy ; 
whilst the neighbouring stations of Lullutpoor, Jhausie, and 
Oorai, tliat are only 600 feet lower, but surrounded by black 
spongy soil, are very subject to miasmatic disease. The fall of 
min materially infiuencos the salubrity of hill stations. The 
fall of rain in all the Sanitaria on this side of the Himalayan 
range, is great during the rainy season, generally upwards of 90 
inches ; but in addition to the rain the liills are enveloped in a 
dense fog, with few intervals, from the end of June to the end of 
September. The only direct influence of elevation that I could 
trace, independent of temperature, (and I lived for some days on 
the Thibet frontier, at an elevation of 17,000 feet,) was on the 
reepiration and cirmdation. Moderate exercise caused difiScul- 
ty of breathing and /Mlpitation : it also caused headache in those 
who previously suftered from this complaint. The inhabitants 
are vigorous and strong, and in number proportioned to the ex- 
tent of ground under cultivation. Goitre was the only indigen- 
ous disease ; and I saw no miasmatic disease beyond the snowy 
range. There is a belt of jungle called the Terai, skirting the 
outer range of hills, in which it is dangerous to be detained at 
night, during the rainy season. The diseases to which children 
and habitual residents are liable, are inflammatory affections of 
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the cheat and throat, rheumatism and bowel corivplainta^ similar 
to those found in Europe, with occasional relapses of the diseases 
from which they had suffered in the plains. An elevation of 
4,000 feet appears sufficient to escape from tropical diseases, but 
a higher elevation up to 8,000 is more invigorating and tends 
more to restore a weakened constitution. The objections to the 
hill stations are the limited space available for parades, exercise, 
and amusement, and the difficulty and expense dfgetting vegeta- 
bles, extra articles of food, water, and .Native servants: these are 
important points to steady married men. 


TENASSERIM AND MARTABAN FORESTS. 

1858-60. 

India Records, No. XXIX. 

These Forests are placed under the control of the Maulinain 
Forest office except those in the Martaban Provinces situated 
in the valley of the Sitang River, which are united with the 
Pegu Forest group. The preliminary survey made during 
1858-60 comprehends the whole of the Forests intheMaulmaiu 
section of the Forest Department, with the exception of the 
Upper Thoungyeen Forests above the mouth of the Meglar. 
With reference to the description of the Teak localities, the 
following general results may here be recorded : The total 
area surveyed has been *i0 and 6-lOth square miles, and 
on this area 83,499 green Teak trees were counted, of which 
21,532 were of the first class or in girth above 6 feet. Tho 
entire area of the Teak localities under the control of the Maul- 
main Forest Office is estimated at 552J squai'e miles, not includ- 
ing the Thoungyeen Forests above the Meglar, and the number 
of first class trees estimated to stand on this area is 4,38,800. 
The Upper Thoungyeen Forests, by all reports the richest on 
that river, are not likely to contain less timber than tho middle 
Thoungyeen Forests, This would give upwards of 4,85,880 as 
the probable figure of first class trees in the Government Forests 
of the Tenasserim and Martaban Provinces. Tho Reeling 
Forests are some of the richest Teak Forests known in these 
Provinces. In one instance, on tho 16th February (in the 
M^wine Forests) Mr. Barker counted 2,326 first class Teak 
trees on an area of 70 acres, or at the rate of 33 trees per 
acre. The average of the tracts surveyed was 8,900 first 
class Teak trees on the scfuarc mile, or nearly 14 trees per 
acre ; 15 first class tree.s on an area of 10 acres is the aver- 
age in the whole of the Forests hitherto surveyed. The 
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Teak localities in the Yoonzaleen Valley form several isolat- 
cfl tracts oil level or slightly undulated ground, of which the 
Tsintsouay Forest on the west side of the river, and the Papoon 
or the Mithro Forest on the east, are the best. TheDoomdamee 
Forests are the nearest Teak Forests to Maulmain, stretching 
down as far as Phagat about 82 miles from the Town. They 
consist of two divisions, the Upper and Lower Forests. The 
Teak localities of the Upper Salween Forests cover a consider- 
able proportion of the ground, about one-eighth of the total 
area in the south part as far as Tsolaidoe on the Maythawuk 
river, and about one-fourth north of that place. On this sup- 
position is based the estimate of the extent of the Teak localities 
of the Upper Salween, 10,625 square miles. 

The average number of first class trees on the square mile in 
the Upper Salween Forests is 550. A few localities arc 
richer, but none contains Teak trees as densely stocked as either 
the Upper Doomdamcc, Beeling, or Yoonzaleen Forests. 
Of the Ooveniment Forests in the Tenasserim Provinces, only 
those on the Thoungyeen and its feeders are of any importance. 
The Houndrou Forests are now it appears of very little im- 
portance, they are widely scattered tracts, themselves only 
thinly stocked with Teak. The Thoungyeen forests number 
80,000 total available trees. The working of these forests is a 
tedious and expensive operation, on account ofthe great distance 
over which the timber has to be floated before it reaches the 
Salween. A large portion of the area of the Tenasserim and 
Martaban Provinces is occupied by mountain ranges attaining 
and exceeding an elevation of 3,000 feet. Now, although on 
the hills cast of Toungoo and near the Kayraappyoo Choung, 
south of the Karcnee country, Teak is found to ascend to an 
elevation of 3,000 feet ; this is not the case lower down near the 
sea shore, where the hills arc exposed to the south-west monsoon 
and are covered to a much greater extent with dense evergreen 
Forests which only rarely admits of Teak. The financial 
results of operations in these forests are : — 


Receipts 

Disbursements 

1858-59. 

1859-60. 

71,606 0 0 

61,321 3 0 

44,090 0 0 

24,748 2 0 

Net revenue realized ... 

9,734 13 o| 19,341 14 0 

1 
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The aggregate revenue likely to be realized in 1860-61 is es- 
timated at 89,000 Rupees. In the Thoungyeen Forests the 
operation of girdling trees was placed under a nominal Govern- 
ment superintendence. From time to time orders were issued 
for the girdling of a certain number of trees in girth above 
cubits or 5 feet 3 inches, but the selection of the trees to be 
girdled and the time of girdling was left to the Karons. The 
operations which ought to be carried on for the improvement 
of the Forests are — 

— Freeing Teak trees from Creepers. 

2ml . — Clearing away trees and bamboos standing too close to 
young Teak trees and injuring their growth. 

^rd . — Clearing the ground round young Teak trees to pro- 
tect them from the jungle fire. 

4 ^/,, — Clearing the ground from around seasoned timber to 
prevent its being reached by the fires. 


TENASSERIM AND MARTABAN FORESTS. 

1860-61. 

India Records, No. XXXV. 

Dr. Brandis gives in his Second Annual Progress Report. 

Martaban . — The probable yield of the Beeling Forests was over- 
rated in the first report. Estimated at 81,000, a survey shews 
there are not more than 15,000 teak trees. The bringing out of 
timber from the forests is done entirely by means of Permit- 
holders, who become the owners of the timber on their paying 
a certain amount per log as purchase money to Government. 
Twenty forest Permits had been is.sued for J860. These Permit- 
holders brought away from their forests 11,714 logs, of which 
1 1,088 were in girth above 4' 6" ; 960 logs more are left in the 
forests, making a total of 12,674 logs as the yield of the Permit 
system* during the first year of its working. The total payments 
amounted in two years to Rs. 78,364, or at the rate of Rs. 6-3 per 
log, or adding Rs. 2-12 per log as duty on full-sized timber Rs. 
8 per log, which Dr. Brandis pronounces very satisfactory. The 
Yoonzaleen Forests yielded 400 logs, and the Upper Salween 
Forests, 1,699 full-sized and 40 under-sized logs, and 560 logs 
more are expected from the Upper Salween. The revenue rea- 
lised was Rs. 11,746. The Doomdamee and Lower Salween Forests 
yielded 1,280 logs and Rs. 5,128-12. These three Divisions are 
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all iu Martaban and yielded in all Rs. 17,074-1^, of which Rs. 
1,075 were Permit Fees and the rest purchase money. 

Tenasserim , — The 4tb, 6th and 6th Divisions containing the 
Thoungyeen, Honadeow, Hlinelay and Attaran Forests yielded 
Rs. 61,290. The total number of Permit-holders was 12. The 
annual yield of the Maulmain Forests is estimated at 9,000 
trees. 

Financial -The general financial results- of the last 

three years, since the forests of the Tenasserim and Martaban 
Provinces were placed under Dr. Brandis’ charge, show a steady 
and considerable increase of surplus : — 



Keceipts. 

Disbursements. 

Surplus. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1858-69 

71,606 

61,321 

9,734 

1859-60 

44,090 

24,748 

19,341 

1860-61 

86,059 

12,728 

1 

73,335 


Even those who make it their duty to cry down the Forest De- 
partment as a burden to the State, and all plans of forest con- 
servancy as a ruinous waste, must acknowledge that this result 
is not unsatisfactory.” 


PEGU TEAK FORESTS. 

1860-61. 

India Records, No. XXXV, 

This Report closes the first five years of Dr. Brandis’s ad- 
ininistmtion. The general arrangement of the forests has re- 
mained unchanged, with the exception of the Shaboung and 
Shwoaylay Forests having been added to the Tharawaddy Dis- 
trict during the year, ^e Choungoungyee Forests abound in 
large specimens of the Kokoh (probably a species of Albizzia, 
not Dalbergia, as formerly supposed) and Padouk (Pterocarpus 
Dalbergioides). Specimens of the former were measured 16 feet 
in girth, and with a clear stem from 80 to 100 feet high ; the 
wood is dark red, and much prized for cart-wheels and boats. 
The Swah Forest north of Toungoo consists of three great divi- 
sions, the 8mk Proper to the south, the Loonyan in the mid- 
dle, and the Tkine in the north. Ihese three streams together 
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drain an area of about 700 square miles ; but the Teak localities 
cannot be supposed to cover more than one-tenth of this space, 
if so much. We have no better means of estimating the num-^ 
ber of first class trees. Reckoning 1,000 to the square mile, 
there would be 70,000,. which may be taken as a Vague guess. 
The Myohla and Dounlangya Forests are situated along several 
small streams, and the Bimbyaih and Gwaythay Forests are on 
the east side of the Sitang River. The Teak localities are of 
limited extent, and surrounded on all sides W hilly ground co- 
vered with Eing (Dipterocarpus) Forest. The growth of the 
timber in these forests is maraificent. The stems are tall, clear 
of branches, and cylindrical Under careful working, these forests 
should yield chiefly pieces of from 60 to 80 feet in length. 
The Koomong Forest is far more extensive than either the 
Gwaythay or Bimbyaih, and the trees are of excellent growth, 
but not of any extraordinary height. 

The total amount of timber brought down from the Govern- 
ment Forests this year was 13,947 logs, or 9,997 tons. Of this 
timber Permit holders brought down 1,179 logs, or about 
1,000 tons ; Forest Contractors and Government Agency, 
12,768 logs, or 8,997 tons. The expenditure incurred in the 
purchase of Elephants and cattle was 21,660 for 40 Elephants 
and 10 Bullocks. The check which the forest operations in Pegu 
suffered in 1858, when the greater part of the Elephants intro- 
duced into the country since 1866 were sold for export to Indie, 
was at length overcome. The canal which affords an outlet 
for timber from the Shwoaylay and Shaboung Forests was com- 
pleted on the 26th May 1860, at a cost of Rs. 4,819. Its length 
IS 7,340 feet, top width 24 feet, and width at bottom 12 feet, 
with a depth varying from 6 to 6 feet, and a fall of 10 inches in 
1,000 feet. The Shwoaylay Forest, if well worked, ought to 
produce 1,000 logs per annum but difficulties have arisen with 
the Deputy Commissioner of the district in which the Shwoaylay 
Canal was dug, with reference to damages done and alleged to 
have been done by the Canal, and have delayed the execution of 
other works of a similar nature. The blasting of rocks to open 
out streams for the floating of timber has been commenced, and 
the results have been satisfactory. The second work was the 
opening of the Shawdoong Choung, a tributary of the Koonbeel- 
iug Stream, which is proceeding satisfactonly. The next was 
the Mhya Choung, a south tributary of the Northern or Kadim 
Branch of the Reeling River and a few minor obstructions in the 
Thoonzay Choung and its tributari^ were blasted in May. The 
importance of these blasting operations can scarcely be overrate 
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ed. If steadily carried on, they will gradually open out the real 
treasures of the Pegu Forests, doubly valuable because hithert*i 
almost untouched. 

Financial Remlts.—The total expenditure incun*ed du- 
ring the year on account of the clearing of forest streams 
was Rs. 9,956, together with Rs. 360, contingent expenses 
of the blasting operations, total Rs. 10,316. The clearing of 
roads in and to the forests cost Rs. 3,570, of which Rs. 2,222 
was expended in clearing a road 15 J miles long and 30 feet 
wide, from Myodwin to Ymatheyah on the Meimaka River 
1,728 were expended at Myodwin, and Rs. 4,182 at Rangoon, for 
the making and purchase of dragging harness, timber carts, saw.'^, 
boats, tools, and stores generally required for the working of tlif 
forests. The formation of the Station of Myodwin cost Rs. 967 for 
the clearing of jungle, and Rs. 7,425 for the erection of houses for 
the accommodation of Assistants. The amount of general tim- 
ber expenses in the Myodwin Section of the forests will nc.xl 
year considerably decrease. It is extremely difficult in thi.s 
country to obtain men fit for the work required, or even sober 
and of good reliable character; but it is more difficult to secure 
the services of men whose constitution is proof against jungle 
fever. At the Rangoon Timber Depot, 545 logs, 20 feet long 
and containing 262 tons of 24 different kinds, were collect- 
ed, and arrangements were made for bringing up the stock 
to upwards of 1,000 tons. The number of logs sold this year 
was 8,834, with cubic contents of 6,875 tons. The amount 
realized was Rs. 2,21,975. The average amount realized wa" 
per log Rs. 25-2, per ton Ra. 32-4. The average size of Pegu 
timber is not’ likely to equal the present average size of tie 
foreign timber imported into Maulmain. 

The Forest Revenue of 1860-61 was as follows ; — 


Rs. 

Sale of timber on account of 1859-60, 1860-61 ... 2,29,931 
Purchase money of Permit timber ... ... 7,753 

Permit fees ... ... ... ... 5,681 

Miscellaneous Revenue ... ... ... 7,560 


Total of Revenue ... 2,50,925 

The supply of timber from the territory of the King of Burmal 
this year considerably increased. The amount was — 
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1 

1 

From the Irra- 
waddy River, 
passed at the 
Meaday Custom 
House. 

From the Sitang 
River, passed at 
the Toungoo 
Custom House. 

1 

1 

! 

i 

Round timber, loozars, 

Logs. 

Logs. 

Logs. 

doogles, and mast pieces 
Converted timber (mostly 

6,125 

1,316 : 

I 

7,441 

planks) 

4,861 

12 1 

4,876 


The revenue on this timber is not levied by tlie t orests, but by 
the Customs Department. During the year girdling operations 
wore carried on in the Sitang Forests. The plan, which had been 
partially executed, was to complete the six years’ rotation by 
girdling in the whole of the West Sitang Forests. 

To ensure the preservation of the forest, a portion of the first 
class trees must be left on the ground to shed seed and to pre- 
vent the encroaching of other jungle, and then tln^ girdling ope- 
rations must be regarded as the main duty of Forest officers. 
Those officers arc not likely to perform with zeal a laborious 
operation in which they have no interest while the Permit hold- 
ers would probably in any case be discontented with the work 
when done. If Government is really determined to preserve the 
Teak in the forests, then the best safeguard against the tide of 
public opinion will be to sell outright one portion of the same, 
iiicludint^ the right of girdling, and to concentrate the opera- 
tions of conservancy on the remainder. The Kokee Forest eiwt 
of the Villa^^e of loben-Ein, in the Tharawaddy District (Sha- 
hounrr) was m 1857 one of the finest forests in Pegu. The Teak 
plantation at Trome is reported to be in a very good and pros- 
perous state. 

Appended to tlds Report i.s Correajmvktice. Ref/arding the 
Omniwi of the Pegu Forests to Praute tinterprm. ThequcHtion 
was raied by Mr, W. Wallace of Rangoon who asked to bo al- 
lowed to work the Hline Forests at once. After much discus- 
sion between Dr. Brandis and the English and Native merchants 
of Rangoon the Government of India finally consented to open 
■some of the forests in the following proportion 
2 W 2 
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Square miles of area. 

First Class trees now 
standing- 

Estimate of trees] 
that may annual-! 
ly be removed. | 

In forests to be opened 

940 

7,33,400 

- 1 

17,259 ; 

In forests retained ... 

915 

7,97,760 

13,967 


1,855 

15,31,160 

31,226 


Government thus docs not risk the whole of the forests, until 
the possibility of maintaining a conservancy, sufficiently effec- 
tive for the perpetuation of the Teak tree in combination with 
the admission of private enterprise, is effectually tested. 


THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF INDIA AND 
MUSEUM OF GEOLOGY. 

1861-62. 

Annual Administration Report. 

The Report is furnished by Dr. T. Oldham, Superintendent. 
The Survey worked with diminished numbers, which affected 
projfress all over India. 

Bengal . — Subsequently to the close of the field season in the 
plains in 1861, Mr. William Theobald and Mr. F. Mallet were 
deputed to visit Chini and the Spiti Valley in Kunawur, with a 
view, as far as possible, of procuring a good series of the very 
interesting fossils there occurring, and of tracing out the succes- 
sion of these beds in that district. These rocks are obviously 
a continuation of those which occur to the north of Kumaon at 
Niti, and which had been visited by Mr. Mallet in 1860 A 
very fair scries was procured from the Spiti Valley representing 
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both the Mesozoic and Palseozoic groups. Mr. Henry B. 
Medlicott steadily continued his exiimination of the outer ranges 
n{ the Himalaya, and carried up his .work to the borders of 
the Jummoo Country and the Maharajah of Cashmir’s Terri- 
tory. This gives a range from the River Ganges at Hurdwar up 
to the Ravee of about 200 miles. Of the country to the east of 
the Ganges at Hurdwar there are as yet no trustworthy maps 
to work with. The examination of the country adjoining tho 
Rewah Territory and (in part) of Rewah itself, was continued 
and a large area completed. A careful Survey of the Rewah 
Territory having been ordered by Government to commence 
horn next cold season, no more detailed investigations were 
carried out in that country than were essential to connect tho 
Sections in the Jubbulpore and South Rewah Country with 
those more to the north in Mirzapore, &c., all closer detail being 
reserved for future examination, when a map sufficiently accurate 
for record of the work may be available. Our knowledge of the 
alluvial deposits was carried on along the southern portions 
of Behar and Sliahabail through Mirzapore, and as far west as 
Tirhowan or Kirwee, and the country south of the Ganges and 
Jumna to this parallel, as well as that north of the Ganges 
below Allahabad completing, so far as tho alluvial deposits are 
concerned, Sheets 102, 103, and tho southern portion of Sheet 
88 of the Indian Atlas. 

Madron . — Tlie Madras party of the Geological Survey of India 
was engaged in carrying on the examination of the districts of 
Cuddapah and Nellore, as represented on Sheet No. 77 of tho 
Indian Atlas, and in completing that portion of Salem and North 
Arcot, included in Sheet 79, which remained unfinished at tho 
commencement of the season. This latter Sheet was completed, 
and including both the highly interesting fossiliferous districts 
of the Cretaceous rocks of Trichinopoly, &c., and a largo 
portion of the very valuable iron deposits of Salem and adjoin- 
ing districts, cannot fail to be of much practical utility. The 
working out of these iron beds in detail proved rather more tedi- 
ous than had been anticipated, as well from the closeness of exa- 
mination required as from the difficult nature of the ground 
where they occur. The extension and continuation of these 
beds into the Javadio Hills to the north remains to be traced 
out. This work was entirely in Mr. Foote’s hands. Mr. 
C. Oldham and Mr. King were actively engaged in Cuddapak 
District. The country is in many places very inaccessible and 
without roads, the map in parts exceedingly deficient in detail 
and accuracy. During 1861 about 2,500 square miles had been 
examined, including all the country in tho north-west of Cudda- 
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pah and the Ellaconda Mountains (the Hills separating Cudda- 
pah and Nellore Districts) ; and since the resumption of work 
this year the examination of the adjoining country to the extent 
of about 1,000 square miles in Nellore, extending along the 
eastern side of the Ohats, and of about 1,200 square mUes in 
Cuddapah, has been completed, making in all more than 4,500 
square miles examined up to date, an area which, considering 
the nature of the country traversed and the detail of the struc- 
ture, the Superintendent considers highly creditable to those 
engaged. 

Lectures at Madras . — During the rainy season there one of 
the Assistants of the Geological Survey, Mr. Bruce Foote, deli- 
vered in Madras at the College of Civil Engineering a course of 
lectures on Geology which proved highly successful. Of the 
Engineering Students who were obliged to attend (but who 
formed only a small portion of the audience) 48 came up for 
examination afterwards and 20 passed, many of them with very 
marked success, 137 marks out of the total of 150 having been 
attained. This progress was considered highly satisfactory ; and 
at the request of the Madras Government, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Principal of the College of Civil Engineering and 
of the Director of Public Instruction, arrangements have been 
made for the delivery of another course during the present year. 
These lectures, being delivered during the season when field 
work is impracticable, do not interfere with the general progress 
of the Survey, while they proved not only valuable to the Stu- 
dents, but very interesting to the public, who attended in con- 
siderable numbers. Dr. Oldham desires to see such lectures es- 
tablished in Calcutta. The Assistants aided largely in the ar- 
rangement and classification of the Mineralogical and Palaeonto- 
logical collections of the Madras Central Museum. 

Pegu . — The labors of the Survey party in Pegu were directed 
to the examination of the country adjoining the previous year’s 
work in Henzada District. That portion of the Bassein Dis- 
trict which lies between the Ngawoon or Bassein River, and the 
range of the Arracan Hills was explored, together with a 
considerable tract lying to the east of the River in the neigh- 
bourhood of the towns of Bassein, Ngapootan, and Myoung Mya. 
Opportunity was also taken to visit the Alguada Reef and Dia- 
mond Island. Contrary to expectation, it was found that consi- 
derable tracts of rock, and of subrecent formations, distinct from 
the true delta alluvium, occur within the delta of the Irrawaddi 
River. How much of this immense area may be occupied by 
such rocky masses is as yet unknown, and they may extend 
over the whole of the wide space intersected by the channels of 
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the Irrawaddi and Sitang. In any case it will be essential to 
devote much more time to the investigation of this area than 
was estimated under the supposition that, beinc all of the ordi- 
nary delta alluvium, a cursory examination would suffice. 

Publications . — A valuable report on the Raneegunge Coal 
Field by Mr. W. Blanford with a detailed map on the scale of 
one inch to the mile, of that very important field, and general 
statistics of the outturn of Coal for all India for the years 1858, 
59, and 60, was issued in August. The first series of plates and 
descriptions of the magnificent series of fossils obtained during 
the progress of the Geological Survey was issued ; containing, 
in 25 quarto plates and accompanying letter press, figures and 
descriptions of all the Nautiloid Cephalopoda from the Cretace- 
ous rocks of South India. And subsequently the first fasciculus 
of the second series of these fossils appeared. This second 
series embraces the most remarkable and interesting group 
of fossil plants from the Rajmahal Hills, and will be continued 
regularly every three months until completed. The detailed 
Report on the Cretaceous Rocks of South India, drawn up by 
Mr. Henry Blanford, was ready. Dr. Oldham remarks that it 
will be essential that some systematic mode of publication of the 
Indian Atlas Sheets with the Geological lines shown on them 
should soon be adopted, as already there arc several of these ready 
for issue. During the year a series of Geological Maps, sufficient 
to shew the amount of detail with which the Survey is carried 
on and the area already examined, were prepared and forwarded 
to the great Exhibition in London. With these a good series of 
large sized specimens (cubes of one foot and more) of all the princi- 
pal coals worked in Bengal were also forwarded, which will give a 
fair representation of Indian Coals. A full series of the Cretace- 
ous fossils described in the Palaeontologia Indica, were also for- 
warded. During the year above five hundred volumes or parts 
of separate works were added to the Library, of which a very 
large proportion was presented by various Scientific Institutions 
and Societies. 

Museum . — The survey was not working in fossiliferous districts, 
hence the additions to the Museum were small. From the Spiti 
Valley and adjoining districts, there was obtained by the exer- 
tions of Mr. W. Theobald and Mi. Mallet a very interesting series 
of fossils from' both the secondary and older rocks of that neigh- 
bourhood ; also some tertiary fossils from the neighbourhood of 
Dugshai and Subathoo. Mr. W. Blanford procured some good 
specimens of Mastodon, Elephas, Deer, &c., and some ve^ re- 
markable novelties from the Irrawaddi Valley. To Dr. A. Flem- 
ing the Museum is indebted for a series of Palaeozoic Brachiopoda 
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from the Salt Range, valuable, aa having been identified and 
named by Mr. Davidson who has recently described these fossils. 
Mr. W. S. Atkinson presented a small series of fossils from 
near Cherra Poonjee. The Petrological collections were en- 
riched by many good specimens — among others a good, al- 
though not very numerous, series from the extinct Volcano, 
Puppa Mountain, in Burmab, collected by Mr. Blanford during 
a recent visit. The Laboratory was of much use. Mr. A. Tween, 
Curator of the Museum, carried out assays or analyses of Coals 
(33), soils ( 7 ), Iron-Ores (18), Limestone (9), Water ( 7 ), &c., &c., 
and the results thus obtained, in many cases, proved valuable. 
Collections of duplicate specimens of fossils, &c., were forwarded 
during the year to the Madras Museum, and a series wait- 
ed an opportunity for despatch to the Kurrachee Museum. 


ADMINISTRATION OF PORT BLAIR. 

1861-62. 

The Convicts.— The number of convicts diminished from 
2,202 to 1836 of whom 145 were females. The convict popu- 
lation behaved quietly. One serious offence alone was com- 
mitted during the year, the murder of one convict by an- 
other. The number of escaped prisoners was only 21, against 
.178 in 1858, 158 in 1859 and 43 in 1860. The class of men 
who Ifike to the jungles continued to be the same, viz., those who 
in Indi^ pubsist by plunder rather than labor : The Bengal 
dacoit, the Bheel or Mahratta dacoit, and the Puthan adven- 
tur^ of the Deccan. The diminution in the number of escapes 
thid year, notwithstanding that the number of new comera was 
greater, would seem to show that experience is beginning to 
tell. The instances in which any remain at large and alive 
are probably very few. Two females deserted with their 
husbands. In one case both were probably killed, and in the 
other both returned. Eighty-nine male life convicts married 
89 female life convicts during the year, making a total of 97 ; 
but of these 11 were separated by death. Of the entire number, 
12 males support themselves and their wives ; 31, though la- 
boring for Government, support their wives ; 43, together with 
their wives, labor for the Qoveroment. The cases of complaint 
against the females were surprisingly few. 297 convicts support- 
ed themselves against 284 last year. The protective force was 
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diminished, the Naval Brigade from 160 to 110 Bank and File. 
The Sebundy corps was dispensed with and in their place 60 
of the best behaved short term convicts were armed. The 
Bombay navy vessel of war was removed and the Lady Canning 
with a small native crew took her place. 

The Clearing was not much extended. All the 

salt used is supplied on the g)ot. The manufacture of sugar 
is likely to be successful. The entire value of Settlement 
produce other than cattle sold during the year was Rupees 
3,765-13-10 against Rupees 1,893-2-10 last year. For neither 
year is the value of articles consumed for Government purposes 
(amounting this year to Rupees 460-13-3), nor the stock re- 
maining in store at the end of the year, included. In addition 
to the above, 12 tons of Bullet wood, valued at Rupees 600, were 
supplied to the Arsenal, Fort William ; 600 tons of coral were 
shipped to Calcutta eitlier for the use of the Department of 
Public Works, or to be sold by auction. The value of the 
whole at the rate at which part was sold by auction would be 
Rupees 8,000. An agreement was entered into with certain 
Burmese conceding to them the right to collect cocoanuts on 
the Cocos Island for one year, in consideration of their giving 
one-fourth of their collections. The monopoly of the edible 
bird-nests on the Andaman Islands was granted to a Chi- 
nese for a period of two years for the sum of Rupees 3,200 
annually. Buildings were erected and repaired. The arrivals 
of ships during the year were 45 with a tonnage of 21,498, the 
departures 46 with a tonnage of 21,990. Of these 19 were 
steamers. 

The Health of the Settlement was good. The mortality 
among the convicts was 15 per cent., an increase of 1 on the 
previous year. The rate of mortality is high, but still lower 
than that of fourteen Jails in Bengal in 1858. A good deal 
of mortality must be attributed to other causes than the effects 
of climate ; the mental depression consequent on a sentence of 
transportation, coupled with the long journey by land and sea, 
in many cases, renders the convict a victim to apparently trivial 
complaints. The Europeans in the Settlement, for the most 
part, enjoyed excellent health. There was no death .among 
them during the year. 

Genera^.— Copper One-rupee Tokens struck in the Calcutta 
Mint were introduced during the year for the payment of the 
convicts’ subsistence allowance. The advantages of this measure 
are, that it checks illicit traffic with ships, and does away with 
the labor of counting a large quantity of copper coin (half pice 
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and pie) twice every month. The Chaplain of Moulmein is to 
visit the Settlement once a year. 

The Aborigine8.’--lniercoviTBe with them was of rare occur- 
rence, as they invariably try to steal In January six aborigines 
from two different parties were captured in acts of aggre^ion on 
the Settlement. One of these escaped ; of the remaining five 
two were released, and three were sent to Moulmein in the 
hope that they might acquire a little English, and, by gaining 
some familiarity with the habits of civilized men, might prove 
the means of opening communication with their brethren. 
During a stay of eight months they acquired nothing. One 
died of consumption, and the other two were probably only 
sent back in time to save them from the same fate. They 
have not returned since their release, though treated with great 
kindness and loaded with what to them must have been great 
wealth when dismissed. The only result of their capture was 
the acquisition of about one hundred words or phrases of their 
language by Major Tickel The whole of the words hither- 
to acquired were collected, and the Vocabulary submitted 
to the Governor General in Council. The aborigines did not, 
during the year, attempt any combined or open attack on the 
Settlement ; though it is believed that a large party, who once 
made their appearance at Atalanta Point, came for purposes of 
plunder, and wore only deterred by the preparations for resist 
tance wliich they saw. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The Governmenla of India publish, on an average, a volume every 
four days. From reports affecting the entire Empire to accounts of local 
drainage, from the opinions of the ablest officers to the cost of a cutcha 
l))e-i’oad in a frontier province, everything finds a place in these pub- 
lications. There is scarcely a subject connected with Indian Administra- 
tion on which they do not exhamst official knowledge. There Is no officer 
in the countiy who may not obtain from them, in reference to his special 
task, all the advantages of experience. The information thus vast is, 
however, widely scattered. The Records of one Presidency are scarcely 
known in another. The books are not very readily procurable, and above 
all they are, like all other blue books, dry, ill digested, and overlaid with 
detail. It costs an hour to find a fact, and in India men who care about 
facts cannot spare hours. 

The object of the Editor is to remove this defect, to do for the official 
information of India, what Mr. Leone Levi is doing for the blue books of 
England. The Annals comprise every fact, and almost every opinion of 
importance, in the Records of the year. A copious Index enables the 
reader i instantly to refer to the subject of which he is in search, and any 
peculiarity of opinion and even of style is carefully retained. 

A word may be necessary on the arrangement adopted. It is intend- 
ed that the most important subject should have the largest space, but in 
estimating the relative importance of the Records the Editor has been 
compelled to rely on his own judgment. Usually all subjects of imperial 
interest have the preference, statistics occupy the next place, and subjects 
purely historical the last. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF THE HYDERABAD ASSIGNED 
DISTRICrrS (BERAR.) 

1861-62. 

Thk Report is submitted by Colonel C. Davidson, C. B., Re- 
f>ident at Hyderabad. The transfer of the districts by the Nizam 
reijuired to complete 82 lakhs of rupees a, year assigned under the 
last treaty, was completed on the 23rd October 1861. The 
Wurdah is the boundary on the cast; the Paeen Gunga, for 
about two-thirds of the distance, is the boundary on the south ; 
but, unfortunately, the remaining portion of the southern boun- 
dary, and on the west, north-west and north, except where it is 
coincident with the Taptee, is open and without any natural 
demarcation. 

Judicial. — Civil Justice . — Since the new territorial arrange- 
ments the sanctioned number of Superior and Small Cause 
Courts is thirty, namely, one Revenue and Judicial Commis- 
sioner’s, two Deputy Commissioners’, five European Assistants’, 
two European Extra Assistants’, two Native Extra Assistants’, 
and eighteen Small Cause Courts. The new Limitation Act in- 
creased litigation. The Civil Procedure Code came into force 
in East and West Berar in January 1862. In the year 1861 
5,830 suits were filed against 2,273 last year. Of these 2,219 
were decided on their merits—2,040 for the plaintiff and 179 for 
the defendant : 744 cases were amicably adjusted, 12 were with- 
drawn, and 135 were dismissed for default. Thus altogether 
3,110 cases were disposed of, leaving 2,720 cases on themes at 
2 X 
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the close of the year. The value of property litigated was Rupees 
5,66,729-2-10, and the cost of litigation Rupees 19,554-11-6, or 
Rupees 3-7-2 per cent. The average value of each suit was 
Rupees 182-3-8, and the average cost was Rupees 6-4-7. The 
average duration of suits was 38J days. In 1860 it was 44^ 
days, and in 1859 83 days. Of Appeal cases there were 60 on 
the Commissioner’s file, the Deputy Commissioners’ decisions 
were reversed in 10, confirmed in 38, and modified in two 
cases. The value of property under litigation in decided cases 
was Rupees 1,60,517-5-7, and the costs Rupees 4,681-1-0, or 
Rupees 2-14-8 per cent. The average value of each suit was 
Rupees 2,972-8-8, and the average cost Rupees 86-11-0. The 
average duration of each case was 280 days. In 1800 it was 101 
days. There were 195 cases in the District Appeal Courts, of 
these 125 were decided on their merits ; the orders of the lower 
Courts having been confirmed in 96, and reversed in 29 cases. 
The value of property litigated was Rupees 20,581-14-4, and the 
costs were Rupees 1,523-5-6, or Rupees 7-6-5 per cent. The 
average value of each suit was Rupees 147-0-2, and the average 
cost Rupees 10-14-1. The average duration of each suit was 96i 
days ;’in the previous year it was 121 days. Of 1,732 witnesses 
summoned only 214 are shewn to have been detained for more 
than one day ; and of these 14 only for 7, four for 8 days, and 
one for a month. One hundred and eleven persons were impri- 
soned for debt during the year, at the close of which five remain- 
ed in confinement. In addition to the suits decided in the Civil 
Courts, 84 original and 29 appeal suits were disposed of in the 
Revenue Courts, and 53 original and 16 appeal suits remained 
on the file at the close of the year. On the Commissioners 
Revenue file there were 26 cases. 

Crimimal Justice . — The Penal Code came into force on Ist 
January 1862. In 1861 there was an increase of detected crime ; 
but a marked decrease in organized crime of the most serious des- 
cription. In 1859 there were 47 gang robberies ; in 1860 22, and 
15 in 1861. Highway robberies considerably increased in the 
jungly southern portion of East Berar, to which the recent Treaty 
lias added an extensive tract of country. There were 2,690 crimes 
against 2,181 the previous year. Of these 45 were of the 1st 
class of atrocity against 32. The value of property stolen 
estimated at Rupees 60,514-2-1 ; that of the portion recovered 
at Rupees 10,092-14-0. The average amount stolen in each case 
was Rupees 23-9-3, and the proportion per cent, recovered was 
Rupees 16-6-6. Of 2,609 reported cases of crime the Police 
failed to trace 870, or 33 per cent. Of 1,862 cases committed 
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for trial during the year 306 resulted in total acquittal, in 1,506 
convictions were obtained, and 50 remained for trial 

Police . — The new constabulary system was introduced, at an 
annual cost of Rs. 10,000 more than before. This provides for 
more ample supervision by European Officers ; while these 
Officers will be at leisure to devote themselves entirely to their 
Police duties, instead of being embarrassed with interruption 
from their Civil occupations. 

Jaik . — An attempted outbreak took place among the prisoners 
at Sooltangherry, which resulted in six of them being killed, and 
several wounded ; none succeeded in effecting their escape. The 
average number of prisoners during the year was 672, and the 
average cost of each prisoner was Rupees The average 

mortality among the prisoners throughout Berar was 24, or 
per cent. 

Rkvknue. — Land Taic . — The revenues of the Districts in Berar, 
transferred to British management by the Treaty of December 
1860, were collected by the Nizam for the year 1860-61, and 
did not form part of the actual income of the Assigned Districts 
until the year 1861-62. 

Revenue demand compared with previous year. 

For the year 1860-61 ... ... Rupees 36,37,058 

For the year 1861-62 ... ... „ 39,13,438 

Increase of Revenue demand in 1861-62 ... Rupees 2,76,376 
Thi.s shews the revenue demand irrespective of the agency 
through which it was realised. In 1860-61 the demand on 
account of Land Revenue proper was Rupees 29,83,415, in 
1861-62 it amounted to Rupees 32,24,718, shewing an increase 
of Rupees 2,41,303. We surrendered oppressive taxes which had 
been levied by the native government to the extent, in the two 
Berar.s, of Rs. 3,85,357. The season was bad, the cotton and 
jowarry crops were light and there was distress among the poor. 
The Sayer, or grazing and fruit-tree tax, yielded Rs. 1,06,412. 
The AbJearree yielded Rs. 3,52,188 or 48,671 more than last year, 
and the Opium contracts Rs. 36,436 or 8,659 more than last 
year. The new Act nearly doubled the Stamp revenue, raising 
it to Rs. 70,377. Mwcellaimms revenue gave Rs. 48,046, and 
Salt, derived almost exclusively from the wells near the Poomah 
River, amounted to Rs. 36,160. In 1861-62 the whole Revenue 
demand on account of the Assigned Districts, omitting Income 
2X2 
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Tax, amounted to Rupees 39,13,483. The demand from the 
flame Territory in 1860-61, when part of it was under the ma- 
nagt iiieiit of the Nizam’s Officers, was Rupees 36,37,058, shew- 
iii^( an increase in the year 1861-62 of Rupees 2,76,375. 
TIk! Tax yielded Rs. 8,294, and the funds Rs. 

1,08,209. 

£i)U(’ATION. — The mercantile (Marwarries) and agricultural 
classes in Berar (generally Mahomedans and Mahrattas) are back- 
ward in sending their children to our schools. The Officiating 
Comm i.ssioner proposed to establish one English school at each of 
the two Sudder Stations, and 12 Mahratta schools in each of the 
two Divisions of Berar, thus allowing one Vernacular school for 
each Tehsildaree, and three for location in other large towns. 
The whole cost would be Rs. 2 1•,0()0 a year. At Chiidderghaiit 
there is tlie Residency Medical school, supported entirely by 
the Nizarii’s Government. In Hyderabad there is a Madrissa 
(CoUeg(‘) in which there are 24 Teachers of purely oriental lan- 
guages and sciences, with an English class conducted liy Mr. 
Garcy. At Chudderghaut there arc also the Bishops school 
supported and conducted by the lionian Catholic Clergy, and a 
Protestant school maintained by private subscription. In the 
adjacent Cantonment of Secunderabad is an Orphanage for boys 
and girls with which the Cantonment school is incorporated, 
and tlieso with a Cantonment school at Bolarum are in ad- 
dition to the Regimental schools always found in the Corps of 
the British Army. 

Public Works. — Ijabour was in great request at Secun- 
dcrahtul, for the works on the Oodavery and for the Hydrau- 
lic Works of the Irrigation Company, and the means resorted to 
eventually hy the private Agents to procure them amounted to 
soraotliing like the nefarious practice of crimping. Rs. 21,472 
were spout on the Nagporo Dak line, 245 miles in length, of 
which 165 are in tmr territory. A Committee selected 14 lines 
for feeders to the railway aggregating 551 miles and the follow- 
ing were at once undertaken by Government — Aukolah Railway 
Station to Akote, West Berar, about 29 miles — Budneira Rail- 
way Station to Moresee, East Berar, about 39 miles. Progress 
was made on the First Class Metalled Road from Toka to Au- 
nmgabad in the Nizam’s Dominions, 26 miles, which will be com- 
pleted in 1862-63. The Trunk Road from Secunderabad to 
Tandulwaddy on the Hyderabad and Sholapore Road was com- 
menced about the beginning of 1858, and completed in May 
1860. The road from Hyderabad to Bellary vid Kumool was com- 
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menced in 1856. Tlie total distance from Hyderabad to the 
Toongjabuddra is 122 miles. In June 1861 it was ordered to be 
recommenced and there are 3 Bungalows on the first 54 miles. 
In June 1862 the Sholaporo and Bellary Road, 41 miles, was 
completed. Of the Trunk Hoad from Hydembad to MasuUpatam, 
the portion within the Hyderabad Temtory or 91 miles is prac- 
ticable for cart traffic at all seasons. 

Finance. — To a.scertain the financial position and actual re- 
(juirements of the Province, a Commission was ordered by the 
Covernment of India to assemble at Hyderabad in. the month of 
August 1861, composed of the Resident, ]\Ir. Temple, and Briga- 
dier Browne. The following Statement exhibits the result of tho 
financial investigation : — 

Rs. Rs. 

Net Revenue of the Ceded Districts of 
Btdlary, Cuddapah, Kifrnool, &c. ... 33,75,000 

Present cost of the Subsidiary Force... 50,00,000 

acwxd\n« to MVW- 
tary rc(p\\rements ol the Province, as 
rec(^mrnen(led by the Commi.ssiou ... 2.5,00,000 
Political charges ... ... 1,10,407 


26,10,407 

Surplus in excess of expenditure 7,64,593 

Revenues of East ami West Bcrar 36,32,686 

Civil charges and Military charges of 

Contingent ... 34,67,640 

Surplus ... 1,66,046 


The total collections in 1861-62 were Rs. 38,21,696*5. The re- 
venue last year was Rupees 29,61,722-3-9, and the newly-ac- 
quired Talooks were valued at Rupees 7,72,397-10-0, giving a 
total revenue of Rupees 37,34,119-13-9. The Civil Administra- 
tion expenses were Rs. 5,54,136. A surplus thus remains of 
Rupees 32,67,559-15-6 for the pay of the Contingent, Public 
Works, and the other purposes for which the country was assign- 
ed to British management ; these charges will amount to Rupees 
34,38,665, leaving, as the sui^plus of receipts over expenditure 
for the year under review, Rupees 3,83,031. The debt against 
the Nizam on 30th April 1860 amounted to Rs. 5,35,937, and on 
30th April 1862 to Rs. 2,92,048. The total charges on account 
of Civil Administration and Police throughout Berar were Rs, 
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5,13,028, l)eing a percentage upon the gross revenue, 38,21,696 
Kupces, of 13-6-9. 

Miscellaneous. — Cotton . — Experiments with the view of in- 
troducing exotic cotton were continued without success. If 
cotton adapted for the Home Market, equal or nearly so to 
American produce, be expected from Berar, the cleaning and 
ginning must be conducted by different agency to the culture. 
The cultivator 8 object is to obtain a quick retuni for his crop ; 
it is, therefore, a matter of great indifference to him whether his 
cotton is clean or full of seed, leaves, and gravel, so long as it 
meets with a quick sale. The remedy is obvious. The export- 
ing merchant must have on the spot in the cotton districts 
agencies, store-houses, gins, screws, and packing machinery, 
merely purchasing his crop from the cultivator. Of the remu- 
nerative result tliere can be littlti doubt, and anotlier most 
beneficial effect will be that the cultivator will be no longer in 
the power of the grasping village money-lender and extortionate 
middlemen as at present. It is believed that such an agency 
has already been established at the Railway Station of Bud- 
neira, and it is to be hoped that others will speedily follow. 

The Survey . — During the year 601,933 acres were mea- 
.sured. Revenue Survey fields, 10,756, comprising acres 
186,450, were classed. The .settlement was introduced into 
70 villages, containing 107,144 acres. The realized reve- 
nue of these 70 villages in 1800-61 was Rupees 74,367. In 
1862-63, under the Survey settlement, not less than Rupees 
95,000 will be realized, an increase in the revenue of Ru- 
pees 20,633, or 28 per cent. The average cost of measure- 
ment on the operations of the year ending 31st of October 1861, 
with which date ends the survey year, was Annas 1-9J pie per 
acre, and the cost of classification 5J pie per acre, giving Annas 
2-3^ per acre for the whole operation, mcluding settlement. The 
proposal wtuj sanctioned to lease out for 10 years’ waste lands in 
the South of East Berar, wdthout any intermediate modificatioii 
of terms. The Kowls (leases) will be drawn up so as to give 
a reasonable security to the tenants, that those who lay out 
capital on the lands will be permitted, at the end of the ten 
years, to continue in occupation on payment of a fair rent. 

Facet nation was re-established in the Districts restored to the 
Nizam by the Treaty of I860. In Berar four Vaccinators were 
employed — during the year 557 children were vaccinated, and 
435 cases were successful 
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THE FINANCIAL RESULTS OF THE ABKARRY 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE LOWER PROVINCES. 

1860-61. 

This Report is furnished to the Government of Bengal, by 
the Officiating Secretary to the Board of Revenue and consi.sts 
chieHy of tables. We give the general results, and the de- 
tails of the most important Division in which Calcutta is 
included— Nuddea. The net revenue of 1860-61 wa.s Rupee.s 
41,69,337 against Rs. 37,71,123, shewing an incrciise of Rs. 
4,11,303. Of this Rs. 3,70,152 is due to an incrciiso in the price 
of Opium, and of this last sum Rs. 2,18,892 is owing to the sub- 
stitution of abkarry for indigenous opium in Assam. 

Kuddea Divimo )}. — “ The general roMilts of this Division are 
very satisfactory, showing a net incr(‘n.s»‘ ot Rupees 77,809 in 
the revenue” : — 


i 

1 18.’)9-60. 

i 

1860-61. 

! 1 

U.H. 

U«. 

jCollcctions, ... ... ..•! 

lExpcnses,... 

10,93,127 I 

11,77,350 

144,200 j 

1,50,614 

Net Revenue, 

9,48,927 

10,26,736 


iPercentago of charges to colloc I (;-0-5 , r)-12-5 

I tions, • ) ' 

Balances, 3,656 j 6,531 


In Barrackporo the collections from (’ountry Spirits fell off 
in consequence of the closing of spirit shops in the Cantonments. 
In Calcutta, although on the whole tlierc is an increase of Rs. 
8,994, yet the collections from Country Spirits, Rum, and Ganja 
decreased. This is attributed mainly to the vendors having in 
February 1860 cleared large quantities of these articles in an- 
ticipation of the increase in the rates of duty 
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Ksmt Statistics of Nnddea. 
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The Report, so far as financial results are concerned, is con- 
sidered by the Lieutenant-Governor to be very satisfactory and 
creditable to the Department generally. The Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor trusts that, in the course of 1861-62, even if the 
Boai'd arc unable wholly to complete the abolition of Out-stills, 
substituting for them Judder iMstilleries, (whereby the tax is 
levied at a high hxed rate on the quantity of Spirits actually 
consumed, and the ground of the charge now made against the 
Department that it encourages consumption is removed), they 
will be able to accomplish this most needful reform over the 
greater part of the country under their administration, Mr. 
rlowden, the Commissioner of Burdwan, in a late Report to 
the Board, has most truly said that “ the Abkarry Department 
can never bo respectable till the Out-still system is absolutely 
abolished, and the tax is levied at so much a gallon.” This may 
now be accepted as tlie view universally taken outside the De- 
partment, and admitted by the most intelligent Officers in the 
Department. The opprobrium cannot too soon be removed. 
As yet tlie Nuddea Division is the only one to which the Board 
can point as being wholly free from reproach on this account. 
Tlio Sudder IJistilleries supplied 854 shops in 11 districts. 


THE CUTTACK RIVERS. 

Bengal lleconh, No, XXXV. 

IVo volumes, with a third part of Plates and Sketches, con- 
tain a scries of letters and reports on tl.c subject of the Cut- 
tack Rivers extending from 1855 to 1860. Captain Beadle reports 
that on 27th July 1855 at 6 A. M., a flood in the Mahanuddy 
and its braiiclies began, and attained the extraordinary heiglit of 
27’35 feet on the 29th, being 3 feet higher tlian the floods 
which caused so much damage last year, and that if the revet- 
ment wall had not Ix'eu raised in height this season, the city 
of Cuttack would have Ixien probably destroyed. Lieutenant 
Harris was accordingly relieved from the details of the Cuttack 
office and emlmnkmcnts, and employed in making a compre- 
hensive surv^ of the rivers of the Province. 

Honrris* First lieporL — On 15th September 1856, Co- 
lonel H. Goodwyn, Chief Engineer, submits the first Re- 
port of Lieutenant Harris. He describes the course and 
eapacity of this river from Bydessur to Naraj, a distance 
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of 29 miles, whence the Mahanuddy emerges, with great 
velocity, from a rocky gorge only f mile broad, into a 
wide basin situated just above Cuttack, in width 3 miles, and 
length from Naraj to the head of the town, 4 miles. At this 
point, or head-land of the Delta, the Mahanuddy diverges into 
several streams, the two principal ones, viz. the Mahanuddy Pro- 
per and Katjooree, flowing respectively on the North and South 
borders of the town. As tho river dobouclios from Naraj into 
the open space before it, its velocity becomes diminished, silt 
is deposited in the bed, to compensate for which, lateral action 
ui)on, and erosion of, banks ensues. The northern hank appears 
to have yielded until a rocky limit was arrived at, but the south- 
ern shore is still undergoing abrasion, and thus the heads of the 
Kokai and Katjooree, two of the efHuents on this side, have he- 
como considerably enlarged and now admit more than a due pro- 
portion of the waters of the Mahanuddy. After entering mi- 
nutely into the facts and phenomena of the Mahimuddy River 
and the imminent danger threatening the town of Cuttack, 
which arises principally from the increased volume* of water now 
Howing into the enlarged bed of one of its effluents, viz. tho 
Katjooree River, Lieutenant Harris proposes a remedy hy th(3 
construction of an incomplete or sunken weir in th(5 hed, extend- 
ing like a spur from the right hank at Naraj in iho direction of 
Temple Island upon the northern shore, to a did ai.ee of 4,900 
feet, which he anticipates will have the effect of turning a con- 
siderable portion of the water, which now pjisscs off hy the Kat- 
joorce, into the Mahanuddy Proper. However Litnitcnant Har- 
ris is of opinion that, if the permanent safety and well-being 
of the city were a prominent consideration, and the work could 
be extended over a long term of year.s, a complete w^ir from 
Naraj to the head of the town of Cuttack would l)e more desirable. 
The sunken or incomplete spur. Lieutenant Harris cstimaU*s, 
might be constructed for Rupees 1,50,000, but the Superinten- 
dent of Embankments considers it would Im? safer to estimate it 
at Rupees 2,00,000, and in mhlitiori to the sunken spur consi- 
ders it would be necessary to have one of two other w’orks, 
showm in a Sketch Plan submitted by him — 'Uic of these 
works being a continuous dam across the l>ed of the JKat- 
jooree between Chargurreah and the stone revetment at Cut- 
tack, the other, and more preferable, being a continuous dam, 
14 feet in height, across the, Kokai, round the point of land and 
across the Katjooree bed ; in either work lock-gates and sluiceft 
would be requisite in the bed of the Katjooree. But in lieu of 
the sunken spur at Naraj and either of tlie consequent works, 
the project which the Superintendent of Embankments would 
2y 2 
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prefer (and for which he submits a rough estimate, amouiiting 
to Rupees 3,50,000) would be a continuous weir across the basin 
connecting Naraj with the head of the town of Cuttack by a 
curvilinear bank of rubble stone, over which high-floods would 
spill, and alon" which he supposes the waters would flow until 
they cross to the deep channel which would form along the left 
bank of the Mahanuddy, instead of round the extremity of 
Lieutenant Harris’s spur and down the revetted side of the town. 
By this means, also, ne anticipates the Beropa would be cleaned 
out and again become a river, as, in the opinion of Lieutenant 
Harris, it would be the best channel to make navigable. 

Captain Short's Plan . — In February 1855, Captain Short, 
then Executive Engineer of Cuttack, proposed to attain the 
same result as Lieutenant Harris and Captain Beadle, by 
the construction of an artifleial tongue or promontory form- 
ed of two legs of masonry, to cause the volume of flood, 
immediately after emerging from the gorge above Naraj, to 
diverge in proportion to the capacity of channels of tho 
two principal affluents. All the projected works have tho 
same object, viz. to restore the equilibrium of the channels by 
clearing out the bed of the Mahanuddy, and reducing the dis- 
charge of the Katjooreo, thereby decreasing the danger threat- 
ening tho town of Cuttack ; whichever project may be fi- 
nally approved, tho stone that is being collected from the Naraj 
Hills, wdl he equally available. Before any decided recom- 
mendation could bo made it was necessary to await the result 
of Lieutenant Hams’s labours during 1857, which will be chief- 
ly devoted to the effects of the Mahanuddy floods on the dis- 
tricts of Pooree and Cuttack, and the capacity of the several 
channels, and particularly tho improvement of the upper portion 
of tho Mahanuddy and tho practicability of the formation of a 
reservoir in the upper reaches, with a channel between the up- 
per Cuttack districts and the Chilka Lake navigable throughout 
tho year. 

Previous A Meanwhile on 3rd August 1857 Captain W. 
D. Short, according to re<]ue8t, submits a full report on the “ causes 
of the numerous and constantly occurring breaches in the em- 
Imukraents of the Cuttack district, and on immediate mea- 
sures for the prevention of the recurrence of similar evils." The 
province of Orissa is liable to the most remarkable vicissitudes 
of drought and inundation. Previous to 1840 the system of 
maintaining embankments was insuflicient. Prior to the date of 
tho new settlement in 1884-35, the country was laid waste by 
inundation and from that time to 1842-43, or in 9 years, there 
Were remissions of nearly 23 lakhs of Rupees or 2} lakhs a year, 
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the interest of 50 lakhs of Bupees at 6 per cent. The present 
settlement was made on a sufficiently liberal scale to allow of the 
zemindars b^ing all ordinary losses, but in all extraordinary 
seasons the river has been allowed to devastate to such an extent 
that the settlement could not stand the test, necessitating remis- 
sions. From 1840 to ISiS the condition of the emlmnkments 
was improved by Captain Rigby, but from that time to 1849 it 
deteriorated, because orders were passed by the Military Board, 
prohibiting all but the repaim necessary to prevent actual breaches 
while the question of “ abolition or retention” of embankments 
was under discussion. In January 1849 Captain Rigby left 
on sick leave, when Captain Macleod took charge, who, with a 
desire to economise, but with a hasty and unsound judgment, 
.supported by Lieutenant-Colonel Sage, (the then Superintending 
Engineer) swept away, by a stroke of the pen, nearly one-half 
of then existing embankments as fictitious and useless, and in 
the same spirit expended little or nothing on what remained. 
The utility or otherwise of 900 miles of embankment and the 
agreements on which they were constructed and repaired* requir- 
ed something more than the knowledge obtained in a single visit 
in the dry 8ea.son. The enemy feared by cultivators in not water, 
but the strong and violent currents sweeping every thing before 
them (when allowed to pour down over the fall that is to l>o 
found inland from the banks of all these great rivers) and the 
attendant depotiit of sand, and wherever an embankment wards 
off these evils, and sluices are given to assi.st irrigation, the 
people and the Revenue must be benefited. Again, as water is 
required in seasons when the river Hood doe.s not top the bank, 
tlie local rain is retained within large tracts (to fertilise the laud) 
by embankments, which in this way are of benefit. Four 
continuous seasons of neglect, viz. 1849-50, 1850-51, 1851-52 and 
1852-53, during whicli six Officers’ names are found on the 
list, had left the embankments in a state whiidi baffles all 
de.scription, when the heavy floods of 1852-53 ])rcaching the 
embankments in 1167 localities, devastated the district. 

In January 1853, Captain Short joined as Officiating Executive 
Engineer. The revenue officers and landowners crieu “ why are 
the embankments in so disgraceful a state ?” whereas the heavy 
responsibility lay at the door of the authorities tlutniselves, who 
had, by positive orders, put a stop to protective measures by 
breaking faith with the landowners. Captain Short determined 
not only to close the breaches efficiently, but to strengthen 
every important point, and such work was accordingly carried 
out, when the floods of 1854-55 rolled down the Mahanuddy and 
Katjooree rivers. The flood level was the highest on record, 
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(although since exceeded by that of 1855-56,) topping the revet- 
ment in many parts, and only kept out by unceasing labour 
by day and night (by means of sand bags and stone work), and 
the embankments which had been strengthened were breached 
in 878 places. The Mahanuddy and Katjooree floods met below 
the station, and finding their way through the Budja Kawat 
sluice, the town was threatened with an inundation similar to 
that of 1828, and as the level was 6 feet below the then high 
water mark the danger was very serious. The height of the 
flood, its duration, and the danger to the town and the embank- 
ments, was increased many fold from the fact of a terrible gale 
opposing the pent-up volume, which was lashed into a sea du- 
ring a continuous period of 42 hours. During such a terrible 
visitation, the danger was averted by the assistance afforded by 
the Collector, Mr. K. Harruson, who gave the prisoners for the 
work, whilst the populace slunk nanic-strlcken within their houses. 

Disastrous a« were the results of the flood season of 1854-55, 
(considering that a strong gale prevailed during the period of 
high level of water) the breaches were less in number than in 
1852-53 and 1853.54, proving that much had been done to 
strengthen weak parts. Captain Short recommended in 1853 
a system of continuous break -waters of brushwood, to arrest 
deposit, and thereby fill the pools, urging that the bnishwood 
would offer little or no obstruction to the current, and would arrest 
the sand, mud and weeds. This was done in 1856-57 success- 
fully. In 1868-54 Captain Short submitted a project to turn 
the channel, divert the flood.s, and cause them to rush parallel 
to and at a distance from the revetment. This was done by first 
cutting a new channel, then damming the low water current and 
diverting it therein, whereby the great Hood in the Katjooree of 
1854-55, rushing through the now cut, thus l)ecame (as may be seen 
to this day,) the main channel. The success of this project was 
duly recognised by the authorities. He projectal an escape for the 
floods from j^rgoveo into the Sur Lake, moreover in order to 
save a very valuable property worth about 2 lakhs on the left 
liank of the Kooshbudder river (southern Division.) Where thou- 
sands of rupees had been expended in an attempt to oppose the 
current, he cut a new channel, and caused the floods for the future 
to flow therein, the old channel silting up. These measures 
affected only portions of the delta, while the key to the whole 
question of re-opening the Mahanuddy channel to receive its pro- 
per volume, making it navigable, preserving the district from the 
few^ul visitationa by inundation aiid drought, was to be found in 
controUing tho waters of the Mahanuddy river at the head of 
the Delta. He originated a project for this purpose, but as no 
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means were taken, the prediction was unexpectedly though 
terribly fulfilled in 1855-56, when the highest flood on record 
breached the embankments in 1365 localities (carrying away h[^ 
the aggregate twenty-five and a half miles of embankmentX 
devastated the central and southern districts, breached the re- 
vetment, and would have inundated the town had portion* 
not been raised the year previous. The season of 1856-57 
was an ordinary one, the level of flood being severiil feet 
below that of former seasons, the duration at its highest 
level was, however, protracted, and the ilamage done con- 
sisted in 404 breaches. It is declared that for 10 years, or 
from 1847 to 1857, the embankments of the Province de- 
teriorated, and the greater portion of the expenditure incur- 
red was money sunk, and that little or nothing was done 
to advance the permanent security of the district. Groat as 
may have been the injury in the deterioration of the protective 
works, the evil consisted in the lowering (by the increased scour) 
of the level of the bed of the Katjooree, and the consoq^uent 
silting up of the great Mahanuddy river. In 1857-58, the nead 
of the Katjooree taking in tho whole of the loV water current 
and its bed so scoured that the low water level is 2 feet below all 
former ones, whilst the Mahanuddy, the main stream, is, for the 
first time on record, entirely dry, with its lied proportionally 
raised, and the difficulties of re-opening it increased a hnndrm 
fold. The Superintendent of Embankments, Captain Beadle, 
also saw the neccasity of diverting the current into the Maha- 
nuddy, and made a proposal for a weir, the heel of which was to 
extend from below Naraj, but nothing was sanctioned. Never- 
theless Captain Beadle directed Lieutenant Harris to carry out 
the work by “ stacking the stone in the shape it would even- 
tually assume, which order was met by active raeasun^s undcjr 
Lieutenant Harris." But the work was stopped by the authori- 
ties. 

Further Report of Captain Short. — In a subsccjucnt Me- 
morandum Captain Short states that the Mahanuddy river 
rises in the province of Nagpore, and flowing in a direction 
from West to East about 100 miles, turns suddenly to the 
North for about 100 miles, when runninz to the north-east 
about 150 miles, and passing the town of Sumbulpore, it flow* 
eastwards, a distance of about 200 miles, to tho bead of the Delta, 
in the province of Oiissa, and thence eastwards for a further dLi« 
tance of 68 miles, falling into the sea in tho vicinity of tho Falie 
Point light House ; its total length therefore may be estimated 
at about 600 miles. The neck of the river from Sydewur l^ll 
to Nar{^ is about half a mile in length and less thim hsM a vp^ 
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in breadth, and rock-bound ; it is only therefore from below Naraj 
hill (whore the volume debouches into the plains and the Kat- 
jooree river is thrown off) to the coast, a mstance of 68 miles 
that it becomes a question for consideration how the water can 
be controlled to benefit central and southern Cuttack by means 
of irrigation. Embanking, as a system, must have existed 
throughout the Delta for the past 7 or 8 centuries. Labour for 
the purpose now is scarce, but Captain Short says, “ Cum- 
pulsory labour is to be deprecated, and yet to save a largo 
tract there should be, as in Holland, a law to enforce it; 
but at the same time adequate remuneration should be given, 
which under the present system could not be expected. The 
present system is exceedingly vicious, the darogah gains in vari- 
ous ways, first by deceiving the labourer, and secondly the Govern^ 
ment.” 

Captain 0. B. Young’s opinion.^-On Ist December 1857 
in a letter from Captain C. B. Young, Officiating Chief En- 
gineer, Lower Provinces, it is shewn that Rs. 87,429 are 
required to repair the breaches in the Cuttack ettilyankments, 
The average annual cost of repairs since the year 1840, ex- 
cepting two years 1849 and 1850 when the repairs were 
designedly neglected, was about 47,000 Rupees. For the 
last few years from 1854-55, it 1ms been considerably more, and 
m the year 1855-56 amounted to Rupees 1,20,789. During the 
23 yearn from 1834-35 the total revenue remitted and expended 
in Cuttack was Rs. 80,01,569. The height of the Cuttack Hoods 
depends much upon tlie state of the sea tides at the critical time, 
particularly in south Cuttack, where the Chilka lake under the 
inHuence of gales from the eastward, exercises a considerable 
inHuence upon them. The quantity of water discharged by the 
main river, the Malianuddy, in the rains, is so enormous, being 
more than three times the volume of the Hooghly or three 
quarter millions of cubic feet per second, the streams into which 
it sub-divides itself and which intersect the Delta in all direction.s, 
are so numerous, and the velocity of the current so great, that 
changes in the channels are fret|uent. Captain Young is of 
opinion that Cuttack is about 50 miles from the sea, and of 
this distance, 20 miles on the seaboard are so low as to be sub. 
ject to sea inundation. There remain but SO miles, and nearly 
the whole of this would probably be lost before the water could 
be brought to the surface. The dam or weir proposed to be 
constructed by Lieut. Harris at Naraj above Cutta^ is 21 feet 
in height, and its crest is 17 feet below the Hood level of the river, 
which reaches to nearly the top of the bank. To attempt to control 
the inundation Hoods of the Uahanuddy, which are otthree times 
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tbe volume of the Hooghly, or 18,00,000 feet per second, by any 
such dams as those proposed, would be, in his opinion, quite 
impossible. Mr. Armstrong gives it as his opinion and in this 
he says he is supported by Lieut. Harris, that it would be more 
advisable, considering the natural construction of this country 
or district, that the embankments should be entii'ely done away 
with, than that ill-constructed works should remain.” On the 
subject of removing the embankments altogether, the Board of 
lievenue report, on 5th February 1858, that of 110 embankments 
in that district on the list of the executive officer, the Govern- 
inont is bound to keep up 40, and that it would bo liable to a 
civil action for any injury that might result from the abandon- 
jiient of any of these bunds. 

Court of Directors* Despatch . — On 4th August 1858 the 
h’ourt of Directors send a despatch on the subject, in which, 
ifter reviewing the whole question, they express dissatishic- 
tion at the removal of Lieutenant Harris from the special 
<iuty to held service before he had sent in his whole Re- 
port. In explanation Captain C. B. Young promises the rest 
of Lieutenant Harris’ Report “ sliortly,” and states that 
meanwhile the embankments have been well repaired and 
})luc(}d in as good order as possible. New sluices have been 
constructed, while the revetment wall has been raised to an 
uniform level the wliole way down the Katjooree left bank ; 
the deep water channel of the river has been shifted, by means 
of brushwood break-waters, away from the base of the wall which 
has, in consequence, silted up greatly with sand. The em- 
bankments .surrounding the city liave also been raised and so 
constructed as to render it comparatively safe, if not altogether 
MO, in case of inundation. The good effect of these mcasurcH 
has been already apj)arent, the Superintendent states, in the 
.smaller amount of remissions of revenue made during the last 
four years. Lastly, the largo stone groyne at Naraj above the 
city has been constructed, the effect of which will probably be to 
relieve the Katjooree of some of the surplus water it was carry- 
ing off, and to divert the same into the Malianuildy. Captain 
Young gives his opinion that the first evil of the country 
is drought, which nothing but an anicut or complete weir from 
bank to bank will avert effectually. The second evil ia inun- 
dation, from the fact that the river pours down double the quanti- 
ty of water in inundations which its channels can carry off ; and 
nothing but surplus reservoirs will remedy this. 

In reply further to the strictures of the Court of Directors, based 
on Captain Short’s statements, Captain Beadle on 22nd June 1859 
shows that Captain Short’s memorandam is out of date as it was 
2 z 
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written before the calculations of Obtain Harris’ survey of the 
Mahannddy which proved that the Delta channels of that river 
wore only capable of passing off to the sea half of a maximum 
flood, and that during the period of a maximum flood, 9,00,000 
cubic feet of water per second have to find a place some- 
whoro, until the subsiding river allows of the surplus flood 
dniining off by the Delta channels. This astounding defici- 
ency of water channel in the Delta of tlie Mahanuddy, had 
evidently not entered into Captain Short’s mind. Captain Short 
was not aware of tho first great evil of a flood 9,00,000 cubic 
feet per second in excess of what tho Delta channels in the 
Poorec and Cuttack districts, embanked as they are, can contain 
and carry off to the sea, and he had only the second great 
diffi'culty of the river in his mind, that of the re-distribution of 
tho waters by forcing the full volume down the Mahanuddy 
branch which that Delta river and its channels can contain 
and carry off. During the la.st 4 years only Rs. 119 were 
remitted in Cuttack, and 1,29,149 rupees in the Poorec division, 
and the 8ca.soii (l85«S-5y) wa.s a year of abundant crops, placing 
Orissa in comparatively easy circumstances. 

Present CouilUion.—Tha embankments in Poorec are now 
better than even they were with the advantage of a stone 
spiir at Naraj to diminish the floods entering the Pookm* 
district, and to turn the greuter volume of waters down the 
Maham\ddy side. The revetment of the city is also secured 
from the action of the river which used to undermine and bring 
it down. An additional escape to tho sea will be furni.shed for 
the Pooroo floods by coinieotiiig tho Sur lake witli the Koosbuddru, 
and Captain Beadle was prepared to oj)en out the Chilka to 
the tides during the Hood season. But the most important ques- 
tion has not been nu't. If tho floods directed into the Mahauud- 
dy do not clear out and increase the cliannels to the extent 
that tijo spur low increased their volume, the Cuttack district 
will he perhaps worse otf than before. The floods entering at ♦ 
the Delta head nmst be reduced by retarding the rush of the 
river to the Delta, and this aueation still occupies Captain Harris. 
On 29rd November l8o9 the Government of Bengal inform tho 
Government of India that the general question respecting the 
Cuttack embankments will l)e taken up by the lieutenant Go- 
vernor on the receipt of Captain Harris’s final report. On Ist Fe- 
bruary 1860 Capfain Hams submits a report on the Naraj spur 
in the course ot ionstruction at the head of the Mahanuddy Delta. 
Tho work was comraeucod in June 1858, and a length of 750 feet 
had l)een projected before the floods of the year rendered a tem- 
porary cessation of w ork necessary. By the end of the year it 
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had been extended 1,425 feet, and before the floods of 1859, the 
spur had been extended to the sands of the opposite shore of the 
Katjooree, or a total length of 3,000 feet, and to a height equal 
to the dry weather level of the river. Since the rains the height- 
ening of the spur had been carried on vigorously. The rcsiilt of 
the spur, as evinced by the guage measurements made during the 
rains of 1859 as regards three high floods, was to raise the Maha- 
nuddy level in the first flood, thirteen inches; second flood, fourteen 
inches ; and third flood, eight inches, as compared with floods of 
similar height in the Katjooree in previous years, and since the 
falling of the river, it has been ascertained that the l>cd and 
water lines of the Mahanuddy have been reduced in level eigli- 
teen inches. On 27th July 18fi0, Captain Harris reports that 
both the stability and practical utility of the Naraj spur had 
been established in the most satisfactory manner. 


water communication by the mahanuddy 

BETWEEN CUTTACK AND SUMBULPORE. 

liontjal lleronhj No. XNXV., Part II. 


On 3nl May 1858, the Superintendent of the Tributary Mehals 
reports to the Ooverninent of Bengal that the only impediment to 
the free navigation of the Mahanuddy consists in the numerous 
rocks which are imbedded in the river from Bead upwards to 
Sumbulpore and beyond. Whether th(‘se rocks could be removed 
01 not witliout a disproportionate expense being incurred, is a 
matter on which he has no infonnation. At present boats are liable 
to be dashed to pieces on their downward trip; and on the upward 
voyage these rocks are only passed with the greatest labour, 
owing to the opposing force of the currents and eddies caused by 
them. The Mahanuddy has never been surveyed, and the exact na- 
ture of the impediments and the practicability or otherwise of re- 
moving them without incurring a disproportionate expense, are 
unknown. The river is navigable throughout the year as far as 
Sumbulpore, though the boats used late in the season are of 
smaller size than those that are used when the depth of the river 
is greater. In the rains, and for some time after their close, boats 
come down in great numbers from Sumbulpore and more distant 
2Z2 
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parts, laden with cotton and grain chiefly, taking back cargoes of 
salt, brass plates, clothes, cocoa-nuts, &c. A t such time the average 
of the downward voyage is about 5 daj’s from Sumbulpore, and 
18 to that place. In the hot weather, the water is so shallow in 
place.s, tl»at there is often great delay, and the avemge of the 
downward voyage may be reckoned at 14 days, the boats used 
being of small size. The class of boats used are of peculiar 
build, being long and narrow, in order the better to thread their 
way among the rocks obstructing the channels : they carry, 
however, considerable cargoes. After reports from Captains 
Brnulle and Harris the Lieutenant Governor expresses tlie opi- 
nion that the opening out of the Mahanuddy so as to provide 
an open channel not only to Sumbulpore, but, if possible, to the 
adjacent districts of Nagpore, is a very important and advisable 
incaHurc, but as His Honor is not aware wliether Madras Sappers 
arc available for the duty propo.scd, he awaits the instniction.s of 
the Hoii’blo the President in Council. On 17tb September 
the Bengal Government are informed that the Hon’ hie tin? 
President in Council will defer con.sideratiou of the .subject until 
receipt of Captain Harris’s report. 


THE HIDGELLEK PROVINCE EMBANKMEN IS. 

1861. 

India Recoils, (PMic Worl’M,) Ko. XXX VI. 

By order of the Govemmonts of India and of Bengal, on IsC 
May 1S61, Captain W. I). Shori, Superintending Engineer of tin? 
Burdwan Circle, sulunits a complete Report ami Plans on the 
subject of the Hitlgcllco Province Embankments. 

the Flan shows the profile of the country, as w'ell as the 
actual state of forwardness of the grt at Sea D>ke, with the data 
on which all calculations are based, viz., the spring tide level 
taken at the same hour along the whole line on the 3rd July 1859, 
as also the storm-wave level three feet above which it is proposed 
to raise the crest of the Dyke. Captain Short divides his Re- 
port into tliree parts — Northern and Southern Hi<lgellee and 
rorgunnah Doroo Doonuin, situated to the north of the Huldee, 
and bounded by the Hooghly to the west and north. The coast 
line of Southern Hidgellee, situated between the Soobunreekah 
and Russulpoor Rivers, a length of about 36 miles, is open to the 
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ocean, thereby necessitating the construction of a great Dyke to 
withstand the sea driven in by a cyclone, and this Dyke is the 
one great work, on the efficiency of which the safety of Southern 
Hid'ijellee depends, all other inland protective works being of 
minor importance, and being moreover completed ; whilst the 
great Hooghly River face in Northern Hidgellee, extending from 
the mouth of the Russulpoor River to that of the Huldee, a length 
of about 18 miles, may be said to be in a slight measure protect- 
ed by Saiigor Island. The embankment required thert‘fore to 
withstand the storm-wave driven in by a cyclone, thougli inferior 
to that of the Sea Dyke, must be of heavy section; the alignment, 
Imwever, is now completed with funds actually granted by 
Government for the purpose. Finally, Doroo Doomun, situated 
to the north of the Huldee River, is subjected only to the storm- 
wave driven up the Hooghly where the channel is narrower ; the 
embankment however required to withstand it is heavy, tliough 
inferior to that in Northern Hidgellee, and this may be also said 
to be completed. He recommends strongly the immediate comple- 
tion of the g^reat Sea Dyke, entailing a probable outlay of Rs. 
6,20,214. 

Previom During the last 35 years various officers 

have made Reports, but unhappily, up to 1850, with no good 
results, as every attempt to meet the actual requirements has 
been crippled by false economy. During lialf a century (or up 
to 1856) the enormous sum of about one million sterling had 
boon lost to the Government by revenue remissions, loss of salt, 
feeding the starving population, and on expenditure in attempt- 
ing half measures. The tortuous alignment along the sea coast 
and up the inlets in Southern Hidgellee, as found in 1782, was 
an inheritance liecpieathed to the Indian Government. It form- 
ed the boundary between the cultivated and salt tracts, and 
averaged nine feet high with a base of 20 feet along the coast, 
but much less up the inlets, so that for ordinary purposes to 
withstand high spring tides they may have answered. The Salt 
Agent had charge of the embankments up to March 1823, 
when tiie protective works were made over to the CiyJ 
Surgeon, in the first yeiir of whose inauguration (or 1823) 
the whole line of bunds was entirely swept away. At the same 
time a far greater calamity occurred, the effects of which 
are felt to this hour. The sea swept away to a 
gi-eat extent the sand-hills, which, up to that period, nature 
had provided as a barrier to meet the first shock of the 
storm-wave, and the Engineer bad to provide protection against 
tlrn direct action of the sea. New emoankments raised in 1823 
and 1831 were again swept away in the great gale of 1831. From 
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Marcli l'> till' ''ini of M;iy lS‘i2 I)i Mnizu's iniinaged to coin, 
j»l( ir ;i tifu line on the co;c-l with n iiiaxinmni sectihni ot 15 ft et 
iii^li and ha^e of 7t1 h< t, and ioi tins tin; lalanir ot tin; di^tiiei 
niii>f ha\e heeii h'vied cn ma''^e; liow e\ <‘l , tlicsn iM'aise-w'oi tli\ 
elloil.s 111 a gn‘at caii^e weie nuliifit-d 1»\ the occiuuniee til' a 
gale on the Till Octoher 1.'S,‘12, or Within a month of tlie conijilc. 
Mull u| lh(> woik The iiiiM-rv of the jieoph' is contrastf.-d \Mili 
lli.al ot tlie late Famine in tiie Xoith-We^t I'he OtHcial KejtuU 
.stated “that ^Stio \illage.s weie inundated, exclusive ot thosf in 
I he laige Ihagnniiah of Cloomglinr m Nort hei n Ifidgelha-. 7,112 
souls |i(‘rished, and 1'1',17t*> heail of cattle weie de'^tloved, the 
soil for imipose.s of agnciilt me inmed, and the tanks tilled wiih 
salt watei ; and atter the tiooil had snhsKhal, t he exhalat ions ti oiii 
decom|)osed matter tilled the an with pest den! lal diseases, w Inch, 
asM-,lcd h\ famine, completed the desolation ot the nnt'Mlii- 
iiati' distiict, whilst tlo‘ losses to (Jo\«-niment tioin this sioin, 
ami those of the tWi> pleetiling \eais w< le estimated at tie 
enormous amount of unirlij 21 /nA7/.s o/ lin fhr Jos.s of lij'< 
jrrordrJ hi'imi so/^/.s Oml fJI.UOO /o od o/ ('offlt (’ap- 

taill Sp(‘lis, who Wltlies^r<| the gah ot iNoOol, leeolded ilM 
upinnm that an emhaiikineiit of ceitain giv ti dimensions woiiM 
have siithced to withstand <‘Ven the s,ca-stoini ot oi aiiv 

othei siinilai visitation f hi his data ( 'aptaiii lleadle actuallv 
• 'oiiimeiiced opi'iatioiis (\aptain Shoit is ot opinion that a s( (•- 
lion which when consolidated shall have its cu’st 10 jurt hiue* 
and la teet ahov e lllgll spiing I ale lev el, <>l thlecteit aliovi tie 
mi*st extraoidmaiv stoim level on locord, with an exteiioi shipi 
ol live tect and int<'in>l of two and a half teet to niie toot .vvt'll 
suddtal', and the alimiment earned eontimiouslv u|»theoi,.,a 
iiih'ts t<t a sate point to the inteiioi, su as not tu Or taken in 
Hank, will meet eveiv contmaelicv 

Lot^olif 1 / (I to I l{ I si: of (im'i I It itif lit 1 1 w as toll ml h\ t he ( 'oiu- 
mittt'e ot ISoO that the lamUnt the Tumlouk Kstate wele >o assess, 
ed 111 the Smldei .1 mniiia as to mclmle a lax ol one and a halt anna 
pel heegah toi piotcctioii l*v einhaiikiiients, the maii.ageim iil ol 
w^iich vvas iimlei takt'ii hv t he ( 5(»v ernnmnt . and tuither, that the 
ol>h'_;at loiis legardiiiLi maintenance of einhaiikim nts m lliduellee 
lested on the same general giound l)etW(en and iSHo, oi 

duiiiiL; V mils, the expv'iulltnie was ahmit l{s 8,7 5 0t)0, vv hti’e- 
as, aceoidini; to the tax of one and a half anna a heegah in- 
cluded in tiie rental, a smn ot Ks .S.') ,00, 00(1 w.m availahle, 
and had this l)een spent with geod tmh,^ment tlu' cuiintiv would 
havein'en protected against tho gales ut l8dl. lS!i2. l8dd . w liereas, 
the loss to ( iovcrnnn'iit was njivv.ud' ot R' 24.00, noo, ew mg tu 
ahsciKe ot protcctiv'c woiks on a scale pioportionatc to the 
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iviuireinoiits, not to mention tliat llidocllee )\as (lirowii h.-n'k 
halt' a eiMitnry. b’or llie sake, tlieretdrr, of the land and sail 
loveiiiK', and (ajnally for tin- pennanent seenrity of a oreal- 
(Minnuinit\, and al^o ycaai l>\ year to diminish tin' luttoiions 
iiHaluhviiy of tiu' distnet, it is expodn-nt to (‘arrv on 
with vioonr till' prot('eti\(' work'', a ta^k which at this dati' 
( ompri.'^o> onlv tlie <'omj)]etlon of tin' L;r('at .s('a Inu' in 
Sonthorn Hidoolh'o, all othor works inuin!; horn linislual. 
hailing the tinu'K eoinplrtion o| tl\o Sea 1 h k(', tlu‘ (Jo\ ('rn- 
niom will, in tho oNont of an t'xtraonlinai \ >oa-^torm. losi' somi' 
11) laklis of valiK' of eailh-wiaks and drainai^t' slniees, and 
tho loiiiis^ions will 1)0 (■ommon''nratol\ hea\_\ , w hiUt llii* piohahlo 
lo's of In OS and oattle ma\ ho in propoi t ion to tho faKo >ociii it v 
now eiijoNod h\ tho population Kiiihankinonts art' n.soh'ss with- 
out drainaoo, ami (aptain Ih-atlh' eai riotl ont “ a splondnl s\ s- 
1 . m of 'lnl(•o^ " 

]i*>oiiif t'aplain Siiort shows tliat oinliankmonts aro ah^o- 
luloK iiooo>sai\ to kot'[) oiit Oldman spi mo lidos, whioh would 
oihoiwi'c flow (.\oi tho lo\o| tiaot'' to tho intoiioi , that Mie\ an* 
till' moans ot .ittoidmu piotootioii lo t lio aoin nil ni i-'t and sail 
niaiiiit.K t in oi . that thoioln tho local rain is conlinod loi llu' 
piuiio'o ofioaiiito tho maoiiilici'nt olop^ lot w Inch 1 1 idooih e 
In mow 'O happiK know ii , t hat a pot foot s\ nIoiii ot diaiiiaoo has 
liMii oi'_;an!/t(l h\ imaiis ot .slmci's wlaioln to pass oil dniin,; 
ohh lidos » \( ( ss luca! lain, and thus pnwoni 1 ho ci ops ti oni 
lottiiiu. that the al)‘4iinit 111 ’o^.lhoi with the intoiioi load' 
pio\ido at all s, ,|s()ijN uiniitoMiiptid ooiiiiiiunK at ion I hi on^iiout 
the oiiihatiku! disinct. that tin In'altli. c<»inloi I , and inatoi i;il 
j)iospoiit\ of tho popiilal Ion is \ oai l\ on I In' iin'i ca' c, m\ i in; l o 
sroiiiiiN iioiii tidal action, and tin' swoi It inni; inliin nct o| ro 
main Nc.iis of local lain on tin land ainl \dla;;( tanks, that tin 
hnid-owinis, atloi lioaidui;,; up -jiaiii ttu Iwo tti thi'o \oais' 
('Miisumptioii, to jiittuilo against t ho pnthahihl \ ol ainitlioi \isi- 
lalmn lioia tho si a, tho |)\ko hi-in;; M'l iin'omploti ,■ ha\i t \oi\ 
t.irihu to omiMN tho ini'toanx part , and t ht'in-o h\ waloulo 
('.ih’iitla and i!'*wlnio, th.il tho (it)\oinmont has iiinh i takt n 
till' maintonaiu'o ot tho t mhankinonis. and !ia\ in;; asst ,si d iht' 
]h rounnaiis at oiio ami a halt anna por h< ooah toi tin- jniiposo. 
aio looallv hoiiml toprovnh < tln'H nt piotfotiou that it is taha* 
f't'ononn to iimh'itako oid\ lialt im .tsiu • ^ . t iiat in <\oi\ pail 
iho aotual d.itum lino wlni'ti'iin to ri|st i ho oiid»ank iin lit is 

known hv tho nso of spnno tnh-. 'hat p.i't o\poi nin o i,s a 

I'o'Mstf r t o show that s( a nminhit loll' ot ( 111 oin'o o \ ( 1 N 1 0 or I I 

voai' . that tin i>'I"m wa\'' ha^ h- on so. ji nso and hc'on 
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measured at nine feet above ordinary spring tide level; and 
that the most extraordinary visitation on record afforded proof 
that it rose from 10 to 12 feet above it; that the work is more 
than three-fourths completed; indeed the drainage works have 
heuMi carried out, and the Sea Dyke is the only incomplete work. 

Condition of the Embankments . — Southern Hidgellee 
is hounded to the south by the sea coast extending from the 
mouth of the Soobunreekah to west to mouth of the Kiissulpoor 
River to east, a length of about 36 miles ; to the east and nortli 
by the Russulpoor River and its branch tlie Bagda ; and to west 
by the Baloeghy River and the open country, and contains iin 
area of 2,66,703 acres, or 417 sipiarc miles. Of the entire area, 
3,02,340 bcegahs are cultivated, whilst 1,22,749 are given up 
for f\icl lamls and the manufacture of salt. Of the 22 embank- 
ed Pergunnahs, nine only are permanently settled, the remainder 
only temporarily, and as the.se latter will be resettled in 186.S. 
The revenue paid annually l)y the embanked IVrgunitahs for the 
cultivated aroa.s, is Rs. 1,52,134, or about eight annas per bccgali, 
whilst a further sum of about Rs. 1,50,000 may be assume<i to 
b(? realis(Ml by tlic land-owners from crops, so that a .sum of R.s. 
3,02,451 is yearly secured by the protective works. Tlu'ro 
are 1,71,555 bc’ogahs given up for fuel and salt lands within 
Southern and Northern Hidgellee, and about 18 lakhs of mauiuR 
of salt manufactured, rcali.sing a revenue of about 50i lakhs of 
R\ipe<\s ; and ilcducting theiefrom the probable cost of manufac- 
ture, with the cost of Establishments, the actual profit to 
rSovernmont is about 43 lakhs of Rupees. To preserve tliis the 
Sea Dyke must be completed. 

Proposals . — Of the protective work.s in Southern Hidgellee, 
the country bordering the sea and on the Great Soobunreekah 
River to .south-west of the district is perfectly protected again.st 
any visitation, by mo.st etheient lines of work. The groat Sea 
Dyke, extending from the sand-hills on coast at Deegah to the 
Rus.sulpoor River at Shamchuck, and bounded to the north by 
the lino of interior road from Deegah to Shamchuck, recpiires 
completion. From Deegah to Shamchuck the alignment is 54 
miles and 3.551 feet in length, of which one mile and 2,010 feet 
oon.sist of sand-ridges at Dowlutpoor, the remainder being an 
artificial Dyke, of which 15 miles and 3,202 feet have been 
completed. The incompletcd lengths, aggregating 37 miles 
and 8,622 feet, must Iw prosecuteil with vigour, and may bo 
coraplotod at an estimated outlay of Rs. 5,59,145, and it is hoped 
that in the interval the coast will not bo visiteil by a c>Tlone. 
Tim interior cml)ankmcnts situated to the north of the interior lino 
of road, and encircled to the west and south by the Russulpoor 
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River and its branches, and to west by the Baleeghy Channel 
and the open country, these are completed. The lines of interior 
embankments may be said to have been completed, as also all 
the drainage works, and if the Sea Dyke were similarly so the 
prosperity of Southern Hidgellee would be permanently secured, 
and the Government would be justified in doubling the rental 
when the temporarily settled estates are re-assessed in 1868. 

Kdimate and StaiiMics . — A detailed estimate is submitted 
providing for the final completion of the Sea Dyke. At 
present the work is in bill progress, upwards of 5,000 
men being constantly employed ; and if funds be supplied, in 
order that timely advances may be made at the commencement 
of next working season, there is reason to conclude that 10,000 
may be massed on the works, Tn Southern Hidgellee tliero 
an* 54 miles and 8,554 feet of a Sea Dyke, 15 miles and 772 
f'ei't i)f heavy embankments to the south-west, also 81 miles and 
8,757 feet of important interior embankments, with 148 sluices 
for irrigation and drainag(* ; moreover, there are upwards of 
18} miles of interior roads, with 18 drain- bridges in fine order, 
conneeting all pails of the interior. Indeed, when the SoaDyko 
is completed, vSonthorn Hidgellee will exhibit a perfect system of 
protection, with a complete system of drainage and irrigation, 
and 1)0 a model for all other districts. There are 28 Pergunnahs 
embanked, eomprising an area of 266,703 acres, or 4H)72l 
s<|uare miles, the cultivated area consisting of 8,02,310 boegahs, 
wliilst 1*22,740 acres are waste. A^^ain, nnward.s of 1,22,741) 
b(‘egahs are given up for salt and fuel lands, which pay no tax 
ibr the protection afforded to the salt manufacturers. 

Nortliei'n UiihjoUce will be described in a separate Report. 
The embankments there may be said to bo completed, requiring 
only annual repairs, and consist of about 177 miles and 8,652 
feet, with 61 sluice.s for irrigation and drainage; also 81 miles 
of interior roads, which tend to open out the communications of 
this part of the district. The northern part comprises 10 em- 
banked Pergunnahs (Doroo Doomun an<l Umersee not being 
included), and these contain an area of 265,698 acres, or 415 
st]uare miles ; but a small portion is waste or uncultivaUid, 
whilst 90,101 l)eegahs are given up for salt and hiel lands. The 
Sudder Jiimma or rental is Ks. 2,23,516, and when the seven 
temporarily a.sse.ssod Pergunnahs are resettled, the rental may 
be safely increased some Rs. 40,000, in proportion to the pro- 
tection aflforded, and the system of irri^tion and drainage. The 
amount yearly levied by Government for maintenance of protec- 
tive works, is Rs. 88,647. Upwards of 18 laklis have been 
received on this account since l798> certainly 12 lakhs have 
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never been expended, so that there is a balance of 6 lakhs for 
future improvements. 

A Special Report will follow to show what Government has 
done for the prosperity of Doroo Dooinun. The appendix con^ 
tains detailed figures, a memorandum by J. Bennett, Offg. Exe- 
cutive Engineer, Hidgellee Division, dated 27th April 1861, 
to accompany longitudinal Section of the Sea Dyke^ and Cap- 
tain J. Spens’ Report written in 1850. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 

1861-62. 

Judicial . — Tho advantages of the District Courts were fully 
appreciated by tlie Chinese residing in the inteiior, and even 
amongst tlic Malays they were popular, no less than 257 cases 
having been filed during the twelve months at the District Court 
of Aloor Gajah in Malaccjv. The tranauillity of Penang was dis- 
turbed by the disputes between rival Chinese Secret Societies. 
In August tiiore was a serious disturbance between the Tuah 
Poll Kong and Chiu Chin Societies. In April a similar quar- 
rel occurred between the Tuah Peh Kong Society on the one 
nart and the Ho Seng and Ghee Hin Societies on the other. On 
both occasions recoume was had, with great 8»icces.s, to the ex- 
pedient of appointing the acknowledgetl heads of Societies as 
Special Constables, and attaching them to Police Stations, so as 
to induce them to take a warm personal interest in the preser- 
vation of tho petwe. The pretensions of the ICling Societies also- 
experienced a severe check, and their fraternities are des- 
cribed as rapidly falling into insignificance. Gambling increas- 
ed. Tho Report is destitute of detailed statements but 
from tho Appendix we learn that in Penang there were 
263 civil cases filed and 203 determined ; in Singapore 593 
filed and 316 determined ; and in Malacca 186 filed and 147 
determined. In the Courts of Requests 2,785 cases were filed in 
Singapore, 3,889 in Penang, 647 in Province Wellesley and 
1,813 in Malacca; of the whole 36 were referred to a higher 
Court, in tho case of 3,764 judgment was given for the Plain- 
tiff, and in the case of 572 for the Defendant. In Penang 4,597 
crimes were reported, and 5,622 persons apprehended. In Sin-^ 
gapore 6,848 oases were reported, and 8,105 persons apprehended. 
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In Malacca 1,505 cases were reported, and 1,458 persons appre- 
hended. 


Revenue . — From land there was Rs. 1,01,191 or a decrease 
of Rs. 19,508 from the previous year. From miscellaneous 
sources, such as pawnbroker s fees, tin and brick-kiln farms, there 
was Rs. 38,774 ; from excise Rs. 12,64,645 ; from assessed taxes Rs. 
1,100 ; from law and justice Rs. 99,519 ; from Marine Rs. 
25,013, from Public Works Rs. 56,795 ; and from “ Miscellane- 
ous Generar* Rs. 27,571. The undermentioned sums, shewing an 
increase of 1,28,464 Rupees over the receipts of the year 
1860-61, may be considered as the revenue of the Straits Settle- 
ments during 1861-62 


1860-61. 

Rs. 

10,84,238 

3,68,202 

1.64,716 


Singapore 

Penang 

Malacca 

Total 


16,17,156 


1861-62. 

Rs. 

11,59,431 

4,15,418 

1,70,771 

17,45,620 


Increase. 

Rs. 

75,193 

47,216 

6,055 

1,28,464 


Education . — At Singapore the Institution continued to main- 
tain its hij^h character; the averse daily attendance was 
194, or 22 in exce.ss of the number during the previous year. 
The girls numbered 36. The inmates of the Malay Mission 
School numbered 55,-42 boys and 13 girls all Iwarders. The 
attendance at the Malay School in CampongGlam was extremely 
irregular, the average daily pumber of students was only 15. 
Of 1:he Schools not connected with Government one of the most 
deserving of notice is that at Tanjong Paggar, established 
and maintained at the sole cost of Mr. Guthrie, the proprietor of 
the land in the neighbourhood of the village. The number of 
names enrolled was 57, viz., 48 Malays and 9 Chinese, and the 
average daily attendance is 45 ; 14 only leam English, and the 
remamder are taught the first simple rules of arithmetic, and to 
read and write in the vernacular. The Free School at Penang 
had on its lists the names of 304 pupils, furnishing an average 
daily attendance of 212, a great improvement upon the preced- 
ing year. At the Vernacular Branch School at Glugore the 
pupils numbered 50, with an average attendance of 28. The 
scholars, numbering 60, at the Protestant Mission School, were 
chiefly Eurasians or Chinese. The result of the examination of the 
students at the Christian Brothers’ School was not quite so satis- 
fiictory as usual Much credit is due to the Christian Sisters for 
S A2 
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their charitable exertions in the cause of education. At Malacca 
the Free School still labored under the disadvantage of having 
tio Head Master. Miss William’s School was removed to a new 
building. 

Public Works . — There were several repairs and additions. 
At Tanglin ten permanent barracks witfi out-offices, the hospital, 
rnainguard, canteen, officers’ mess-room, and subalterns’ (piarters 
were ready for occupation. The light house at Cape Rachado 
rapidly approached completion. The Supervising Officer of Pub- 
lic Works in the Straits Settlement, was made a Chief Engineer 
i»f the 3rd Class, and appointed Secretary in the Public Works 
Department. 

Marine. — Consc([Ucnt on the arrival from China of the small 
Steamers Tonza and Mohr, the three sailing Gun-boats, attach- 
ed to the ditierent stations in the Straits Settlements were 
thrown out of employment. The Tonze was attached to the 
Station of Malacca, and the Mohr to Penang. Orders were 
issued for the laying down of a buoy to mark the position of 
the “ Charybdis Rock,” and also for placing a sign-board on 
Ralayer Point to give warning of the existence of the reef at the 
western entrance of New Harbour at Singapore. 

Political . — The British Government assigned Pahang to the 
Bandaharah. An attempt on it had been made by his younger 
brother Inchi Wan Ahmud. The Tumongong of Johore died 
on .Slstof January 1862, and was succeeded in the sovereignty of 
Johore by his eldest son His Highne.ss Inchi Wan Abu Bakar. The 
Rajah of Quedah, at our reipi(‘st, sto^ipod gang robbery on our fron- 
tier. The Sultan of Perak having failed to protect certain British 
subject.s, Chinese, residing at the tin mines in T^root, the Laroot 
and Sepatang rivers were blockaded by the three Straits Go- 
vernment Steamers, the blockade was i:fficiently maintained, and 
shortly after the close of the official year was attended with 
jK'rfoct .success. 

Military . — Colonel Shubrick assumed the command of the 
troops of the Stmits, vacated by the removal of Brigadier 
Babmgton to a Briga<le command in the Madras Presidency. 
The native troops mirstered 1,470. The Ixirracks in Fort Can- 
ning having been completed were occupied by the European 
Artillery, formerly located in the buildings on Pearl’s Hill, whicli 
underwent alterations, with a view to their conversion into an 
Arsenal and Commissariat Store-room. 
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Fihancittl — 

Abniract iSlatcmnt of HeceiiAs and DisbursmenU <nf the Slraiu SettiemaUfor the 
year 1861-62. 



Receiptb. 

A mount, j 

1 

Disbcrsemkktb. 

Amount. 



Rupees. 1 


Rupees. 

I 

Laud Revenue, &c. 

1 

CllAROEB against InCoME. 



1. l^and Keveune 

1,01,191 B. 

1. Revenue Department. 



11. MiMcellaueoutt 

3H,774 

Land Revenue ... 

39,514 


ill. Abkai-ee 

12,64,645! 

CustoujS 

7,565 

H. 

AHst'Bsed Taxes, Incotue 

) 





Tax 

i,no' 

Total 

47,079 

X 

Law and Jubtice 

99,519' 

IL Allowances and Asa*j.rn 


XII. 

Marine 

26, <'431 

nienls under Treaties 


xni 

Public Work,? 

66.795, 

and Kugagemeuts 

68,871 

XV, 

Miscellaneous- Civil... 

27.75i; 


— 



— 

R 1 Public Works 

4,00,775 


'1 otal 

16,14,?28 F. 

Civil Seiivices. 




1 

1 1. Salaries and Ex])cnses 


|XV11I. 

Adjcsteu Receipts. 


of Public Depart- 




! 

ineuis 

2,10,963 


I. On account of 

1 

111. I^iw and Justice .. 

2,09,444 

i 

(jcnoial (iovernuieiit of 



IV. Police ... 

43,321 

i 

India. 



V, Education, Science 


, 



and Art 

13,669 

j PohUI 

1,13,650 


VI I. Superannuation and 


Cmivict J.iil Manuf.vc- 



Retired Allowances 


; 1 lUK.s 

17.131 


ami Gratuities foi 


1 


— 


Charitable and other 



Total . 

1.30.7311 

purpoitm ., 

61,164 

i 



Vm. Marine 

48,h74 


Grand Total 

17,45,609j 

IX. MiHcelliineouH 

1,04,405 

; 


i 

Total 

10,81,610 


r 

Lnterest. 


1 


1 

ill. On local Loans 

29,571 

j 


1 

j 

Total 

12,27,131 

1 


1 

Adjusted CiuRorj. 


* 

1 

1 

1. On account of General 






Government of India. 


i 



Postal 

15,154 

1 

i 


t’unvicts 

2,31,6/0 

1 


j 

Military 

4,56,304 




1 ToUl 

7,03,188 



1 


H. M.'b Iuperul Govern 






NENT. 






Miacellaoeous ... 

10,475 





Total 

10,476 




|OniMl Total 

1 

10,40,604 
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Agriculture . — At all the convict detached posts, and at 
several of the Police Stations, nurseries of usefhl and orna- 
mental trees and shrubs were established, and considerable pro- 
gress was made in planting avenues of trees along the most 
Irequented roads. In Penang there was serious disease in the 
Nutmeg Plantations. The cultivation of Cotton was intro- 
duced with tolerable success in various parts of the country, and 
Coffee was also tried by several persons. Tapioca and rice 
flourished. 

ConvlcU-^On the 30th April 1862 the Convicts at Singapore 
numbered 2,055, viz,, 1,935 males and 120 females J of the 
former 339 of the first class resided out of the Lines on ticket-of- 
loave, many being employed as private servants, — of this class 
not a single man was brought before the Police throughout 
the year. At Penang the number was 1,089, of whom 89 were 
women and 146 pri,souer.s of the first class. The strength of the 
Convict body at Malacca on the 30th April was 514, of whom 37 
were of the nrst class. 

Commerce.— The value of the Imports into Singapore during the 
past year amounted to 5,57,25,104 Rupees, and of the Exports 
to 4,96,ir),r)29 Rupees. The value of the Imports at Penang is stat- 
ed to have been 1,68,87,434 Rupees, and of the Exports 2,03,63,653 
Hup cos. There was a marked improvement in the trade of 
Malacca, the value of the Imports having amounted to 45,12,099 
Rupees, and of the exports to 35,35,745 Rupees, shewing an 
increase in the former of 3,55,698 Rupees, and in the latter of 
5,89,508 Rupees over the Returns of 1860-61. 


ADMINISTRATION OF 

THE CUSTOMS, NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES. 

1861-62. 

This Rej^rt is submitted by G. H. M. Batten, Esq., Secre- 
tary to the mard of Revenue. 

The success of the Customs Department during the year was 
remarkable, the income from the North West Frontier line 
having exceeded one million sterling. The ^ss income was 
above 107} lakhs of rupees as against lakhs in 1860-61. 
The following are the aggregate results 



Statistics of Inland Cnstorns m Northern India, 


m 


Department. 

N. W. Pro- 
vinces. 

Punjab. 

Total. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Salt, 

Sugar, 

Miscellaneous, 

59,49,844 

5,69,784 

31,582 

34,87,091 

7.05,279 

10,194 

94,36,935 

12.75,063 

41.776 

Total, 

65,51,210 

42,02,564 

1,07.53,774 

Add for Saltpetre De- 
partment,... 

} 

1 


32,784 

1 Grand Total, ...| 

1 


1,07,86,558 

‘ 1 



Of this ahovo 8 lakhs are due to increased trade in sugar, to- 
gether with increased duty on tliat article ; and 10 lakhs to 
iucrcased duty on salt. The percentage of the cost of collection 
fell from Hs. 10-8-0 to Rs. 9-7-0. I’ho following table com- 
pares the result.s in both divisions of the line for tho last throe 
years : — 



Total Collections (excluding Saltpetre.) 


1 

1859-60. 1 1860-61. 

1 

1861-62. 

Increase in 
1861-62 over 
1860-61. 

North Western 

Es. 1 Rs. 

1 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Provinces, ... 

40,70.22355,75,633 

65,51,212 

9,75,579 

Punjab, 

27,06,62033.73,779 

42,02,564 

8,28,785 

Total, 

67,70,84389,49.412 

1,07,53.776 

18,04,364 

1 

1 


Sdl.—ln February 1861 the Allahabad special line was abo- 
lished,* the duty of eight annas per maund being transferred to 
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the frontier line ; so that this extra duty of eight annas is now 
levied, not only on the salt which would formerly have been 
taxed on passing eastward of Allahabad, but on all salt consum- 
ed throughout the North Western Provinces, Oudh, and the 
Punjab. The present increase of revenue from salt is attribu- 
table exclusively to this measure. Taking the average of the 
two years 1858-59 and 1859-60 at 27,31,700 maunds, and the 
average of 1860-61 and 1861-62 at 31,72,300 maunds, the ave- 
rage annual increase in the imports of the latter biennial period 
is shewn to be 4,37,600 maunds. Analyzing the average for 
the two periods as respects the North Western Provinces and 
Punjab divisions separately, it gives these results ; — 



Average of 1858-59 
and 1859-60. 

Average of 1860-61 
and 1861-62. 

North Western Provin- 
ces, .,.| 

Punjab, 

16,27.623 

11,07,089 

19,71,000 

12,01,300 

1 


This rise is ascribed to mainly the stimulus given to the salt 
trade by the return carriage for grain exported from the east to 
the famine districts, the salt itself likewise going to restore the 
balance of trade unsettled by that exportation ; and the opening 
of the salt market in Oudh to the western salts. 

&iigar, — ^The increase in the quantity of Sugar exported was 
7i lakhs of maunds, being an advance of 58J per cent, on the 
previ9ua year’s exportation. The (piantities are 12 and 2-5th lakhs 
of maunds in 1860-61; and 19f lakhs in 1861-62. The increase 
extending equally to refined and unrefined sugar, clearly shew.s 
that the doubling of the duty in the spring of 1861 had no effect 
in chocking the trade. Its increased activity is due to a plentiful 
sugar crop, to the season being one which, under the Hindoo 
horoscope, was favourable to marriage contracts, and to the great- 
er ability to consume this luxury arising from a plentiful harvest 
all over the country. 

The Mi9ceHaH€<m8 receipts were Rs. 41,776 as against 24,723 
in 1860-61. 

Gmmtl ObeerveUiema, — In 1848-44 the gross revenues (includ- 
ing the duty on cotton) wwe only 481 “ha. Accordingly the 
B^udi recommend that the Cofrunissionership of Customs restored 
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to its original salary of Rs. 36,000 per annum. There was a de- 
crease in smuggling. More accurate weights and scales will be 
piovideci from the Roorkee workshops. A quick-set hedge, which 
IS so important to the efficiency of the Preventive establishment, 
was raised wherever practicable. The Agra tradera complained 
of the high rates charged for Rail carriage, which neutralize the 
a<lvantage of rapid transport. The rate is 25 per cent, higher 
than transport by boat. The traffic manager shews that salt- 
petre, sugar and salt are conveyed at the lowest possible rates. 
The receipts, in the recently organised Department, from the 
excise on salt produced with the .saltpetre, were Rs. 32,783. 

The following table shews the gradual rise in the Customs Col- 
lections for the North West Provinces : — 


Year. 



Amunf. 

1843-44 

... 


... Ks. 48.51,261 

1844-45 



57,74,399 

1845-46 



49,88,474 

1846-47 



64,55,210 

1847-48 



61,67,070 

1848-49 



56,92,861 

1849-50 



67,65,533 

18.')()-51 



53,66,720 

1851-52 



60,17,219 

18.52-53 



60,46,446 

1853-54 



57,04,203 

18.54-55 

... 


61,63,276 

1855-56 


... 

61, 64, .548 

1856-57 



68,34,990 

1857-58 



21,80,571 

1858-59 



64,29,980 

1859-60 



67,76,843 

1860-61 



89.19,328 

1861-62 


... 

... 1,07,11,998 


The following figures .sliew that the income of no Revenne 
Commissioner in the North We.st conies within fifteen lakhs of 
I he large sum for wliich the Commissioner of Customs is now 
responsible. 

Meerut, ... ••• R^- 

Rohilkhund, 


Agra, 

Allahabad, 

Benares, 


69,20,973 

63,87,^59 

73,30,855 

85,75,187 

80,31,828 


Mr. Money, the Commissioner, shows in his Report that, at the 
present rate of duty, and the accepted annual average consump- 
tion of six seers per head, the ordinary day labourer docs not 
expend more than U per cent, of his earnings in the purcliase 
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of Salt. The flow of trade throughout the yeaa* shows that the 
increased impoiiiations during the past two years have been 
caused by the demand in Oudh arising from suppression of 
home manufacture, and by the wants of Goruckpore and the 
Eastern Districts, generally due to cessation of the supply from 
Oudh. It is more than probable that the Legislative measure, 
which is now under consideration, for extending to this Province 
the provisions of Act XIV. of 1843, Act XXXVI. of 1855, and 
Act aXXI. of 1861, will have the effect of still further increasing 
the imports of Western Salts during the current year and en- 
larging the Revenue. The Lieutenant Governor, reviewing the 
Report, desires the Board to convey the expression of his 
special thanks to the Commissioner for his most active and 
intelligent control of the Department, and at the same time to 
make known to the Collectors and their subordinates the satis- 
faction with which the highly favorable Reports of their 
exertions, which Mr. Money has found himself in a position to 
submit, have Ikjcu received. 


REVENUE ADMINISTRATION OF THE NORTH- 
WESTERN PROVINCES. 

From I«^ May 1860 to ^Oth September 1861. 

Thkke are two Reports on the Revenue Administration of 
the N. W. Provinces in 1860-61, the first being for 5 months 
from 1st May to 30th September 1860, and the second from the 
latter dato to September 1861, the new revenue year. The 
resulte of that period will be best seen from the second Re- 
port for a complete year. 

The Season and the Famine.— The period embraced in the 
second report comprises the time during which the Western 
portions of the Province were afflicted by famine. The whole 
of the results of that calamity are combined in the returns 
submitted. To the west of the limit of actual drought 
there was a margin of country in which the crops were very 
light ; but even there, wherever the produce afforded any mate- 
rial surplus, the extraordinary prices of all agricultural producU 
quadrupled tlie value it wodd previously have borne. The 
^me reixiark apjpliea to all those villages in the distressed tracts 
ia which, either from lying low or being irri^ed the harvest was 
saved. In these tlie profits were beyond all precedent. In the 
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Allahabad Division, the crops were, if anything, above the 
average ; and those in Benares would have been so likewise, had 
not there prevailed a strong westerly wind in January and Fe- 
bruary, which, in some measure, affected the weight and charac- 
ter of the corn. In the Jhansie Division, excepting the per- 
gunnahs of Kurrara and Puchore which suffered more or less 
from drought, the harvest waa not much below the average. 
Jubbulpore was prosperous. 

Rainfall — The meteorological results may be taken as a very 
fair index of the pressure of the famine. The average fall in 
the Meerut Division (excluding Dehra) was little above 10 
inches, that is, less than one-third of the ordinary average fall ; 
and from some quarters the Registers wore almost uniformly 


blank throughout the season. 

Inches. 

Dehra ... ... 48« 

iScharuni)ore ... l-S'9 

M(Kv-utrornuggor ... I.*)’! 

Meonit .. . . S‘9 

Boo^utuUhubur ... 1*3 

AllygvirU... .. 12-4 

Average <»f Meervit 
Division . . 1‘2‘2 

KMUiaoi) .. ... 34 3 

(Uirhwal ... 35 5 


Average Kumaon 

DnUion . . 33 8 

Bijnour ... ... 21*4 

Moradabad 16*3 

Budaon ... .• 16 * 

B.iroidy ... ... 15)'7 

Shahjehanpore ... 20*8 

Average of llohil- 
khund Division ... 18*3 

Muttra .11*3 

Furruckabad ... 161 

Myiipoorie ... 17 U 

Ap-a 119 

Ktaw.ah ... ... 21*9 

Ktaii ... ... 11-9 

Average of Agra 
DivUiou ... 16 6 


•Talouii ... Retnm defective* 

JhauHie ... 21*1 

Lullutpore ... 46*6 

IIumeor]Kue ... 6*7 

Average of Jhansie 
Di\ision ^ 15*5 

i(’awn|)orc ... 11*2 

Futtehixire .. 28*0 

Bwida . . ... 31*3 

\11.ihab:ul .. 38 6 

Average <tf Allaha- 
bad Division 26*4 

Qoruckpore . 40* 1 

Average of (Joruck- 
pore Division 49*1 

Ar.iingurh ... 29*7 

Jounpore ... No return. 

Mimporo ... 37*7 

Benares 21*6 

Gha/.oefH)ro . 28*4 

Average of BetiarM 
Division . . 32'2 

Saugor ... ... 33*8 

Duinoli .. ... 39 0 

JubbuI]K>re ... 81*2 

.Seoueo ... .24 6 

Hundlab.. ... 45 3 

Hushungabad . . 36*1 
Baitool ... ... 25*8 

Xursingporc ... 36*7 

Average of Jubbttl- 
pore Diviakm ..* 8W 


To4aI average... 22*8 
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N. W. Provinces — Land-tost. 


Land Revenue.— Tho aggregate demand was Rs. 4,14,30,01], 
as against Ks. 4,17,88,814, in 1859-60. The main cause of 
decrea.so was the revision of assessment in Banda, where nearly 
tliree laklis of Rupees were struck otf the Rent-roll ; 95 per 
rent, was collected. The balance stood at Rs. 20,69,012, which 
exceeds by little more than eight lakhs, the balance of the pre- 
ceding year. The increase is due exclusively to the drought, 
(otherwise the Government demand was realized with very great 
punctuality. The entire demand for the year of distres.s in 
tile (deven districts which suffered, amounted to a little above 
lls. 1,48.00,000, of which about Rs. 1,35,00,000 were collect - 
(■d, leaving a gross balance of little above 13,00,000,— that is 
h'ss than 9 per cent, on the demand. Of this amount, Rs 
67,784 are nominal. The ordinary balance in these districts, in 
an average year, may bo taken at about two lakhs of Kn- 
pee.s. De<lucting that. 6 per cent. Is the net balance attri- 
butable to the laniim‘. The Board say — “in a year of such 
extensive faihin;, so complete that in .some tracts the traveller 
for miles could hanlly see a blade of grass, it speaks highly for 
the moderation oT tlu^ existing settlements, that, with the most 
consideratii and lenient treatment, the whole demand was rca- 
lizi'd within the year, with the exception of an insigniheant 
percentage of balance.’' 

Coercive — Tliere was a decrease in the aggregate 

mimher of dustucks issued of above 3,000. The difference would 
have been greater, but for a slight increase in the western dis- 
tricts. In Kumaon, Allahabad and Goruckpore not an estate 
was sold, tarmed, transferred or se<]uestrated tor land revenue. 
There were in all 1 1 sales, 47 farms, 34 transfers and 25 .seiiucs- 
trations. 

Rent Suits vmhr Act X. — The.se increased from 12,431 in 
l8o9-6(), (or 24,435 in the Revenue year) to no le.ss than 45 220 

proportion of crises 

Vj ‘'G 'vero tor arrears of.reiit. The increased number, con- 
^ldelabh above the average of the old summary law, is attribut- 
ed to the popularity of the Collector’s Court under the new 
Act. and ^Mirtlv also to the rule, which, in.stead of permitting a 
mimher ot defaulting tenants to be included under one plaint 
re(pure.s a separate suit to be in.stituted for each defaulter. The 
iucreusa will probably go ou advancing. 


Ihe number under each class of cases, was as follows : 



Act X. Suits, Excise, Stamps. 
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Instituted. 

Decided. 

Pending. 

I. For Pottas 

4,798 

3,550 

1,248 

11. Illegal exaction 

III. Enhancement or abatement ofi 

784 

731 

53 

rent ... 

1,817 

1,718 

09 

IV. For arrears of rent ...' 

29,227 

26,357 

2,870 

V. For ejectment ... 

' 2,338 

2,160 

178 

VI. For recovery of possession ... 

! 3,456 

, 3,024; 

432 

Vll. Distraint 

! 2,619 

2,542 

77 

Vlll. Suits against agents 

181 

165 

16 

Total 

45,220 

40,247 

4,973 


Appiiiils to the CoiinnissioiuT (l(?croa.se(l from 179 to 115. Tho 
appeals to the Colftctor sli^Hitly increased from 1,410 to 1,601. 

A ftkarce. — 'I'he excise revenue declines with the prospect of 
scarcity, hut the loss of the year little exceeded Hs. 70,000 : — 


■ 

Dkmand. 

COLI.Kt’TKD, 


1850-6t). 

1860-61. 

1859-60. 

1860-61. 

Meerut 

2,54,635 

1,76,267 

2,48,356 

1,65,516 

Kiunaon 

14,151 

5,008 

U,l.-.4 

4,011 

Ivohilcund 

3,60, lOU 

3,26,968 

.3,11,444 

2,62,147 

Agra ... 

3,61,733 

3, (to, 409 

3,54,050 

2,48,478 

Jhansie 

82,055 

87,992 

81,4ii4 

76,119 

Allahabad 

.5,39,330 

5,68,838 

.5,3.3,777 

5,62,271 

Goruckporc 

2,21,526 

2,32,6.55 

1,97, .593 

2,21,800 

Benares 

.5,45,781 

6,17,145 

.5,34,001 

6, 09, .598 

Jubbulpore 

2,36,544 

2,91,161 

2,36,127 

2,89,347 

^ Total 

26,19,161 

1 

26,06,443; 

25,10,956 

24,39,290 


~Stamp8.—X\ie revenue advanced by a rapid rise from Kupees 
13,68,637, to Rupees 24,34,671,— shewing an increase of Rupees 
10,66,034, or about 80 percent. This prosperity is due to the 
new Stanm law, and is in part ascribed to the Law of limitation. 

Total Avenues . — ^Thc entire Revenues collected under the 
administration of this Boaid were ' 
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I.,and revenue 

... Rs. 

3,93,60,999 

Ditto not on the rent-roll ... 

... ,, 

5,71,818 

Outstanding balances ... 

... ,, 

10,76,788 

Surplus tulbanah 

... „ 

20,241 

Abkaree 

... ,, 

24,39,290 

Stamp 

... ,, 

24,34,671 

Sayer revenue 

... ,, 

83,303 

Sale of confiscated lands ... 


2,52,071 

Total 

. * . Rs. 

4,62,39,181 


To this may be added Rs. 47,85,972 in the Salt Department, 
and Rs. 16,27,440, in the Income Tax Dept., making a Grand total 
of Rs. 6,20,62,599 realized from 1st Oct. 1860 to 30th Sept. 1801, 
Disappearance of the Famine . — “It is most satisfactory,” 
writes the Commissioner of Meerut, “ that, after travelling over 
a large tract of country, I can report that the effects of the fa- 
mine nave disappeared. In a round of between 300 and 400 miles, 
I do not think 1 have seen 50 acres of land which was ordinarily 
cultivated lying waste, and I have seen many acres which be- 
fore the drought were left uncultivated broken up and bearing 
or promising to bear crops. All accounts coiftrm the impression, 
based on a tour through the southern and south-western part 
of the Meerut district, the centre of that and the Mozuffernugger 
district, and both sides of the Seharunporo district, that neither 
the loss of men nor of cattle has in the leiust affected the extent 
of land under crop or tillage. Perhaps such fine crops and an 
0 (jual breadth of cultivation have seldom been seen in the dis- 
tricts of this division as after the rains of 1861.” Mr. Lowe 
writes from Boolundshuhur that “ the out-turn of the Khurreef 
is such as has not been witnessed for the past 20 years ; thus, 
through the bounty of Providence, we begin the current year 
with cheerful prospects.” And Mr. Prinsep adds that the crops 
in Allyghur “ are the finest and heaviest that have been seen for 
many a year, and, barring accidents, the out-turn will probably 
far exceed that of any year since 1849.” , So in respect of the 
Agra Division, Mr. Harvey rejjorts “ In June 1861, the rains 
commenced with a promise which has been abundantly rea- 
lized ; the country is covered with cultivation everywhere ; fa- 
mine has disappeared, and the cheapness of gr ain, not its dear- 
ness, is now beginning to be a subject of prospective complaint ; 
—as a prosperous zemindar remarked to me at ShektfRabad 
ten days ago, ‘ profits on 20 maunds of grain this year would 
not exceed those upon 10 maunds last year,’ a fact which, to 
my mind, was full of satisfactory promise, though he failed to 
see the advimtago of possessing more unsold grain than he could 
consume with its security against prospective failure of crops 
and preparedness for possible advance of prices.” The same is 

reported of Muttra ^ind Rohilcund. 



Statistics, and Business Disposed of. —The following ahstract, by Divisions, will shew the comparative heaviness of each Charge- 
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430 N. W. Pronnces — European Capital^ Opium CuUivation. 


Benefit of European Capital. — Mr. Manderson, of Debra 
Doon, remarks : — “ There can be no doubt that, even to the land- 
owner himself, whose estate is sold and purchased by an Euro- 
pean, the loss, although severe, is not so complete as when the 
grasping native creditor is the purchaser. In the case of small 
zcMuindars who were found on the grants, they have, since their 
bestowal on European landlords, materially increased in suh- 
.stance, and the owners are too glad to retain steady residents on 
their lands to carry out the griping and ruinous exactions of the 
native money-lender.” In the Meerut district, Mr. Michel, an 
enterprising capitalist, belonging to the Railway Department, 
iH about to purchase confiscated estates assessed at nearly a 
(piartcr of a lakh of rupees per annum. Great expectations are 
reasonably entertained of the benefits, direct and indirect, which 
the presence of European capital and energy in this district will 
afford in stimulating production and holding out improved agri- 
cultural methods for the imitation of the people. The total 
area mapped durinj^ the last season was 99,303 acres, at a cost 
of 8,994 Rupees, giving an average of Rupees 40-8-0 per 1 ,000 
jicres. 


Extension of Opium Cultivation . — The cultivation of Opium 
was extended witli great vigor and marked success, under in- 
structions from the Calcutta Board, by the Opium Agent at 
Ghazeopore, who sought the aid of our Revenue officials in 
inducing the cidtivators to receive his advances. “ The net in- 
crease of cultivation over 1860-61 is 60,508 bcegahs ; and 
82,476 over our largest year of cultivation known in this Agency, 
when it was 1,87,921- boogahs in 1858-5 k” In the pro.sent 
season there are 2,20,870 beegahs under poppy cultivation. 
The increase of this crop tends to the security of the Revenue, 
and to the present material prosperity of the cultivators. 
Whether, on hijjher considerations, the success of the Govern- 
ment Agency in increasing the growth of Opium and stimulating 
its traflfic be matter for congratulation is not eipially certain. 
The Board are not aware wliat determination ha.s been arrived 
at on the suggestions which they ventured to submit for 
disconnecting the Government from thc.se proceetlings in the 
North Western Provinces. w 


Inland TroiU of Goruclepore . — The following is an alwtract 
of the tables of Export ana Import of the Gonickpore district, 
prepared by the Commissioner : — 



Indigoy Coit of the Famine^ English Settlers. 
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1. Value of Exports by land, chiefly to the 

westward, Mirzapore, &c., ... ... Rs. 1,40,000 

2 Value of Exports by water, chiefly to the 

westward, Patna, &c., ... „ 10,44,000 

3. Value of Exports through the district from 

Nepal, ... ... ... ... „ 5,45,500 

Total value of Exports, ... „ 17, 20, .500 
Imports, ... „ 6,31,525 
The chief exports are Grain, Catechu, Sugar, Linseed, Tim- 
ber, Hides. Among the imports may be mentioned Cotton, 
(1,60,000 Ihs.,) Iron, Brass ve.ssel8, and Cotton goods. The fol- 
lowing tran.sfors of territory were made from the jurisdiction of 
the Board. 

Jubbulpore Division, ... ... 23,35,610 

Transfers from Jhansio Division, ... 4,11,286 

Ditto to Nawab of Rim pore, ... 1,29,000 


Total. ... Rs. 28,75,905 

Indigo— The Jounpore Collector reports that the cultivation 
of Indigo would appear to bo very profitable, anti natives nro 
starting factories on every sitle, to the ultimate tletriment of the 
European Planters ; its althougli they cannot protluco as fine a 
dyo for want of expensive machinery, they can work ho much 
cheaper and live cheaper. The lami available for Indigo is also 
limited. 

The Lleutemint Governor * h remarks, in reviewing the Report, 
sliew the entire outlay on account of the Famine : — 

Expended in the distribution of food, ... Rs. 5,41,783 
Ditto in advances for the purchase of seed and 


cattle,... ... ... ... „ 3,40.11.3 

Ditto expended on minor Relief Works, ... „ 29,918 

Ditto ])y Governnumt oidy on Public Relief 
Works,... ... ... ... „ 9,14,294 

Po.ssible Remission of Revenue, ... ... „ 11,00,000 

Total, ... ... Rs. 29,26,108 

The statement showing the sums realized by the sale of confis- 
cated land tends to prove, tliat there is great competition for land in 
these Provinces. On thesubject of English Hcttlors Hi8Honorisgla<l 
to perceive that, in Mr. Manderson’s opinion, ousted native proprie- 
tors jffefer that their lands should fall into the hands of a Euro- 
pean rather than into those of their native creditors. The Lieute- 
nant Governor has ehsewhero recordeil his opinion of the good 
results which may bo expectdl to attend the presence of Euro- 
pean Capitalists, such a.s Mr. Michel, as proprietors of land in 
these Provinces, and he hopes that, with the example of this 
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entej 7 )riziiig gentleman before them, many will be found to 
establisli themselves in the like capacity. There is still believed 
to be, in different Divi.sions, a large extent of confiscated laud 
undisposed of, and it is the wish of the Lieutenant Governor 
that, in eventually dealing with this property, the importance of 
encouraging European settlers of resptetability and intelligence 
should not be lost sight of. Before any decisive steps can b(‘ 
taken in this direction, however, the confiscation statoinents 
called for three years ago, must be submitted. On tlu* 
subject of Opium he says, “ this is no place fur discus.sing 
the morality of the measures taken i)y the Government 
of India, for extending the cultivation of the poppy plant, 
and stimulating the traffic in opium. The Government of India, 
to whom the minutes mentioned in paragraph 1 were fonvard- 
cd with Mr. Secretary Muir’s lett(‘r. No. 16!), dated 21th Decem- 
ber 1858, has made no sign in reply. But in so far as the im- 
mediate effect is concerned, there can he no doubt that I t lakhs 
of Rupees cannot circulate in the district of Gornckporo, without 
adding immensely to its material wealth, and to the prospcaity 
of the classes who undertake the eultivalion. It is Tiot dispiit(‘il 
that the same results might follow from leaving this prulitable 
cultivation free, and levying a heavy export duty on the manu- 
factured article, as witli Malwa Opium ; but that is a point for 
the consideration of tln^ Government of India; and the Sadder 
Board of Revenue have done tlieir duty in laying the views 
which they hold on the subject before that Government.” 


RAILWAYS. 

1801-62. 

Mr. Juknd Danvers, Government Director of the Indian Rail- 
way Companies, furnishes his third report on this subject for the 
year 1861-62 to Sir C. Wood. An o.xpenditnre of aI>out seven 
millions sterling was incurred, and 76t) miles of new line opened 
for traffic. ITie total length of railways to be con.stnicted is 
4,653^ miles of which, on 1st of January 1862, there were l,609j 
miles opened, nearly half of which, 759}, had been opened in 
1861. There remain 3,044| which, it is calculated, will^prea<l 
over 1862 and the next 3 years. The works on three sections of 
railway, which had been sanctioned, were suspended ; viz., the 
branch of the East Indian Railway from Allahabad to Jubbulporc, 
the extension of the Punjab lino from Lahore to Delhi, and the 
section between Sholaporo and Bellary on thcBorabay and Mad- 
ras fine. Arrangements were made for the E. 1. line to com- 
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mcncc operations on the first. The Punjab Railway Company 
were authoriiied to take measures for issuing shfures to the extent 
of two millions and a half for the second, and to raise such amount 
,it oiico as shall be sufficient to allow the more formidable works, 
>uch as bridges, to bo commenced iu 18G2. For the third, new 
.sur\'eys were made. The work of constructing cross-roads to 
eouuect the railway stations with the existing high roads oftlie 
country, was vigorously undertaken by the local authorities in 
various districts. The Home Government sanctioned the exe- 
cution, by the direct agency of local officers, of a light railway 
from the Iron Works on the Kumaoii Hills to Khoorja in the 
lX)oab. Other projects were taken up under the names of the 
" ludiaii Carrying Company,” the " Indian Tramway Company,” 
tlio “Branch Hailway Company,” the“ East Indian Cotton” and 
the “ Bombay Land Reclamation’ Companies. 

During the year 407 ships were emplt>yed iu shipping mate- 
rials for railway companies to the value of £l,0().9,443. This, 
adihal to the consignments of former years, makes a total of 
2,159,928 tons, which had, up to the 31st December 18Cl,boen 
<hjspatchcd to India by the railway companies. Three thousand 
and twelve sliips were employed on this service, ot which thirty- 
nine were lost. On the .'H st of December 18G1 the total numhor of 


Shareholders iu England was 


SharcholdiTs rt'gistered in India 

.WO 

Native* ditto ditto 

2!)7 

Numlu r of Dida'iitiire Holders 


Total No. of Propri(*torH 

26,100 


'file total number of persons employed on the open lines on 3()th 
of ()ctt)ber 18()1 was 34,32!), o\it of which 32,148 arc natives of 
lli«' eountry. On the 31st March hist, out of 1,122 persons em- 
jdoyed as artizans in the locomotive and carriag(; departments 
of the G. 1. P. railway, were trained in India, and 60 we.re 
engaged in England, Of the I,OG(>, 82 were Europeans, 24 
Eurasians, and 900 Natives. The total numher of accidents on 
all the railway.s iu India is as follows : — 

Passengers killed 4 

Ditto injured 5 

People connected with the railway killed 42 

Ditto ditto injured 30 

Ditto not connected i. e. treapjAsse-s and suicide killed 7 
Ditto ditto injuro<l 4 

Fimiice . — The financial position of the Companies wa« more 
satisfactory than could have been expected at the commencement 
of the year. Between the Ibt May and the end of December a 
sum of 4,648,64 U. had l>ecn raised by the Companies, and this 
3 C 2 
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lias been since increased by upwards of 4,000,000^. While tlit 
sum thus niised by the Companies has been more, the expendi- 
ture has been less than was expected. It was calculated that 
f),()0(),0()0Z, would be spent in India, and 2,000,000?. in England. 
In India the actual expenditure has been about 5,150,000?. : in 


England 1,700,000?. £ 

Total sum raised during year ending April 30th, 1862 8,668,617 
Ditto ditto expended 6,716,183 

Credit account May 1st, 1862 2,4'1'3,045 

Sums to be raised by the Companies in 1862-63 5,730,008 


Total 8,182,853 

Total estimated expenditure 1862-63 7,104,350 


The amount estimated to bo re<juired for each Undertaking as 
now sanctioned is £57,520,000. The total amount advanced for 
Expenditure to 30th April 1862(partly estimated) is £40,626,317. 
The average cost per mile, upon the whole, is about 12,360/. ; 
but bi‘for(i the railways arc completely hnished, including a 
small allowance of double lines, 13,000/. will probably be nearer 
the mark, which would make the total capital rccpiired upwards 
of 60,000,000/. 


11 ail way. 

Length. 

Total Cost. 

Averag(‘ ' 
Cost per 
Mile. 

East Indian 

1.364 

£ 

23,000,000 

X 

1(),H(!2 

Great Indian Peninsula... 

1,266 

I -2, 000, ()!)(( 

9,176 

Madras 

85t) 

8,500,000 

10,000 

Bombay and Baroda 

310 

4,000,000 

12,!K)t) 

Scinde 

lU 

l,(i00,000 

14,00t) 

Punjab 

252 

2,j00,000 

10,000 

■Delhi and Punjab ...* 

280 

3,000,000 

10,700 

Eastern Bengal 

• lit) 

! 1,500,000 

13,636 

.Great Southern 

78 C 600,000 

8,000, 

(Calcutta and South East- 




ern 

20 

380,000 

13,15o' 


4,653J 

57,520,000 



Average cost upon whole 
system 

1 

— . . .. j 

£12,367 per mile. 

1 

i j 

i 


Tlio amount of guaranteed interest paid by the Covernment 
during 1861 i« as follows 
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In England ... ... £1,638,679 

In India ... ... ... 21,211 

Total ... ... £1,659,890 

Total amount of interest paid up to end of 1861 is £6,286,895. 
Traffic . — ^The open lines to which the following traffic returns 
apply, are portions of the East Indian, Great Indian Peninsula, 
M^rafl, Bombay and Baroda, and Scindo. 

East Indian . — Total number of Passengers for year ending 30th 


June 1861. 

Bengal Division ... ... 1,650,447 

N. W. Provinces Division ... 226,811 

Profits Bengal Division ... ... £153,139 

N. W. P. Division ... ... 61,441 


The traffic returns apply to 371 miles only, 248 being in the 
Bengal, and 123 in the North West Division ; 563 miles were 
open on the 31st December last, viz., 320^ in the Bengal, and 
243} in the North West Division ; since that time an addition 
has been made to the Bengal line, which now reaches to Mon- 
ghyr. The distance between this place and Allahabad, wliere 
the North West Division now begins, is about 332 miles. 

Great Indian Peninsida . — The length of this railway now open 
is 437 miles, consisting of 200 in the North Blast line, 204 in 
the Soutii Eiiit, and 33 of double lino common to both. The 
break at the Ghats, which separates the Concan from the Deccan, 
still e.xi.sts, thereby rendering the lines comparatively uhoIchs 
for traffic from the coast to the interior. Iho direct cost to 
which the Company was put during the past year by conveying 
the traffic acros.s the Ghats was 45,85 If., or nearly 17 per cent, of 
gross receipts. 

Account for year ending June 30th, 1861. 

Total number of passengers ... ... 2,013,942 

Net receipts ... ... ... £69,779 

Madras . — Two hundred and ninety-nine miles of this Rail- 
way were open for traffic on the 1st January, of which one 
hundred and sixty-one and three-<|uartors (161 j) miles were 
;idded during the past year, viz., 91 in the Eiistcrn and 40 
in the Western Division of the South-West line, and 27 in the 
North-West line, the remaining three-quarters consisting of a 
.short branch at the Madra.s terminus. By this time the whole 
of the South-West line from coast to coast is finished. A great 
improvement must take place before the line can be considered 
as in a satisfactory condition. There is reason to hope that this 
amendment will soon take place, the detached portions of the 
open line having now been joined and a through traffic establish- 
ed. With a proper system of cross roads to join the stations and 
the existing roads, with good traffic arrangements, and suitable 
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rates and faros, the railway must absorb the whole traffic of the 
district through which it runs, and this is considerable. The 
lino will have been constructed at a more moderate cost than 
most of the other railways, and the works are equally substantial 
and well executed. A smaller return will accordingly be requir- 
ed to yield a fair profit. The cost per mile of the line just open- 
ed from Madras to Beypore is estimated at about 9,000/. ; while 
that of the whole undertaking, including the North East line, 
is taken at about 10,000/., which is below the average. 

Number of passengem 1860-Gl ... 1,021,755 

Net receipts £19,716 

Bombay and Baroda Railivuy. — The length of tiiis line now 
open is 132J miles, extending from the Mhyce river near Baroda 
on the North to Bulsar on the South. Of these, 96 i were open- 
ed during the past year. The traffic has been going" on steadily, 
and the advantages which this line possesses in its favourable 
gradients have been proved by the comparatively large weight 
Av Inch one engine can draw. By this means a considerable sav- 
ing will be etfected in the locomotive portion of the working 
expenses, as well as on the wear and tear of permanent way and 
rolling stock. 

Total number of passengers ... ... 990,615 

Total receipts ... ... ... £15,041 

Scinde. — This lino was opened for traffic on the llthMay 
1861. No report is given for the 6 weeks ending June 30th, 186 i. 

Indu8 Flotilla. — The “Stanley” .steamer started on its first 
commercial voyage on the 22nd May, having previously accom- 
plished the trial trip from Kotree to Mooltan and back success- 
fully. It is hoped that, in the course of this year, a regular and 
speedy sciwico will be established between the railway terminus 
at Kotree and Moultan. * 

Funjah Railway . — ^'fho section of this line between Lahore 
and Umritsur, a distance of thirty -two (32) miles, was opened 
for traffic on the 10th April last. The event excited much in- 
terest among the natives, who have show n great eagerne.ss for 
mi I way travelling. 

Calcutta and South Eastern Railway. — The first section of 
this line, viz. from Calcutta to Chappahattee, a distance of 16 
miles, was opened in December last. The remaining 13 miles will 
probably bo completed and ready for traffic in June of this year. 

Ch'eat Southern of India RaUicay. — The whole of this 
railway, viz., from Negapatam to Trichinopoly, was opened for 
traffic on the 11th March last. The section between Negapatam 
and Trivatore (lij miles) had been opened on the loth July, 
and from MoaUu to Tanjore, a distance of 34 miles, on the 2nd 
December 1861. 
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Cotton and Indian Hailwajf Fares, 


Impokts of Cotton into the United Kingdom for the Tears ending 
December Slst, 1869-60-Gl. 


Countries. 

1859. 

1860. 

^ 1861. 


cwts. 

1 cwts. 

cwts. 

From the United States ... i 

' 8,586,672 

9,963,309 

7,316,969 

Brazil 

200,705 

154,347 

154,378 

Egypt 

336,313' 

392,447 

365,108! 

Biitish East Indies ... 

1,717,240' 

1,822,689 

3,295,004 

Other Countries 

105,401 

86,304 

91,619 

- . 

Total 

10,946,331 

1 

12,419,096 

1 11,223,078! 
1 1 


CoMPUTKD Real Value of Cotton Imported into the United Kingdom 
for the Years 1859-60-61. 


Countries. 

1859. 

I860. 

1861. 

From the United States ... 

£ 

23,627,772 

£ 

26,597,208 

26,549,717 

Brazil 

561,947 

1 499,829 

556,652 

Egypt 

1,104,766 

1,246,346 

1 1,279,840 

British East Indies .. 

3,204,748 

2,997,000 

7,278,537 

Other Countries 

263,327 

226,747 

275,309 

Total 

28,762,560 

i 31,567,130 

j 35,940,055: 


The charge for convoying cotton by railway is now from Id. 
to 1 J(/. per ton per milo. The mode hitherto adopted of carry- 
ing it by bullocks and in country carts, involves an expense of 
about 3a. or ^\d. per ton per mile, and the cotton is so much 
injured during its transit that the cost of conveyance really 
amounts to about \\(i. per ton. The railway charges of Id and 
IJd exhibit, therefore, a very favourable contrast, and will en- 
able tho merchant to reduce the price at Manchester to U. or 
4/. 10s. a ton, or nearly a halfpenny per lb. for all cotton brought 
from a di-stanco of 300 miles in the interior. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF MADRAS. 

18G1-62. 

Thk appoint, nieiit of His Excellency Lieutenant General Sir 
James Hope Grant, G. C. B., to the coniniand of the Madras 
Army, and to the office of Second Member of Council, in suc- 
cession to Sir Tatrick GraUt, G. C. B., and ol the Right Reve rend 
Frederick Gell, D. D , to the Bishopric {)f Madras, were the only 
two important personal charges at Madras. 

Leoi.slation.— Act ill and 25 Victoria, Cap. (57, under which 
the power of legislating for local pnrpo.sCvS was restored to tlio Mad- 
ras Government, was brought into operation on the 1 4th of Ja- 
nuary 1862. The Council sut nine time.s, its fir.st meeting liaving 
been held on the 22nd of Jaiiu.u'v. and it.s last on the (ith May 
1802. Duiing this period ten Bills were introduced, of which 
seven were passed, two were referred to Special Committees and 
one awaits the sanction of the Governor-General to its introduction. 

The following Acts were pas.scd 
Acf 1. of 1H(J2 for the Icvtf of Port ilnn in the Port of (ion ‘am. 

Act If. of 18(52 to extend the i>rovidom^ of Act X X V, of XAo^., entitled 
an to jO'crcixt the over-crou'din/j of vCAseU carriiiiiif Satire pasacn/jeri 
m the, Jiai/ of Ikmjal. 

Art Iff. of 181)2 for cnahlitrf the Pommis.dnner of Po/ire al Madrott tO 
make liife-fevrs for more ejfertualh/ carniiu'i out in the Tomn of Ma<U 
ro.<, the ohjert^ of Artn Xtll. of IH.'X), aiul XLVtU. e/‘18(>0, ami for 
the better and mure effertual pi'e<ierration of order therm. 

Art IV. of 18(52 to make, better tnun'i'^um for the manaijcno nt of Boats and 
Catamaran.-^ in the Madras P<tad.i. 

Art V. of 18(52 for refjnhthuf (he Bank of Mad r<u. 

Art VI. 0/18(52 to prrrcnt dauiaife to the Piei'y to rejidate the trajjic, and 
to jo'ovidt for the lertfimj of (ol/x upon, (he .'■■*iiiie. 

Act VII. (>f 18(52 to f.i(mpt enfranrhisrd InaifH from the, operiifion of 
lh'>pdiUion IV. of 1881, and' Art.* XXXI. o/' ik'UI, and XXill, of 
18:38, 

Judicial— -C aaV — The uumher of suits instituto<] in 

18(51 \va> .. * 2,82,97(5 

18(50 1,87,8134 


Excess ;• *•* 1»4.'5,142 

.Vt the clo .e of the yiwr iHOO, 6-S,H.>.5 original .suits were pend- 
ing an the Ole.s of the several Courts, giving a total of 3,51,831 
suits which cauie before the several Courts, of which 1,85,1)51 or 
53 per cent, were disposed of, leaving 1,66,180 pending at the 
close of the year ; Of these 65 ,d 92 or 35 per cent, were decided in 
favor of plaintiffs aii<l 13,780 or 7 per cent, for defendants \ 
72,557 or 39 per cent, were privately a^ljustcd or withdrawn ; 
hn[\ 34.222 or 19 per cent, were di.sposed vif in other way»; two 
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Civil Litigation in Madras. 


per cent, of the suits disposed of were tried by Civil and Subor- 
dinate Judges, and 98 per cent, by Principal Sudder Ameens, 
Sudder Ameens, District and Village Moonsiffs. 


Connected with land rent or revenue ... ^>388 

Otherwise connected with land ... ... 13,010 

For houses or other fixed property ... 4,981 

Connected with debts, wages, &c. ... 2,43,673 

Connected with caste, religion, &c. ... 449 

Connected with Indigo, Sugar, Silk, &c. ... 5,735 

Table of Appeals. 



Regular. 

Special. 

Pending on 1st January 1861 

21 

592 

lleceiTcd in 1861 

67 

869 

Total 

88 

1,461 

Confirmed 

15 

513 

Amended 

2 

10 

Reversed 

, 4 

88 

Remanded ... 

2 

5 

Dismissed for default ... 

1 0 

57 

Adjusted or withdrawn 

1 

16 

Otherwise disposed of 

1 

2 

Total 

25 

691 

Depending on the 81st December 1861 

- ... 

1 63 

770 

1 


Tlio Oovenunont obtained authority to convert six of the 
Courts of Subordinate Judges into Small Cause Courts under 
Acts XLII. of 1860 and XII. of 1861. Tlie new Courts are 
stationed at Cliittoor, Cuddalorc, Negapatam, Tanjorc, Madura, 
and Tcllicherry. Tliero was an increase to the salaries of 
the District Moonsiffs, making 

14 First Clnas Moonsiffs at ... Rupees 200 
32 St?coud do. at ... „ 150 

79 Third do. at ... „ 100 

Criminal Justice . — The number of persons brought before the 
Police Magistrates in 1861 for petty offences and under trial 
at the close of 1860, was 2,34,339, exliibiting an increase of 
4,472, in comparison with the preceding year. 87,021 or 53 per 
cent were acquitted, 96,035 or 29 per cent, were released on 
compromise, and 76,716 or 47 per cent, were convicted and 
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punished The total number of cases of crimes and misde- 
meanors brought before the Police, Magistracy and Courts was 
12,170. 18,814 or 58 per cent, were released by the Police and 
Magistracy, leaving 11,895 persons who were put upon their 
trial, of ^vhom 1,891 were dealt with by the Magistracy, under 
Act VII. of 1843—6,524 by the Subordinate Criminal Courts, 
3,104 by the Session Courts, and 376 by the Sudder Court. Of 
378 prisoners whose cases were referred to the Sudder Court, 
179 or 47 per cent, were acquitted, and 197 or 52 per cent, were 
convicted, the case of the remaining two prisoners having been 
remanded to the Session Court for disposal. 

Mofimit Police . — Police arrangements were completed in 
Kurnool, North Arcot, Madras, South Arcot, Tanjore, and North 
Canara, during 1860-61 ; in Ncllore, Cuddapah, South Canara, 
North Malabar, Salem, Madura, and Trichinopoly, during 1861- 
62. The operation of Act XXIV. of 1859 was extended to all 
the five remaining Districts of the Presidency, viz., Ganjam, 
Vizagapatam, Godavery, Krishna and Tinnevelly during the year 
under review. 

Statement of Detachments and Guards of K/fective Troops and Veterans 
relieved hj the Co»st(d>nlarf/. 




ni • 

ra 



sji 

« 0 

Ph 



q o 

't? 




4^ .2 • 

S 



N u ra 
Deta 
and 

Eiirop 

Nat 

cers 

c 


Northern Division... 

21 

51 

1,521 Exclusive of one Infan- 





try Kegiment at Kus- 
selcondidi. 

Ceded Districts and 




Division 

2 

7 

122 Ditto of inisceUaneous 

1 

8 



Guards at Bell ary, 
Kurnool, and Cudda- 
pah. 

jCcntre Division ... 

36 

1,166 

Do. do. at Vellore 
and Arcot. 

Mysore Division ... 

8 

22 

595 

Do. do. at Canna- 




nore, Mangalore, Ac. 

Southern Division... 

10 

23 

373 

Do. do. at Trichi- 


i 



nopoly and Pallam- 
cottah. 

Total 

49 

1S9 

4,04T 
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Police, 


Complete statisticri of crime in the Presidency cannot yet be 
furnished from the Police Department. In thirteen out of tweiu 
ty Districts the Police occupation was only progressive during the 
jreur ^ in eight Districts it was still incomplete. 

police opcr;iilons CQnnuenccd in 

(lanjam ... ... 4tli January 18(51, 

Vizngapatam ... 2Hth do. „ 

Godavery ... ... ... loth Juno j, 

Kistna ... •• litli Sopt, „ 

(. anara and North Malabar wore entirely oi^cnpied by the Polico. 
The (’oimbatore and South Malaliar Districts were similarly oc 
cAipicd. Tho entire Districts of Kurnool and Cnddapah wero 
occupied, and twc'lvo out of liftoeii Taluks wore taken up in 
Bollary. A moderate, but promising, amount of success was 
;icbievoil in the dotootion of erime ; and in the Giiddapah Dis- 
trict a largo immbc^r of convictions in cn.sc.s of gang robbery were 
obtained Sov('ral dreaded nifhans fell into tho hands of the 
Polico. (If •)) persons convicted, 7o wore s<Aitonced to fonrt(?on 
years’ irnpiisomnont. Tho occu|)i\tion of tho five Districts, Neb 
lore, North Arc(»t, Hontii Arcot, Madras and S;dom had been 
completed l)('foro tin' commencement of the year. Progress was 
made bv the District OfRcors in tim improvemont of tlie condi-’ 
tion of the, porce, and in completing their instruction. The 
Inspector (loneral made two tours (luring tho year through tlie 
Northern C’i rears ; and several Districts of the Central Kango 
wore visited by liim. Tho Acting Inspector General inspected 
the Southern Districts ami part of the Wh'stmn Range. Nothing 
wa.s don(' towards improving the material position of the mev 
inefficient villago or Municipal Polico Institution. Steady pro- 
gros.s was made iu introducing sy.stem throughout tho various 
branch(\s of tho c.stablishmont. Tho system of linancial acoount, 
check, and audit laid down by Ooveniment, was carried out with 
success. Clotiiing and storeys woj’o supplied by contract, of bet- 
ter quality, and with greater punctuality. PiaUco Schools were 
established in each District for teaching mou of all ranks their 
duty, and increased attention was paid to tho all-important matter 
of thorough professional training and instruction. In most Dis- 
tricts a reallv intolligont Polico Offio-er aids tlic public prasecu- 
tor at the final trial of prisoners. Tho system of observing, re- 
porting, and registering all crimes and occurrences aff(?cting tho 
public peace with certainty and accu.racy, laf comiuuuicating 
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ilieui to tbe Magistracy, and of keeping coses olive until olfen* 
dors are brought to justice, is gradually and progi’osiiivoly extends 
ing throughout all parts of the Force. Tlie co-operation and 
support afforded to tlie Police by the F4uropean Magistracy was, 
ill almost all Districts, most encouraging. A gradual improve- 
mont in the efficiency of the Police of several Districts in pre- 
venting crime was clearly perceptible, and aflords grounds of 
confidence for the future. This progress is most apparent where 
the strength of tho Police was most severely tested — in Bellary, 
Ciiddapali and Nellore, There was voasou to believe that the 
ivorst criminals were brought to justice. 

Preside nr)/ Town Police — Total number of cases committed 
inv trial at the Criminal Sessions hStJO ... 2,2o,96t{ 

Do. do. IcSOl ... 3,51,831 

Inorcaso 1,25,865 


Of 27, U4 appealable .suits, 12,.3K) were appealed, of which 
4,33*'^ \Yer(' uHirmed and 2,662 modified or revensed. 


Tot.il tnaU 

fir petty oUVnees 1861 

... 

... 2,34,330 

'i'ot il number is'leiisnl 


... 87,021 

Ditto 

(libC barbed 


... 60,03.5 

Ditto 

punished 

... 

... 76,716 

Of crimes and niisdiuneanours there 

wore 


CrtSOH 

1860 


0,817 

Do. 

1861 


... 12,170 

Pergous 

1860 


... 24,730 

Do. 

IHGl 


... 32,183 

With regard to serious offences 

wo have 

tho following (i- 

gures : — 

• 

person'.. 

Cunvictions, 

1860 

122 

168 

71 

1861 

117 

178 

114 


With regard to larcenic.s, the value of property stolen being iu 
1860 Rupees 38,268 and in 18(il Rupees 35,643, we have 

^ Persons. 

1860 ... T/2 ... 275 

1861 ... ... 97 
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Madras Jails. 


The total number of prisoners in the Madras Penitentiary 
during 1861 was 3,438; the total proceeds of their labor bein^ 
Rupees 4,477-15-6. 170 inquests were held in 1861 being 7 
more than in 1860. 

Tlie new Prison for Europeans and Americans, sen- 
tenced under Act XXIV. of 1855, was completed. The system of 
Jail discipline was assimilated to that of the modem English 
prisons. The dietary was based on that in use at Pentonville. 
The total number of prisoners in all the Jails was on 

Ist May 1861 ... 6,4*24 

80th April 1862 7,263 

The mortality among the prisoners was unusually high, being 
very nearly 10 per cent, on the average of all the Jails, especially 
at Vizagapatam. Cholera prevailed at a great number of Jails. 
The typo of the disease was most formidable at Vizagapatam, Cali- 
c\it, Tellicherry, and Cannanore. The prison attached to the 
Sudder Amecn’s Court at Itchapore was abolished ; it proved in 
former years unhealthy, and was not under sufficient control. 
The total expense of prisons for the year was Rs. 2,98,144. The 
monthly cost of guarding was Rs. 8,022. 

Revenue. — As compared with 1860-61, the season was gene- 
rally more favorable ; but as a general rule was not a good one. 

Emigration . — Tlie number of Emigrant.s from the Southern 
Districts to Ceylon was increased to some extent by the deficient 
haivest, and dearness of food. 

1 860-61. 1861-62. 
Tanjore ... ... ... 1,699 708 

Madura ... ... ... 26,883 32,326 

Tinnevelly ... 15,253 12,691 

Oeiieral Revenue . — The total revenue steadily increased 
between 1857-58, and the past year 1861-62, from £4,813,371 
to £6,083,883, the increase in last year over that which preced- 
ed it being £421,218. 



Item*. 1857-58. i 18i^59. 1859-o0. i 18G0-^1. i I8G1-62. 


Madras Revenue. 
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6,662,665 6,083,883 
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Area under Cultivation . — The net extension in the area of 
cultivation aiiiouutod to nearly half a million of acres exclusive of 
the Districts of Canara and Malabar, and represents an assess- 
ment of about eight lacs of Rupees or £80,000. The increase 
occurred in every District except Coimbatore, in which by reason 
of the extremely Unfavorable character of the season^ a consider- 
able extent of laud (Acres 1,23,720) was thrown up, and tlie 
gross increase largely reduced. The large increase in Tinnevel- 
ly (Rupees 2,o9,47‘i) is gratifying as re.sulting Iroui the exten- 
sive relief given to the Ryots in the abandonment of the Uliuigii 
sy.stem. 

Land. — There was a net increase of Rupees 10,19,490 or 
£l01)949j ill the revenue from laud, resulting from a gross in- 
crease of Rupees 21,08,1.39, or £210,813 against a gross decrease 
of Rupees 10,88,649 or £108,801'. The amount of Laud Revenue 
realized by coercive process was Rupees 12,849. 

Ahkaree . — This shews an increase of Ku{>ees 2,;)o,880 resulting 
from the sale of the leases of some of the Districts which fell 
ill during the year for higher vents than were obtained on the 
last occasion. 

Ihiveinie in 1860-61 wjis Us. 30,72,021 

Revenue in 1861-62 was ... ,, 33,28,807 

Salt. — Under tliis item we have 

1800-61 ... i.. Rs. 70,60,770 

1861-62 ... .. „ 86,01,418 

In April 1861, the (loveniment selling price was raised fiom 
ttupees 1-2-0 to Rupees 1-6-0 per Indian maund. On the 2l:tli 
dune 1861, this price was raised to Rupee 1-8-0. The faeihlies 
tilVorded by the. railroad f(>r the carriage of salt into the iiite- 
Vior hud a marked effect on the Madia, s .sales, whicli ,show an 
increase of Rupees .),07,480. 'fhe <]iiantity so conveyed was 
Indian maunds 6,31,886 or Tons 23,322, being an incrcjise of 
Indian maunds 98,963 or Ton.s 3,635 over the preceding year. 

Sea — riiere was a decrease of Ks. 5,66,477. 

1861-62. 

Total value of iiupotis ... ... Rs. 5,67,80,038 

Ditto ditto i*xjM)ris .. 5,82,50,736 

Ditto ditto re-exports i.i ... „ 11,20,099 

Ditto ditto dross duty ••• o 20,75,279 

Total Foreign Import trade 1860-61 ... „ 3,16,56,812 

Ditto ditto 1861-62 . „ 3,44,93,138 

Total Cotton Kxport trade 1860-61 ... „ 1,12,91,211 

Ditto ditto 1861-62 ... „ 1,70,40,215 

The new Tariff of values for duty was introduced during the 
Voar. Several of the items ncetl to be altered to suit them in 
iladros. 
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Total Sundry Charges. 


Items. 

1860-61. 

1861-62. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Abkarry 

30,72,921 

33,28,807 

2,55,886 


Sait 

70,60,770 

86,01,418 

15,40,648 


Sea* Customs 

27,01,861 

21,35,384' 

5,66,477 

Moturpha 

10,08,339 

3,11,514 



6,96,825 

Stamps 

13,95,972; 

2»,54,57(i 

15,58,604 


Frontier Duty 

2,87,419 

2,71,484 


15,985 

Income Tax 

5,12,914 

16,93,791 

11,50,’877 


Total 

1 

1,60,70,196| 1,92,96,974 

45,06,015jl2,79,237 


Net Increase... 32,26,778 

GeiwxU Rejiultu . — 


Item. 

1860-61, 

1861-62. 

1 

RupOOH. 

Rupees. 

Ldmdlitnemie ... ' 

4,(^3,99,389 

4,14,18,870 

Sumlry sources ... . 

1,60,70,196 

1,92,96,974 

Miscellaneoiw items 

1,67,069 

1,22,985 

Total Rh. ... 

! 

5,66,26,654; 

1 

6,08,38,838 

j or £ 

6,662,665 

1 1 

6,083,883 


District Presses . — 

Total estimated value of work done ... 63,100 

Ditto ditto Income ... 49,466 

Ditto ditto Expenses ... 36,799 

The Pearl Fishery lasted twenty-one days, and resulted in a 

net profit to Government of Rupees 1,10,619 or £11,062. 

Municipal Institutions . — These have not extended since last 
year, and are confined to the Viz^apatam and Salem Districts. 

Income Tax in the PreMenxy Town . — ^The inhabitants of Mad* 
ras availed themselves largely of the provisions of Act XXI. of 
1861 , which freed them from the necessity of making any fresh 
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returns. The demand for the three tjuarters due at the close of 
the official )x-ar 1861-62 was Rs. 2,11,425, of which Rs. 98,310 
were collected up to 30th April 1862, and Rs. 1,22,509 up to 
the 31st ultimo. The charge again.st Income Tax Revenue was 
Rs. 70,404, or '2^ per cent. 

Revenue Survey and Settlement — The new settlement 
brought into operation in South Arcot and tho field mea- 
surements in the Godavery Districts were completed. The 
operations in Guntoor progressed, as also in Nellore and 
Rurnool, which latter locality will be fir.st affected by the works 
of tho Madras Irrigation and Canal Company. The preparation 
of the Settlement Registers in Trichinopoly commenced. Tlio 
field operations in the Wynaad were wound up, and operations 
put in progress in Coimbatore. The Field work of 1861-62 wa.s— 


1 

i 

Completed. 

In Progress. 

1 

1 

Number 

of 

Villages. 

Area in 
s«]uare 
miles. 

Number 

of 

Villages. 

1 .i 

jArea iii| 

1 sijuare 
j miles. 

j 

1 

Demarcation, 

2,327 1 

I 

6,922 

246 

1,910 

Classification, 

1,896 

3,011 

47 : 

344 

Survey, 

1,702 

4,418 

... 

... 


Tho Expenditure in Settlement was Ks. 3,29,157 
Ditto Survey ... ... „ 4,18,159 


Tho Expenditure in Settlement was Ks. 3,29,157 
Ditto Survey ... ... „ 4,18,159 

Total ... „ 7,47,316 

Inam Commission . — 

Total number of titles confirmed ,,, 1,11,602 

Extent in acre.s ... ... 1 4,1 2,085 

Value or estimated Assessment ... 15,88,285 


Tho number of cases of personal and religious Inams de- 
cided by the Deputy Collectors was 1,02,558, besides 76,141 
of Village Service Inams. The cost of the Commission 
was Rs. 1,75,000. Tho total additional revenue secured per- 
manently to Government was Rupees 3,96,822. The Godavery 
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and Kistna Districts were completed in the preceding year, 
and the inquiry was closed in Bellary, Cuddapah, E^rnool, 
Nellore, Madras and South Arcot. The important measure 
of the enfranchisement of the Village Service Inams was car- 
ried through with success in the Ceded Districts and Kurnool. 
The object of the present settlement is to confer on Inamdars, 
in return for an equivalent annual quit-rent, a perfect right of 
freehold in their Inams with power to sell and transfer them at 
will, like other private property, placing them at the same time 
under the jurisdiction and process of the ordinary Courts of the 
country. 

Conservancy of Forests .— finest and most profitable of the 
Forests belonging to the Madras Presidency — that of North 
Canara — was made over to the Bombay Government. The 
net profit amounted to the large sum of four lakhs, twenty- 
eight thousand, .six hundred and thirty-nine Kupees, with 
a stock of Timber worth two lakhs and .sixty-nine thou- 
sand Rupees. The expcnse.s of conservancy of the Wynaad 
Forests were more than met by the receipts, and if the 
amalgamation of Hoonsoor and Wynaad bo systematically carried 
out a profit of 10,000 Rupees may be anticipated fur 18G2-63. 
Of theMudumallai forests, the expenditure was Rupees 37,474, re- 
ceipts 37,030. A favorable report is given of thcNcilgherry Sho- 
lahs and Wellington Firewood Plantations, but not of Cuddapah 
Forests and Nellembore Teak Plantations. Success continued to 
attend the experiments made to introduce valuable varieties of 
the Quinine yielding plants on the Neilghorry Hills. 

Viihlic Works . — The expenditure provided for in the Budget 
was Rs. 50,72,23.5. 

Total expenditure in 1861-62 was ... Rs. 47,52,622 
Ditto ditto in 1860-61 was ... „ 42,04,988 

There was also a large outlay from local funds roughly estimated 
at Rs. 2,50,000. 

1861-62. 


Total expenditure on new works ... Rs, 25,24,066 
Ditto ditto on repairs ... „ 23,31,757 


Total ... „ 48,55,823 

Oawjfam.— The only new works of Irrigation requiring notice 
are the Boary reservoir and channels in Qumsur, and Uie con- 
struction of a regulating sluice and new head to the Julnoor 
channel. Under the head of Communications the following 
new works were completed ■ 

a E 2 
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R8, 

1. Improvements to road from Chicacole to Ca- 

lingapatam, 16 miles in length ... 4,919 

2. Trunk Road No. 6 from Caseeboogah to Den- 

dagedda near Itchapoor, 28 J miles ... 30,346 

3. Road from Mojagadah to Sunkeracole, 8 

miles finished, 14 miles in progress ... 8,828 

4. Clearing road traces in the Gumsur jungle, 

22 miles in length ... ... 2,199 

5. Do. in connection with proposed new road 

from Aska vill Bulleapudra and Bcllagoon- 

ta to Russelcondah, with branches to Kur- 

choly and Jugganathpersad ... ... 1 ,695 

Vizagapatam . — Of Irrigation now works the principal wcro 
those in connection with the Gubbada River, and the Ca- 
lavalapillay Pedda Gedda. Under the head of Communications, 
the following were the principal new works executed. 

Rs. 

1. Improving road from Ankapillay on Trunk 

lload No. 6 to the Ferry landing place 

near Vizagapatam ... ... ... 5,363 

2. Do. branch road between Vizagapatam and 

Vamlavalsa... ... ... ... 3,370 

3. Do. road from Kotur to the Harris Valley at 

Galipurvatum ... ... ... 728 

4. Constructing road froni Vizianagram to Jey- 

pore ... ... ... 4,564 

Upper Godavery . — The actual expenditure for the works on 
the Upper Godavery amounted to Rupees 3,57,260 exclusive of 
advances. A connected line of land and river transit between 
the Coast and the Nagporc Districts, by means of tram roads 
round tho Barriers, and steamers in the navigable reaches be- 
tween thorn, was nearly completed. 

Godavery . — Tlie expenditure in this important District during 
tho past year amounted to Rupees 5,01,436. The principal new 
works of Irrigation and Navigation combined, undertaken, 
were tho high level canal to Ellore, from the Wyairoo on 
the one side, and the village of Perikeed in the Kistua Di.strict 
on the other. The next works in point of importance undertaken, 
were the completion of the mam line of Irrigation and Navi- 
gation in the central Delta and the Amlapur canal. 

iiTwfjia.— The expenditure exclusive of local Funds, amounted 
to Rupees 2,92,435. The principal Irrigation works undertaken 
were — 
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Rupees. 

1. Tlio high level Canal from Bezoarah to Peri- 

keed ... ... ... 7,471 

2. Two Channels in the Eastern Delta, or Cap- 

tain Ryves’ Channels ... ... 33,385 

3. The Masulipatam Canal ... ... 36,753 

4. The main Channels for 4 miles from Seetana- 

grum ... ... ... ... 12,288 

5. The Nizampatam Canal ... ... 26,243 

Nellore.—Uhe amount expended on Public Works in this 

District during the past year was Rupees 2,21,506. The prin- 
cipal new work of Irrigation was the Penndr anicut, which, with 
the exception of the levelling of a few square yards of the apron 
at the northern end, was completed. Considerable im- 
])rovement was effected in the bed of the river above the 
anicut, by the construction of two stone groynes at a cost of 
Rupees 3,652. 

Ctukhpah . — In this District the total expenditure amounted 
to Rupees 2,35,1)71. The principal new works of Irrigation were 
the r(‘>toration of the Chinna Orampaiid, Mutialchcrru and Anan- 
taraz tank.s. 

Rupees. 

1. Road from Cuddapah via Balpalli towards 


Madras ... ... ... 6,943 

2. Road from Cuddapah to tlie Bellary frontier... 10,600 

3. Road from Cuddapah vid Budwail to the Ncl- 

lore frontier ... ... ... 5,266 

4. Trunk Road No. XI. from Cuddapah to Kul- 

lur ... ... ... ... 14,000 


Bdlary . — The expenditure in this District was Rupees 2,57,503. 
The principal new Irrigation work in progi'ess was the improve- 
ments and exteusiou of the Sirgoopah channel from the Toon- 
gahudra river. 

Kiirnool . — The expenditure in this District during the year 
1860-61 amounted to Rupees 85,438. 



New works. 

Repairs. 


Ks. 

lU 

Irrigation 

... 

17,221 

Communications 

26,957 

26,723 

Buildings 

12,960 

1,577 

Total 

39,917 

45,521 


The greatest expenditure took place on the Nundy Canama 
gh&t, on which Rupees 8,170 were laid out in completing the 
western face. 
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Public Workc in Madras Arcoi. 


Madras.— Tha expenditure on Public Works in this District 
was Rupees 2,72,119, viz. : — 


New works. Pepairs. 
Rs. Rs. 

Irrigation ... ... ... 24,629 37,503 

Communications ... ... 7,399 1,25,922 

Buildings ... ... ... 57,156 19,510 


Total ... ... 89,184 1,82,935 


Under the head of Irrigation the largest outlay was Rupees 
19,802 on tho channels connected with the Palar Anient pro- 
ject. The Coa.st Canal from Sadras to the Palar river, and 
Artillery Dep6t at St. Thomas’ Mount progressed. 


Pulicat — The expenditure was 


Military Buildings ... ... 


Ks. 

12,456 

Civil ditto 

- ... 

6,610 

North Arcot . — The expenditure was 

New works. 

Repairs, 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Irrigation 

50,532 

40,630 

Communications 

50,189 

45,018 

Buildings 

2,091 

6,982 

Total 

. 1,02,812 

92,630 


Of communications, the following new works may be notic- 
ed : — Rs. 

1. Road from Arnce to Conievaram ... 9,998 

2. Do. Tiruttauy to Arcot Cuppum ... 4,315 

3. Do. Ramakistnapuram to Tiruttany ... 5,688 

4. Do. from the Puttur station to Nagalapuram 4,000 

5. Do. from Vellore to Arnec ... ... 7,004 

Under tho head of Repairs to Irrigation works, Rupees 40,630 
were expended on 160 tanks and channels. 

South Arcot . — The expenditure in this District was Rs. 
1,83,989, of which the following is a summai y : — 


New works. Repairs. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Irrigation 

... 37,239 

56,697 

Communications 

... 30,686 

56,805 

Buildings 

559 

2,603 

Total 

... 68,384 

1,15,605 


The expenditure under the head of Repairs to Irrigation works 
amountJjd to Rupees 56,697, inclusive of the cost of ''minor 
new works.” 
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Tanjore. — The expenditure was 


Neiv works. 

Repairs. 


Ks. 

Rs. 

Irrigation 

4,562 

1,14,286 

Communications 

, ... 13,442 

45,647 

Buildings 

2,096 

15,935 

Total 

... 20,100 

1,76,868 

Trichinopoly. — The total expenditure during the year amount- 

ed to Rupees 2,14,358, viz. : — 


New works. 

Repairs. 


Rs. 

Ks. 

Irrigation 

... 27,142 

62,853 

Communications 

. ... 76,876 

84,084 

Buildings 

6,374 

6,429 

Total 

... 1,10,392 

1,03,966 

Madura. — The outlay in this 

District was Rupees 1,44,484, 

under tlie following heads : — 


New works. 

Repairs. 


Ks. 

Ks. 

Irrigation 

3,602 

32,501 

Communication.s 

... 70,640 

12,960 

Canals 

... 10,262 

1,924 

Buildings 

3,202 

8,393 

Total 

... 93,706 

50,778 

Tinnevelly. — Tlio actual outlay 

was a.s follows : — 



New works. 

Repairs. 


Ks. 

Ks. 

Irrigation 

.5,473 
... 44,776 

49,873 

Communications 

43,190 

Buildings 

4,020 

2,604 

Total 

... 54,269 

95,167 

Coimbatore. — The expenditure i 

In this District was 



New works. 

Repairs, 


Ks. 

Rs. 

Irrigation 

1,288 
... 17,470 

86,461 

Communications 

72,044 

Buildings 

... 28,169 

2,486 

Total 

... 46,927 

1,10,991 


Safem.— In this District the expenditure upon Public Worka 
was Rupees 1,58;850, as follows 
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New works. 

Repairs. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Irrigation 


2,159 

28,431 

Communications 

... 

18,033 

77,650 

Buildings 


30,771 

1,806 


Total 

50,963 

1,07,887 


North Canara . — The principal event of the year wa? tlio 
transfer of the District from the Madras to the Bombay Presi- 
dency, carried out as regards the Public Works Department oii 
the Ist February 1862, up to which date the expenditure 
amounted to Rupees 1,34,540, viz. 

New works. Repairs. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Communications . ... 

52,462 

60,520 

Ports and Harbours 

15,105 

... 

Buildings 

1,650 

4,803 

Total 

60,2i7 

65,323 


South Canara . — The total amount of outlay was Rupees 
61,353, classified in the following manner : — 

New works. Repairs, 

Us. lis. 

Communications... ... ... 9,512 28,898 

Buildings ... ... ... 7 750 5,193 

Total ... f7;2G2 34,091 

The outlay, amounting to Rupees 1,75,209, exclu- 
sive of Rupees 24,978 from local Funds, has, however, exceeded 
that of the preceding three years, and many important works 
have been carried out umler the following heads : — 

New u'orks. Repairs. 

Ks. Ks, 

Irrigation ... ... ... ... 6,851 

Communications ... ... 1,11,038 21,729 

Buildings ... ... ... 16,202 19,589 


Total ... 1,27,240 47,969 

The largest expenditure on new works, as is always the case in 
this District, wjis on roads and bridges. 

Presidency . — ^'Pho expenditure during 1861-62 was Rupees 
3,21,130, viz. 


Irrigation 


New works. 
Rs. 

332 

Repairs. 

Rs. 

874 

Communications 

... 

... 66,523 

13,728 

Buildings 

... 

... 1,77,262 

62,411 


Total 

... 2,44,117 

77,013 
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Tlie particulai's of outlay under the head of Communications we 

Rs. 

1. Formation of new road east of tlie Madras Club House 43,000 

2. Do. along the east side of the Canal north of tlie Ge- 

neral Hospital ... ... 4,044 

3. Improvements to the eastern portion of Royapooram 5,000 

Bangalore . — The actual expenditure amounts to Rupees 
1,37,893, of which by far the greater amount was on account of 
Military buildings : — 

Kew ivorh. Repaint. 

Rs. Rs. 

C’omnninications ... ... 849 5,320 

Buildings ... ... . . 1,2I,8()4 7,860 

Total ... 1,24,713 13,180 

Wrllington. — The expenditure during the year was Rs. 43,590, 

New u'orh. Repaint, 

Rs. Rs. 

(’ommunications ».. ... ... 6,084 

Buildings ... ... ... 20,574 16,932 

Total ... 20,574 23,016 

Madraft Irrigation and Canal CW/xory.— (lovemment on 
he 3lst May 1861 sanctioned o.stiiuates for Its. 4,60,000 for tho 
irst 17 miles of the Main Canal, from the village of Soonkasala, 
ju the Tumbuddra, to the town of Kurnool. The numbers of 
Laborers employed varied from 1 4 to 20,000 per mouth. The 
?xpeiKlituro was Rs. 7,58,949. The total expenditure in India 
Voin the commencement up to ,30tli April 1802, amounts to Rs. 
14,41,633. 'riic (juautity of laud made over by the Revenue 
lutborities for occupation by tlie work.s was 1,969 acres, of which 
1,004 belonged to Government, and 965 to private individuals. 
The Company niled that the collection of the assessment for 
heir water-rate is to be left to the Government, that their 
)fficcrs are to be the judges of the nature and extent of remis- 
dons, and that a reasonable charge for collection is to be placed 
^o the debit of the Company. 

Railroads. — During the official year 1861-62, the Engineers 

the Madras Railway were engaged in carrying on tho 
construction of tho South-west and North-west linos, and the 
dangalore branch, and the Engineers of the Great Southern of 
^ndia Railway proceeded with tlio construction of tho line bo- 
3F 
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tween Negapatam and Trichinopoly. The total length of tk 
opfjii portion of the Madras Railway on the 30th April was 362 
miles; of which 335J miles belonged to the South-west line, and 
miles to the North-west line. The total expenditure sanc- 
tioned by Government from the commencement in March 1H53 
up to Slst December 1861, amounts to Rs. 3,49,94,166-1-1(1 
The Great Southern of India Railway line w'as opened in Section>, 
as follows: — 

From Negapatam to Tiivallore 14 miles, on the 15th tJuly 1S61. 
Do. TTivalloro to 'I'anjore 35 do. 2nd Dec. „ 
Do. Tanjore to Trichinopoly 30 do. 11th March „ 

The total expenditure sanctioneil l\v Goveroment, from the com- 
mencement of the works in October 1858 up to 31«t Decemhei 
1801, amounts to Rupees 28,85,336-4-11. 


Marlve — There are now eighteen ports under the Port Conser- 
vancy Act, which seems to work wtdl and to give general satislm'- 
tion. The line of Mail Steamers hctweim Madras, the Northern 
ports and Rangoon, which Nvas commenced in January 1861, 
continued till March 1862. The communication with Burmah will 
he kept up hy an occasional direct trip of a Government Steamer, 
and vid Caleutta by I'ither the P. and 0. or the Coast Steamers 
ahovementioned, and the Burmah Steamers from Bengal, ol 
which there will now ho three every month, one of which will 
proceed on to the Straits. 

Tlie actual disbursements were — 


Marine Superintendent’s Office 
Master Atteudaiit’s Department 
Boanl of Examiners in Navigation and 
Shipping Master’.s Kstahlislimeiit ... 
Marine Rstablishmont ut Out-ports ... 

Light Houses 

Miscellaneous ... 


R.s. 


21,912 

49 805 

Searnamship 600 

3,960 

26,708 


17,080 

1,78,164 


Total Rupees ... 3,01,229 

Gnnjam was brought under the operation of Act XXIL 
of 1855. A steam Dredge was at work under the orders of the 
Public Works Department, clearing out the river and bar at 
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Cocanada ; but the shoal from Hope Island still progressed 
northwards, although not with such rapid strides as in previous 
yours. At Madras the Pier, so far as the Contractor's work is 
concerned, was nearly completed, but its connection with the Cus- 
tom House had yet to be ctunmenced. The Pier was opened to 
passengers on the 1st December 1861, and from the 1st of January 
a toll of 2 Annas was levied on all persons embarking from 
or landing at the Pier. Sliips irr the Madras Koaiis will hence- 
lorth pay a fee of two Annas per ton on all water supplied. 

Financial— Militavy Finance Departnicnt now'consists 
of a Controller, Military Accountant, Pay Examiner, Ordnance 
Examiner, Conuni.s.siuiat Examiner, Medical Examiner, Compiler 
Pay Department, and Eight Divisional Paymasters. Changes 
were likevsisc made in tin* organization and constitution of the 
Army during the year, the chief of wliich may he considered 
«li(‘ institution of tlie newly organized Staff Corps, which 
absorbed from the old Indiiu Army — 7 Lieutenant-Colonels, iM) 
Majors, 168 Captains, uml 81 Lieutenants, at an addlt’njnal cost 
the State, as far u.s yet ascertained, of Kujiees 2,28,1)60 per 
annum. 

Mint and (Jn.n'enry — The denominaiions, numbers, and value 
of the resjK'ctive jni'ce.s weie : — 


of Single Kujs'es 

. 30,77,440 

30,77,440 

Of Half (In 

... 2,65,490 

1,32,745 

t)f (Quarter do 

... 4,04,024 

1,23,506 

Of Doubly Aiiiuw 

... 13,23,023 

1,65,377 

Total 

... 00,50,077 

43,00,06H 


The coinage of (.'upper both fiom slips and re-melted s(‘isf)cl 
was steadily maintained; 110 tons of slips and 280 tons 
of scissel having heon woiked up. The total outturn of 
eoin both of Silver and Copper was 7,70,00,787 pieeexs, in 
value 54,76,040 Uupoos. The receipts of the Mint amounted to 
linn ees 6,74,781, and the expense.s, including the Assay (Jihce 
and other charges, with the loss un the sale of Copper scissel, 
were Ruwes 2,40,60!). Thme wa.s therefore a clear profit of 
Rupees 4,25,175. In tin* Machinery Department tbcTo was 
one 30 Horse-Power Engine, received from England and set up 
f<»r laminating Silver ; two others purchased and set up for lami- 
nating Copper. A supply of 1,50,000 Notes, representing a 
value of 164i lacs of Rupees, waii received from England. Of 
the Cash received in exchange, twenty-live lacs were deposited 
m the old Treasury strong-room within the Fort, and 6ve lacs in 
the vaults of the Mint. The actual receipts from Income Tax 
amounted to Rs. 81,18,830 while in 1860-61, they only reached 
Hs. 15,25,650, 
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Madras — 18G1-62. 
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jMoturpha and Dul} Military ... ... ... 2,98,00,020; 

j on Arts, Trades, &c 3, lO.rjOO ^.Public Works ... ... ...; 70,31,710 


Fimncial Statement. 


m 



Rupees ...; G,95,ir),$>20: KH) Rupees ... 6,95,15,820 100 
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Tratancove atul Covhitij Tanjon. 


Political. — Travamore and Cochin . — The Administration 
Reports are for the Malabar year (1860-61) which closed on 
the 1 4th August 1861. Mr. F. Maltby, the Resident, was com- 
pelled by ill-health to resign. He bears witness in his report to 
the satisfactory adiiiinistration of Travancore aqd Cochin. An 
excellent Dewan was appointed in Cochin. In Travancore there 
was an amalgamation of the Sessions and Zillah Courts ; the Penal 
(Jode of British India and tlie Code of Civil Procedure were intro- 
duced, and the latter was about to be declared law in the 
Cochin State. A Commission, composed of the Dewan and other 
persons approved by the Kesident, will perform duties very si- 
milar to tnosii performed by the Judicial Committee of Her 
Majesty’s Privy Council — the final decisions resting with tl;e 
Rajah and Ixung issued in bis name. The Tobacco mom^poly 
was abolished in Cochin. The public works in both States pro- 
gressed satisfactorily. 'The Shoranore Bridge, which Is to con- 
nect the Madras Railway with the 4'richoor road, advanced 
rapidly. In Travancore the Victoria (\nal progressed. The finan- 
cial condition of these territories was as follows ; — 



Rupce.s, 

Total Revenue, 185!) 60 

... 51,41,918 

I860-o[ 

... 41,08.778 

Di.sbursements 1860-bl 

... 46,41,242 

Cochin. 

lliijices. 

Total Revenue 1859-60 

... 9,2i;,!H5 

1860-61 

... 10,40,207 

Disbursements 1860-61 

... 8,81,167 


The Commission appointeil for the investigation 
and settlement of the claims against the late Kajah of Taiijon* 
awarded Rupees 1,86,882. It w;us resolved to make overall the 
landed property of the late Rajah, not ln'ing a portion of the 
herediUuy Raj, or the value, to the family of the Kajah, in 
accordance with the provisions of the Hindu Law. Of the per- 
sonal property the sum which was in the Treasury at the time 
of the Kajah 8 death, is made available for the payment of the 
Rajah’s debts. The remaining personal property, not State 
property, is to be made over to the Rajah’s family. I'he j)ay- 
mont of tlie remainder of the Rajah’s debts, and the pensions 
to the various members of his family and dependants, allotted 
by the Madras Government, were also sanctioneil by tlie Go- 
vernment of India. It was also decided that a sum of Rs. 
35,000 which had been advanced for the marriage of the Rajah’s 
daughter, simuld not bo reclaimed. 
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Carnatic . — Tlie Secretary of State finally rejected Prince 
Azeom Jah Bahadoor’s claim to the Musnud. Notice was pfiven 
on tlie 15th January 1862, that no claims against the Estate 
of the late Nabob of the Carnatic would be received after the 
15th March 1862. Prior to this date 2,310 petitions were 
received. 


Poodoocottah . — The receipts amounted to Rs. 7,47,868, and 
the disbursements for the year to Rs. 5,34,195, leaving a surplus 
of K.s. 2,13,673. The Rajah again objected to the substitution of 
the procedure, laid down in Act VIIJ. of 1859, for the anti(|uat- 
i'd and cumbrous forms now in use. Tlie working of the Civil 
Courts exhibited little or no improvement. 

Mit.itauy. — The event of the year wa.s the amalgamation of Her 
Majesty’s British and Indian Forces, the order for wliich was re- 
published by the Madras Coverniuent tm 30th April 1861. Of 
4,716 Kuropeans in the service, 4,1 j 2 volunteered for General Ser- 
vice. In (’onneetion with tin; amalgamation and the formation of 
tie ‘ Statf Corps,” Her Majesty’s Government granted to Offiems 
of the Indian Armies the privilege of transfer to Line Regi- 
ments on the occurrence of vacancies occasioned by Officers of 
those K(*ginu‘uts joining the Staff Corps. The future strength 
of the Kuropean Foret* tor the Matlias Presidency was fixed at 

20 Batt(*ries of Artillery, 

2 Regiment s of Cavalry, and 
10 Keginu'iits of infantry. 


The Native Infantry was reduced from 48,543 combatants to 
39,216 on the Ist May 1801, leaving only 2,140 in excess of the 
F^stahlishment. Annuities varying from X.loO to £150 in the 
grade.s of Lieutenant Colonel and Major, and £120 to Captains 
of 25 years’ service induced 


Lieutenant Colonels 

Majors 

Captains 


Cavalry. Infantry. 

7 ... 41 

0 ... 25 

3 ... 13 


to retire. Consequent on the withdrawal from Pegu of a consi- 
derable portion of the Mmiras Troops serving in tliat Division, 
and the decrease in the Native Army of the Madras’ Presidency] 
extensive reductions were effected in the expenditure of the 
Ordnance, Commissariat, Public Cattle, and other Establish- 
ments. Then followed the abolition of Brigade Majorships at 
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Madnts Education. 


llan^oon an J Tonghoo, and the abolition of the office of Deputy 
Quart(3r Mfwtcr General, Her Majesty’s British Troops. The 
sale of surplus hoi-ses effected a large saving of expendituie. 
Gas lights were introduced into Fort jiiint George. 

Educational. — ’flie number of Schools was 733, with an at- 
tendance of 21), 194 pupils ; during last year the numbeis were 
575 and 24,240. 

Pupils. 

NutnW of Schools in which the standard of 
instruction is higher than that in a Ta- 
luq School wa>i 65 9,1(S2 

Number of Schools of the grade of Taluq 
Schools ... 128 o.oht 

Number of Village Schools 536 1 4,110 

Number of special or professional Institu- 
tions 4 538 

Of the 29,194 pupils entered in the foregoing tables, 

306 w'cre Europeans. 

1,160 „ East Indians. 

5,827 „ Native Christians. 

15,907 „ Hindoos. 

923 „ Mahomedans. 

Of the entire number, 4,132 „ girls, of whom 

58 „ Europeans. 

151 „ East Indians. 

2,917 „ Native Chri.^^tians. 

973 „ Hindoos. 

33 „ Mahomedans. 

MadniH U)\lvemt)j . — The University held three examinations 
in February last, one for Matriculation, ono for the Degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, and ono for the Degree of Bachelor of Laws. 
Only six candidates offered themselves for the B. A. examina- 
tion, all students of the Presidency College. Of these, only 
five candidates pivsscd, all in the second cla.s.s. Five candidates 
were examined for the Degree of Bachelor of Laws, of whom 
throe ptrased, two of them private students, and the third a 
student of the Presidency College ; another student of the Pre- 
sidency College, Law Class, who hatl previously satisfied the 
requu*ements of the B. L. examination, was admitted to tho 
Degree on passing the Matriculation examination in February 
last. 

The Pmndeney College has been hitherto, and still is, a Colle- 
giate school, rather than a College. The results of the annual exa- 
mination of the students in their English studies were generally 
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fiivorable. In the Law Class two courses of lectures were de- 
livered, one on Hindu and Alahomedan Law, and the other on 
E(juity and Procedure. The students failed generally in Kijuity, 
but in the other subjects the answering was good. 

Government Nornml Se/too?.— Its progress was not (juitc sa- 
tisfactory. The number of students was seventy-tivo, iiicluding 
thirteen European Military students, who were prepared for tho 
situation of Army School masters. The Normal School at Vellore 
w.as very cttieiently conducted. The Head Master, a Native, is a 
passed studi'iit of the Madr.is Normal School. Tho Normal 
>choo] at Mayavtu’am with 2() students was transferred to Trichi- 
impoly. Vwo in.‘w Normal Schools were opened at Vizag.'ipatam 
and Cami.uioic for the training of 'IVachers for the Telugii Dis- 
trn.ts and the We.stern (’oa'^l 'the ])i()gr('ss of the Madrasa-i- 
a/.im uas highly .'^ati^factory. It contained at theclo.se of the year 
21)1 pupils. 


V t'nn iirhil ii/xl ZiUidi SrJiooln. — 


Names of Schools. 


Bellary 

i Calicut 

jCoinbaconum 

jChittoor 

IBajalunundry 

IBcrhainpore 

Cuddapah 

Kurnool 

Cuddalorc 

Salem 

Madura 


! 

tNo. of pupils 

on the roll 

1 on th(‘. 30th 

1 

1 

April 1H()2. 


250 




225 


227 


lis 


Of) 




129 


197 


18.") 


235 


2,035 


Total 



404 


Mailras — Awjh-Vmiacular and Tulnok Sc/iooU. 


A vulih Vt^maeular Schools . — 


NjuiU's of Schools. 


Chicacolo 

Ellorc 

Atloni 

Anantipur 

Pennacoiidah 

Wallajapetta 

Mayaverain 

Cliowghaut 

_ T.)tal 

Tahfk Schools . — 


t : 

|Numbcrofpu-j 
1 pils on tliel 
I 30th April' 

1862. I 



ti7 i 

I 

147 t 

70 i 

61 i 


Taluk 

Srhonl.s 

Xmolx 

pils 

3()t!i 

18(12 

r of ])u- 
on th<; 
April 

III (laujain 
^ „ Vizai^apatam 

1 

V 

no 

„ (iodavny 


i\ 

220 . 

i „ Ri.stna 

. 

8 

t27 : 

,, Madras 


2 

47 

,, North A root 


() 

387 

,, Sah'Jii 


3 

214 

,, South Aleut 


4 

20(1 1 

j „ Taujoro 



361) ’ 

1 „ Coiinbatoro 


6' 

241 

J „ Madura 


7' 

317 

, „ Malalmr 

. 

4l 

220 

. „ Canara 


2 

1)1 

: 

Total 

4 

104 

1 


ol- 

3,033 


Cod of (he Edtientmal DepatHment. 
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Hill School!^ ill (rdnjam . — Hill Scliouls in Godrnsur 
aiul Chinna Kimo«ly continued to improve ; there were 57’^ 
scholars in attendance against 521 in 1861. The amount 
('X|KMuled in ifi'diits^d-ani during 18G1-62 was Kupce.s 40,795, 
of wliicli the Kuni of Rupees 34,eSl0 was given in aid of the sala- 
ries of teachers. The Civil EiUjineeninj continued to 

comprise only a second or lower Department, mtended to educate 
camlidates for subordinate appointments on the Public Works. 

19 Student. s obtained Certiticates as Assi^^tant Overseers. 

.) do. as Sub-Overseers l.st Clas.s. 

2 do, as do. 2ml d»». 

.) do. a.s Draui^ht.'^mi'u and Kstimatt? Makers. 

1 do Its Surveyor.s. 

Mt'tlu'dl Coihtfc . — The Mtalu'al Oollt'g<‘ contaiiuMl at tin' clos(‘ 
uf iho year, (devi'n Students in the S**aior Department, which 
is intended for the instruction ot Oundidates tor a Medical 
Degree, ov for the appointment of Civil Sub- Assistant Surgeon ; 
nineteen in the M'cond, in which provi.sion is made lor the edu- 
cation of C.indidates for the appointment of A.ssistaiit Apotlie- 
cary ; and eighty-seven in the thud Department, in which Can- 
didates are* pri'pared for Hospital AsMstantships. 

SV/zoo/ of Artn. — I'ln* CommitUe ap])ointod to examine into its 
working r»'ported that the School ot Arts has clK'cted groat im- 
provement, and may l)e exp(‘eted to prodnea; still greater good as 
its operations take deeidod bold »)n tin* nativ<^ community. 

(hdaauaiiinl htou'vnco As}jlwnL~-'['\\i‘ (iov<*niment grant wa.s 
raised to its. 4,()u0 per mensem, wlii< h wjH .sudico for the edu- 
eahon and maintenance of 150 hoys ami 80 girls. The army 
.seliools were again put in connection with the Depailment ot 
PvdAic Instruction, T’iio c^rpCMdituiy nt tin* Department irom 
\\ve YulAic 'VTeivsnry was alnmt Rupees .5, VV, 67 2, distributed ivi 
ImUows : — 

Salary and Oftice oliarges of tho Director of 

Puldic In.struction ... 40,53f3 

Salary, Office charges and Travelling allowance’s 

of tli(! In.spectors and Deputy Inspectors... 80,372 
University of Madnus ... ... 4,104 

Government Colleges and Schools ... 2,80,000 

Grants-in-aid ... ... ... 3.5,000 

Grant to the Madras Schm)l Book Society ... 2,000 

Preparation and purchase of School Books ... 35,143 

Educational buildings, inclusive of building 
grants made to private Schools ... 66,150 

Oovernment Central Book Depot C 270 

Total ... Eh. .^,44,672 

y G ii 





Madras — Vital Statisfirs^ Eniiijration. 


* Deduct. 

School Fees ... ... ... (hU8 

Procee«lfi of sale of Rooks ... 2.S,.573 

34,721 


5,09,9.)1 

Donations, amountinpr to Rupees 8,407, were contributed by 
the public, principally for the erection of School-houses. 

trclesiadical . — For the first seven months of the year the 
I)ioc(3so of Madras was administered by the Cornmissaiv, tin' 
Reverend Thomas Dealtry, Aciinj,^ An^hdoacon. The Reve- 
rend Dr. Cell, consecrated Ri.shop by the Arehbi.shop of Canter- 
bury, wa.s installed in Saint Goor^m’.s Cathedral on the 27th 
November IHGl. 

Medical . — The Public health was influenced by tlie preva- 
lence of epidemic diseases, chi< flv cholera, small-pox and fevers, in 
many districts. 9’he rain-fall iti many ]>nrts waa below th(‘ 
average, and much scarcity and di.slre.ss prevailed amongst the 
lower classes of inhabitants. In the Civil Dispensaries of tire vari- 
o\i.s Collectorate.s, of the In and Out Patient.s admitted, the total 
Treated were ... ... ... 2,.‘> l^fith) 

••• ... ... ' IdhSl) 

Average daily sick ... ... ,‘h8().3 


2,()<).bS7 

The health of prisoners in this Piesidcncy ninaim'd still \ei\ 
unsatisfactory, and the mortality during the yoar was higlu'r than 
usual. Most of the Madras jails wore o\(‘rcrow'd(Ml. The jail at Vi- 
zagupatam, which was foVmerlv tolerably five from cllolcra. was 
little better tli.an a pest-house during the year. The total d(>atlis 
of ]U'isonors were fi t3. 

Emigration.-— V\w number of emigrants ('inbarked w'ns about 
the same .as that of KSfiO-til, but a large pivportion took .service 
on the llailway now in ooni->e of con.struclion in that Colony. 
I’he Dcpd.N were tolerably healthy. The emigrants who iv- 
turnrsl from the various Colonie.s amounted only to 510 from the 
Mamitius, and d2 from Natal. Kinigration from Madras to the 
French (.'olonies had not eommemvd. 

Preddenejf Municipalifj/.^-TUQ total income wivs Runees 
4,82,975-10-8 as follows ^ 


Asses-smont, 18G1 
Wheel tax, 18(>l 

Do. 18()0, ( Rli Quarter) 
Warraiit foes ... 


R.s. As. P. 
1,41,115 14 7 
3.9,931 4 0 

13,899 8 0 
1.068 2 11 



Municipalitjfy Observatory^ Muse.im. 
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License fees ••• 74-t 0 0 

Finos ... ... ... 789 .5 6 

Interest ... ... ... 2,539 13 I* 

Slanglitcr-liouse fees ... ... 6.706 8 6 

Rubbish .sales ... ... 3,906 5 0 

Proceeds of Ground ami Buildings ... 13, 3U 14 7 

Sale of Lamp Post.s, ... 465 12 7 

Miscellaneous Receipts ... ... 415 2 3 

Government contributions on account of 

ro.ads and work .s ... ... 52,300 1 11 

Tlie repair of Ronds aggregated Ropees 81,985-14-2, against 
Rupees 98,222-2-5 in the previous year. The amount expended 
in construction of tlu' Trevelyan works last y(*ar, was |{upet'S 
.■>8,565-10-1, which, with the amount charged in the accounts 
fi)r 1860, Rupees 21,12*2-6-1, brings tln^ total cost up to Rup(‘es 
79,688-0-2. Scavenging co.st Its. 6.3.238. '1 Ik' number of hifnt- 
'liiiirdl Burial Grounds that were <‘lo.s(‘d was iilR'en, and oi' cjira- 
mvvid tw(nity-thre(‘. 

Olmorvatorij . — The new* Transit Gircle was at last mounted, and 
in regular use. 1'ho M('ridiau (’irch* will l)e en«]do\od fiist. 
33ie obji'cts observed with the lt<|uatorial by L(*r('bourH were 
(‘h'ven of the minor Plaiu'ts, distributed over about fifty 
niglil.s ; the Great Gomet of in thirteen nights, between 

.inly .3rd and ()<'tober 8fh : Kneke’s ( 'onu'l of short period ; the 
Solar Eclipse of didy 7th; the Transit of Mercury ; ami the 
Doidili) Star o Gentauri, which was np'asured with the 
Grystal Prism Micrometer of the Hartwell Ob.servatory, lent 
Dr. Lee. 

Goirnihic'iif .Ua.fc/ne.— -The .sy.stematic anangoment of the 
Zoological and (h’ological Departments ]»roe( ( dod, and the 
airangi inent of the Paia*ontologic;d c()llection conuiK nci'd with 
the pr(‘pai.‘ition of specimens. By desire of 1 lis Excellency Sir 
AV Deni.^on, K. ('. B., .an exchange of .speeimens with the Sydney 
Museum was estahlislie»l. For the Library 299 volunn s were 
purcha.scd. The average monthly exj>endituro was Rs. ,307-4-6L 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE PUNJAB. 

1861-62. 

Judicial. — Cic/7.-~Th(‘re wa,s an incimse of 12 per cent, in 
the number of original suitn iii.stituted. The proportion of suits 
to population ranged from 1 to 107 in Derajat and 1 to 396 in 
Hissar. Tlic increa.sed litigation is most pereeptihhj in parole 
debts, which multiplied by one-fourth, and in debts on unregi.s- 
tcred l)on(ls, which rose by .a third. The complete statistics arc 
seen iu the following table : — 
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Piinjah — Judicial Slatiilics. 
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I'he (iiiestioti of adopting “ cognovits” and special trials by " fami- 
ly councils” was under consideration. Judges of Small Cause Courts 
were appointed at Delhi, Simla, Uniritsur, Lahore, and Pesha- 
wur. These courts were freely resorted to. The Jaghirdars invested 
with civil jurisdiction disposed of 2,085 suits, with an average of 13 
days to eiich case. The Commissioners generally report favor- 
ably of the manner in which tliis class of officers used their 
powers. The necessity ot registration was, to a certain extent) 
forced upon the people by the provisions of the Stamp Act; and 
28,5<33 deeds were registered in 18G1, to 12,440 in 1800. 

CrinduaL—Tha work was unusually heavy. 41,263 cases were 
biuught to trial, the number in 18(5u being 35,303, only 296 
cases nunained under trial at the end of th(‘ year. The average 
duration t)f trials, both with and witliout the police, was the same 
as in the preceding year, namely, 8 days with, and 7 days without, 
tlie police. Of 94,807 witnes.ses examined, 88,1)75 were discharg- 
ed on the tir.st ilay. The average duration of Sessions trials was 
reduced from 37 to 27 days. The Indian Pmial Code having 
Como into operation, a considerable ditierence was caused in 
the nature of punishments. The number of capital sentences 
amounted in 1861 to 45, or 19 in excess of 1860. Honorary 
native Magistrates in the large cities were found of great use. 

The Police . — The following table exhibits the number of crimes 
committed in the runjab and its Dcpiunleiicics for the throe 
[last years : — 


Yc.\u. 

J: 'v 
o c 



1 % 

'I 1 

— ' iZi 

V- to 

0 o 

C/ 

o 

a 

n 

to 

0 

k. 

1 


- 

Tl 

y <5 



o 

c 

o 

1859 

265 

792 

20,273 

2,362 

23,692 

23,22(! 

46,918 

1800 

257 

730 

21,948 

j 1,900 

21,8411 

22,;i:)i 

47,195 

1861 

253 

721 

28,170 

j 2,190 

i 

31,031, 

22,400 

54,094 

Difference between 
1860 & 1861 


1 

—9 

1 JlluK 

C,522j 

/)/«> 

284 

Jilnl 

C,703{ 

p/m’ 

106 

plus 

6,899 


These figures show an increajic of 14-6 }>er cent, in the aggregate 
of crime for the year 1861. There was one crime to every 274 
persons of the population, insteatl of to every 314 us in the year 
preceding. The increase is almost entirely in heinous offences, 
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Punjab — The New Police. 


tlicre b(‘iiig oMe heinauH crime to 470 persons instead of to 596 
as in TIio new system of Police was introduced into the 

CisJudus territory only. Adultery decreased from 875 cases in 
IJS.'jI) to 075 in 18G1. The following shews the comparative suc- 
cess of the police in the prosecution and punishment of crime 
under the two ditferent systems in force : — ► 

Per-cciUaje of casm browijht to trial of those reported. 

(Jis-Indus. T ra)is-Iudiis. 

1800, ... 72-8 82-3 

1801, ... 720 84-3 

Per~ceiitage of acquittals 
(Jis- 1 ml as. Trans-Lulas. 

1800, ... 22* 28 8 

1801, ... 209 22-5 

'riui iuforcnco is in favour of the old police, who, in the Trans- 
Indus, ])rought to light a larger proportion of crimes, and 
(dso prosecuted a larger proportion to conviction. Such a re- 
sult wiu to 1)0 anticipated, not merely because the old system 
operates to the disadvantage of accused persons, by uniting the 
police and judicial powers in the .same person ; but because 
tlm new police have not attaiiietl the experience which they will 
hereafter ac<|uire. The force was thius di.stributed : — 


Strength 
of' 
f orce. 

Area in .st|uare! 
niih'N, 
Cis-IndiH. 

Popululion. 

Proportion to one Policeman. 

i 

Area. 1 Population. 

13,551 

70,012 

1,32,71,223 



1 Policeman j 1 l\)liceman 
.5’1) miles. people. 


The Hctual expeuditun* nmler the head of police' amouiited 
to Ks. 33,05,220, < luring 1801-02. The number of European 
otHcei*s was (>4 costing Rs. 3..s5,S(K>. The .system of IJokO r 
l\)lice is do.scrila'd by the Commis.sioner of Dera Ismael 
Khan. The coidmi of military posts along the border line, 
.supplemented by local police, all, when on the exterior line, 
under the command of the military officer, may be lookeil 
upon as the general measure in force on the Bunnoo and Dera 
Ismael Khan border, for the repression of crime on the part of the 
border triboa. On the Bunnoo border, however, the Ahmcdzili 
Waxiri tribes located in Bunuoo are held answerable for the gooil 
conduct ot .their tribesmen, and this latter system prevails 
throughout tbo Dera Qhazec Khan district, and is attended, from 
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ilic peculiar patriarchal character of the chiefs, with siraal success. 
Since 1859 the cost of the Police Establishments has been re- 
<luced from nipees 46,61,013 to rupees 29,16,757, being nearly 
17| lakhs per annum, 

JaiU.—'Uho daily average number of prisoners during the 
year, increru^ed from 10,065 to 11,185 ; the total expenditure on 
jails from £40,804 to £44,265. But the average cost of each 
prisoner decreased from ^ 40-8-7 to Rs. 89-9-2. The in- 
creased number of prisoners is duo to the increase of crime ; the 
incrcivsed aggregate expenditure to the high price of food ; the 
<lccrea.sed average cost of prisoners to the abolition of several 
jails. The rate of mortality rose from 2*33 in 1860 to 8 64 in 1861. 
The following figures shew the rate of mortality since 1852 : — 


1832 

972 

f Year of great 

1857 

6*67 

1853 

4-95 

1 sickness. 

1858 

4*88 

18.54 

6*21 

1859 

235 

1855 

507 


1860 

233 

1856 

1010 

Do. & Cholera. 

1 1861 

8-64 (Year 


I ( Cholera. 

Only 12 prisoners escaped out of 35,910, and of these eight 
were recaptured Dr. Dallas introduced a system of jail moni- 
tors into the Ijahore jail, which resulted in an increase of quiet 
and regularity. 

Revenue.-— yielded £1,860,232, Excise £58,685 ; Salt 
and Customs £686,098 ; Canals £74,985 ; Assessed Taxes 
£93,107; Stamps 97,303; Misoellaueous £84,530 ora total 
of £2,954,940 being an increase of £99,944 above last year. 
The balance.s of land tax, amounting to 5 J lakhs on account of the 
famine, were remitted. By the help of this timely relief, and by 
the grant of loans for the replacement of agricultural stock, the 
population of the famine-stricken region recovered from the 
effects of the calamity in a greater degree than could have been 
hoped for. The rams of 1861 were abundant. The autumn 
crops were generally good. The yield of the Income-tax under 
the several schedules was : — 

1 per cent. 2 per cent. 3 per cent. Total. 

Rs. 1,58,757 3,08,589 4,63,731 9,31,077 

Of the total increase of nearly 10 lakhs Rs. 3,68,419 is duo to 
land revenue, Rs. 6,56,607 to salt and customs, Rs. 37,276 to 
canal revenue, Ks. 3,22,119 to stamps, and Rs. 23,196 to miscel- 
laneous items. On the other hand, there was a decrease of 
Rs. 29,433 on spirits and drugs, and Ks. 3,83,744 on assessed 
taxes — owing to the abandonment of the license tax. 

Education. — The .statistics are seen in the following ta- 
ble 

3 U 
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Of this rupees 73,864 on building Tebs.iU ami Village school houses. 
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Public Works. — The actual expenditure was Rs. 63,03,964. 

Canals . — Of the Baree Doab Canal the main channel and 
branches were nearly completed. The main channel upper, 
jis far as the Vahn escape, was opened in January, Up- 
wards of 200 miles of Rajbuha are now open, besides the old 
Huslee Canal, 104 miles in length, now united to the Baree Doab 
(^aual. Tlic works near the head of the canal for protecting the 
canal from the Hoods of a large hill torrent, and carrying it oflfinto 
a new channel, were completed. A sum of Bs. 10,00,961 Was 
.s[)ent on the canal. The Indus Canals were largely appreciat- 
ed. The Maharaja of Putiala boro the expense of a survey for 
an irrigation canal, to be drawn from the Sutlej near its issue 
from the lower liills. The total expenditure on Canals was Rs. 
11,05,750. During the year, Dr. Cloghorn of Madras pursued a 
systematic examination of the principal timber forests of the 
Himalayan districts of the Punjab. The expenditure on the 
timber operations of the Pangec agency (Forests of the 
Chenab and its tributaries) wivs Es. 1,08,793, and the receipts 
Us. 1,31,823, giving a nett profit of Ks. 23,030. The agency was 
chiefly employed in supplying timber for the Punjab Railway 
works. The Indus Tunnel at Attock made satisfactory pro- 
gro.s.s. Of the whole distance between the feet of the vorti- 
l al shafts, 1,505 feet, a total length of 1,025 feet of gallery had 
been driven on the 1st May, leaving 480 feet to complete. 
'The cost of the works executed from local funds was Rs. 9,82,411. 

liaihmys . — The line from Umritsur to Lahore was formally 
<t|)ened on the 1st March 1862, and finally on 10th April. 
During the Hr>t ten day .s nearly 3,000 pjisscngers were convey- 
ed daily. The third chuss fare was fixed at the low rate of 4 
annas (six pence) for 32 miles. The amount of passenger traffic 
between Lahore and Umritsur has always been great. The ekka 
traffic has now nearly’ left this road. The second class fare, on the 
other hand, appears to have been fixed too high at 2 Rs. Even 
w’ealthy and respectable natives prefer travelling third class at 
tlie present fares, and the proceeds of second class traffic are at 
present little more than 3 per cent, of the third chiss receipts. 
One circumstance worthj^ of special notice is the large number 
of females travelling daily by railway on this line. They are 
sometimes nearly as many as half of the whole number of pas- 
sengers. They sit together in caniages separate from the men. 
In the first 25 days there were 124^ first-class ; 200J second 
class, and 46,99 2i third class passengers, and the income was 
Rs. 11,837. The length of this line between the city sta- 
tions is 206 miles, and, with the extension at the Mooltan end to 
8hev Shah Ali Ghat on the Chenab, the steamer wliarf, 218 
3 II 2 
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miles. Tlie Railway Company was authorized to raise £2,500,000 
for the construction of the line to Delhi. The Punjab Govern- 
ment strongly recommended a course nearly parallel to the pre- 
sent Trunk Road, vid Urnbalar Loodiamy and JulundkuVy cross- 
ing the Sutlej and Beas rivers at sites contiguous to the present 
bridges of boats. The sum of Rs. 41,00,547 has been spent on 
Punjab railways since their commencement. 

Through the Post-office 555,139 covers were delivered against 
500,650 in 1859-60. The sum of Rs. 4,03,439 per annum is allow- 
ed for a department of Inland navigation for the Pimjab. Three 
ateamei*a plied between Mithunkote andMnkhud. Mithunkoteis 
about 540 miles from the sea, and about 357 miles from Mukhud. 
The rapids which formerly existed at Kalabagh have now disap- 
peared. Mukhud is a trading town, and may be approached by 
native boats in tlio flood season. Between Mukhud and Attok 
the navigation is difficult for about four months of the year. 
Tliere is now water carriage for English goods from Kur- 
rachco to within 12 miles of Peslmwur. There were 2,442 
boats on the IikIos of 33,208 tons. The following articles show 
an increased export from the Punjab in maunds— Cotton, from 
8,639 to 48,941 ; Indigo, 1,741 to 2,446 ; Sesamum seed, 4,536 to 
69,390 ; Tobacco, 315 to 1,363; Hemp, 2,311 to 4,793; Ghee, 15,711 
to 17,587 ; Oil, 3,823 to 8,147 ; Sheep’s wool, 76,104 to 83,766 ; 
Horns, 3,700 to 20,400 ; and Hides, 43,568 to 47,760. 

Finance. — ^Tho following is the financial result 


Year. 

Receipts. 

Civil Dis- 
bursements. 

Surplus over 
Civil Expen- 
diture. 

1860-61 

1861-62 

3.29,27,053 

3,04,70,828 

1,91,78,188 

I 1.64,67,647 

1,37,48.865 

1,40,03,181 

Difference 

m. 24,36,225' m. 27.10,541 

p. 2,54.316j 


If it 1)0 ruled that the whole military expenditure shall form 
a ehatgo against the Punjab finances, the account will stand 
as follows : — 
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Receipts, ... ... 3,04;, 70, 828 

Disbursementa—Civil, 1,58,11,227 
„ Military, 2,44' ,66, 4 20 

4,02,77,647 


Deficit. 98,06,819 

The Lieutenant Governor submitted to the Supreme Govern- 
ment proposals involving a reduction in the military expenditure, 
amounting to Rs. 51,65,000 ; besides a saving of Rs. 2,00,000 on 
account of buildings. If these reductions bo sanctioned, the 
military expenditure will be brought down to Rs. 1,86,45,000, 
and it probably could not bo further lowered without risk. 
The cost of the troops at Peshawuir, Mooltan, and Rawulpindee, 
forming, together with the Punjab Irregular Force included, 
the army of the north-western frontier, amounts to R.s. 
1,10,19,000. If the Punjab pay only its native garrison like 
other provinces the account would be 

Revenues, ... ... 3,04,70,828 

Expenditure — Civil, ... 1,58,11,227 
„ Military, including 

buildings, 82,82,420 

2,40,93,647 

Excess of revenue available for Imperial 
purposes, ... ... 63,77,181 

Political. — Herat — About the year 1845 the Wazir Yar Maho- 
med, Khan of Herat, brought the district of Gour under subjection, 
and transported many of the Taimunis to Herat. At the beginning 
of 1861-62 Abdul Ghafur Khan was chief of the Taimunis. Tho 
chief place is Tybarah. The strong fort of Furrah is situat- 
ed on the road betweciu Kandahar and Herat, and commands 
tho frontier district of the Kabul territories, abutting on Herat 
and Gour. Tho Taimuni chief, instigated by private enmity, 
procured the murder of a kinsman of his own, resident in tho 
Furrah district. Tho Governor, Mahomed Sharif Khan, a son 
of tho Amir, re.senting this outmge, obtained permission to 
punish its perpetrator on the ground that the chief was a feuda- 
tory of the Affghan Government, and had formerly been coerced 
by an Affghan force, uiider the command of Jalaludin Khan, son 
of the late Wazir Mahomed Akbar Khan. On hearing of tho 
preparations being made, Sultan Ahmed Khan, the ruler of Herat, 
remonstrated. But Mahomed Slmrif Khan then made a sud- 
den night march, compelling Abdul Ghafur Khan to flight. 
At the beginning of March, Sultan Jan of Herat, assisting 
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Al}clul Ghafur siuldeiily advanced to Subzawai-, half way 
between Herat and Furrah. He was accompanied by Mir 
Afzul Khan, son of Poor-dil Khan, and Sirdar Ghulam Mohiudin 
Khan, son of Sirdar Kohan-dil Khan, who strongly urged him to 
push on to Kandahar. His force consisted of 8,000 regulars and 
throe guns, together with a crowd of militia, which soon moved 
oil Khillutgah, about 4^ miles from Furrah, the place where 
former kings used to hold investitures. Sirdar Saifulla Khan, 
the youthful son of the Amir, held the citadel of Furrah with 
four companies of regular infantry, 200 jazailchis, 200 horse and 
four small guns, but the gates were in the hands of the Khans of 
Furrah. The Sirdar was obliged to surrender. The Ameer sum- 
moned his Chiefs and reached Gharisk on 9th June. 

On the IGth of October 1861, died Sirdar Sultan Mahomed Khau 
at Kabul. He \vas long regarded by the Ameer as an enemy and 
kept nt Lahore under surveillance by Runjeet Singh. On the Bri- 
( isli occupying Lahore, Sultan Mahomed was released by Sir Ilenry 
Lawrence; and he justified the AmiFs bad opinion of him by giv- 
ing up his liberator’s brother, General George Lawrence, and Mrs. 
Kiwrence, who had taken refuge with him at Kohat, when the 
Sikh troops mutinied at Peshawur, On this account. Sir John 
Lawrence declined to accede to the recpicst of Gholnm Hyder 
Khau, the late heir apparent of Kabul, that lie should be r(‘s- 
tored to the fiefs which he held under the Sikhs. He afterwards 
(uijoyed a jaghir in Lughman, and resided in the Kabul territo- 
ries until Ills death. He was averse to the English alliance. Ills 
brother, Pir Mahomed Khan, died a short time before him. In 
the first half of 1801 some hostilities occurred between Bukhara 
and Khokand; these have, it is reported, been terminated by a 
treaty. 

The Wuz€r,recs.—\jist year the Malisiid Wuzeeree.s agretnl to 
the terms offered to them. On 17th Novembtu* 1801, a deputation 
from the three si'ctions waited on the Commissioner at Dera 
Lsmail Khan, with the object of ratifying the treaty provionslv 
made. The demonstration wa.s believed to be sincere ; and they 
have since behaved well. Colonel Taylor, however, took the 
opportunity of pointing out that tlie Shingis and Malikshais of 
the Biihlolzai section are hereditary thieves, exposed to constant 
temptation from the Povindah camels feeding immediately under 
their hills. He advocates their settlement on waste lands, hut 
there is a difficulty in finding any with the advantage of irrigation. 

On the 1st Novoml)er 1861 the Maharajah of Jummoo and 
Ciushmero was invested with the insignia of the Order of the Star 
of India. 

Military. — The following force in the Punjab is under the 
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CominaiKlcr-in -Chief. There are 16,000 Europeans with 90 
field ^mus and 13.500 natives. Compared with 1857 the Force 
stands thus ; — 


1 

Cost appro- 



1857. 1802. , 

xiinato, 1 

Cost 1802. 

! 

1 

1857. 1 


[ fMon, ... 

12,C50i 16,0001 



iKuropcans, ... •< 


70' 90 



(Guns, 


2, 36, 06, 000 

2,08,10,000 

1 

1 (Men, 

41,500 13,500| 



lAativcs, ... A 

1 (Guns, 

1 

3Cj 



Excluding the 3rd 8oil> 

hs employed 

in Oiidh, 

the Punjab 

Irregular Eoro(' i'^ as follow 

: — 



' 

1 

Strength. 

Cost per an- 
num. 

Cost per 
man. 

1 Artillery, 

575 men 

2,72,073 

470 1 

1 

jCavalry, 

1 

V 

1 1,52,987 

409 0 

Infantry, 


15,22,541 

192-8 

1 Total, 

1 

j 11,283 „ 

29,80,083 

1 

204-1 


The army in occupation of the Punjab is composed of 3 Divi- 
sions, a Brii'ade at Delhi, and the Punjab Irregular Force. The 
whole strength and cost arc 
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Strength. 



Euro- 

Natives. 

Cost. 


peans. 



1 Delhi Brigade, ...i 

1,000 

900 

13,00,000 

Under llis Ex- | Sirhind DivLion, 

4,900 

8,100 

59,70,000 

cellency the Com- { 




mander-ia- Chief, j Lahore do., ... 

5,300 

3,800 

69,20,000 

[ Peshawur do., ... 

4,800 

5,700 

66,20,000 

Under (lovt. of j Punjab Irregu- 




India. (lar Force, 


11,200 

30,00,000 

Total, 

16,000 

24,700 

2,38,10,000 


The Commander-iii-Chief visited the frontier and inspected 
the Irregular force, with the condition of which he expressed 
liigh satisfaction. The result -of the visitation of Cholera was 
that, in the Meean Moor garrison, out of a total strength of 2,150 
European soldiers, 758, or 35 per cent, were attacked : — and 
482, or more than 22 ner cent, died— exclusive of 45 women 
and children who also fell victims to the disease. The Volunteer 
Rifle Corps at Lahore and Simla held parades and received mus- 
ketry instruction. 

AgnculturaL—Thii rain-fall varied, the average of the 
Simla district being reported at 198 inches; that of Gujrat 
at 54 ; that of Delhi 24 ; and that of Mooltan at 4J. 
That the value of cultivated land is increasing is shewn by 
the return of absentees, and the tendency of owners to 
oust their tenants ; also by the ftict that the average price 
of laud voluntarily sold exceeded seven years’ purchase. 
Five Chiefs in Dera Ghazee Khan offered to execute canals. 
The rise in the price of cotton led to a considerable increase 
of cultivation. At Karachi the value of cotton exported rose 
from Rs. 85,690 in 1861, to Rs. 11,91,974 in 1862, but it 
is not exactly known to what amount the Punjab has contribut- 
ed. The cultivation of flax was retarded by some of the Euro- 
pean seed imported having failed. Silk of fhir quality was pro- 
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<Uiced both in the valley of Kangra and in the neighbourhood 
of Uraritsur, chiefly through the exertions of Mr. H. Cope. 
The indigo of Sind and the Punjab suddenly came into favour. 
The Karachi papers state that the quantity exported in one year 
rose from Rupees 3,60,859 to Rupees 14,03,644. 

Surveys . — The expenditure was Rs. 33,910 or Rs. 20-9-G per 
square mile. During the field season of 1861, the Kashmir 
series party of the Great Trigonometrical Survey, under Captain 
Montf^omerie, was employed in Khagan, Little Thibet, and 
Liulakh. The triangulation on the we.st was extended from the 
northern end of the Kashmir valley across the Kishengtinga 
river, and over Khagan by means of stations on the southern and 
northern sno\vy ridges of that valley. The work was carried on in 
a very elevated country, generally over 14,000 feet, and sometimes 
attaining from 26,000 to 28,000 feet of elevation, barren and de- 
solate in the extreme. The triangulation done during the season 
covered about 12,000 square miles, and the topographical work 
14,500 square miles of country. 

Dispensitrks.—TUa past year was very unhealthy owing to 
famine, and its constant attendant, pestilence. 

Patients Treated in Punjaii Disrenhauies. 



Remaiuing at 
und of pre- 
vious >ear 

In-Door. 

Out-Dooh. 

Qiund 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Femalu. 

Total. 

1861) 

2,088 

11,901 

1,692 

13,593 

131,325 

33,909 

165,324 

181,005 

1861 

2,026 

10,619 

1,856 

12,506 

144,137 

89,865 

184,002 

198,633 



m. 

!>• 

m. 

V’ 

P- 

P- 

!>• 

Difference 

62 

l,250i 

104 

1,088 

12,812 

6,806 

18,678 

17,528 


Vaccination was extended to Lahoul : — 



Succeiwful. 

UnBucceaefui. 

Doubtful. ! 

1 

Total. 

1860 

97,471 

22,776 

11,734 

j 

1,31,981 

1862 

1,07,672 

23,346 

12,238, 

1,43,256 

Difference 

p, 10,201 

1 p. 570 

p. 504 ‘ 

i 

p 11,278 




Tea Cultivation in the Punjah. 




7V,/ — Tln! (iovcruiiiciit plantation yielded K3,o89 ll)s. ni^aiiist 
2G,.j.‘]2, Ijiit quality was fav superior and the seed <,a-oati‘r. 
()()(} iiiaunds ot‘so(‘d wen‘ j^dven to 22 Europcains and -ilT to 807 
iial ivi's To facilitate; tlie transfer of land from the native propiic- 
lois in till' Kangra valley to the European planters, (jo vein . 
iiK-iit agreed in som(‘ instances to for(‘go its liiui on the forests, 
on condition of the landhohlers consenting to sell land for t('a 
cult i vat i<ui. Central Asia offeis a great market for tea. Atpre- 
.s(‘nt the cai'avan passing through Yarkand to Khokand and 
liukhara, lirings large ((uamtities ; and some is probably brought 
l)y the caravan coming from Mai-ma-chin. Now, then; is a prae- 
tic:d)l(' tliough sonu'wliat difticnlt route to Yarkand by L(‘h, over 
the Karakorum mountains; and a valuable jnoduct liki‘ tea 
woidd well bear the ('Xpim.se ot the Journey. Or there is the 
longt'r but easi('r route by Pt'shawur to Eukliara, which is open 
iieaily the whole y(*ar, and along which there is a large and w’ell 
('htablislied trade. I'ln' naturalization m (»ur territory ot a plant 
in univ«;rsal demand all over (^mtral Asia, may most materially 
tacilitate our intercourse w'ith that unexplored legion. 


Th.' .\|iii.n 'ii\ to (he llepoit Contains a \aluai>le [japer ]i\ 1 
II Tliornton, Em| , addre.s^ed to tin* Ikatg.il < 'ommitlee loi llie 
lni(‘i national Kxliibition ot lS(i2, on theailieles loiwardt'd liojii 
Mie Punjal) 
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